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LOSS AND DAMAGE CLAIMS 

We are this week publishing the first of a series of 
articles on loss and damage claims by Mr. C. H. Diet- 
rich. It will be found interesting and instructive and 
promises well for the rest of the series. As to the scope 
and content of this series of articles we, perhaps, cannot 
explain better than by using the language of Mr. Dietrich 
in writing of his plan. He says: 

“It is my intention in developing the loss and dam- 
age Situation to introduce the general subject of closer 
co-operation between claimants and claim officers with 
a view to outlining methods and policies that will tend 
toward minimizing the friction and dissatisfaction that 
has in the past cropped out in connection with freight 
claim adjustments. 

“This will be covered by outlining from the freight 
claim agent’s point of view how claimant can best expe- 
dite his claim adjustments by proper preparation of his 
clam to start with, and how, after claims have been 
presented, they may be followed up intelligently by 
tracer and through personal contact between the claim- 
ant and claim officers. 

“The entire freight claim fraternity realizes how 
necessary it is today for it to keep in close touch with 
patrons and there is a strong and universal sentiment 
toward this end. 

“I shall then take up the most fruitful causes of 
claims, handling them by causes and principal commod- 
ities affected. 

“The large proportion of claim payments, so far as 
lines in this territory are concerned, are on live stock, 
grain in bulk, green fruits and vegetables, etc. 

“The practical application of preventative measures 
will be taken up and some of the claim prevention or- 
ganizations now proving effective described, while other 
Prevention measures that have not as yet been demon- 
strated will be suggested. 
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“The statistics covering freight claim payments by 
all roads are now being compiled monthly and no doubt 
these figures will be of considerable interest from time 
to time.” 


SHIPPER AND CARRIER CO-OPERATION 


Within the last week there have been two evidences 
of the practical working of the co-operative agreement 
between the carriers and the National Industrial Trat- 
fic League, representing the shippers, by which the lat- 
ter shall be consulted as to all matters of general 
importance and interest before there is action by the car- 
riers. One of these evidences was the holding up of the 
printing of Consolidated Classification No. 2 until repre- 
sentatives of the Traffic League should have opportunity 
to check it. The other was the agreement of the car- 
riers to ask the Commission to cancel the tariffs, now 
under suspension, providing for increased demurrage 
rates. The latter does not exactly come under the head 
of submitting plans to the shippers before they are put 
into execution, but it does come under the head of co- 
operation. The agreement of the carriers to ask the 
Commission to cancel the tariffs was the result of a 
meeting between committees of the Traffic League and 
the American Railway Association, called for the pur- 
We do not cite these exam- 
ples as illustrations, necessarily, of the beneficient re- 
sults of the plan. We are not discussing them on their 
individual merits. We mention them only as showing 
how the plan works concretely and that results are be- 
ing obtained. 

As we understand it, committees of the League and 
the carriers are to be appointed from each classification 
territory. Then, when any’ traffic change or new pro- 
posal of any general importance is contemplated by the 
carriers, it will be first submitted to the League com- 
mittee and an effort made to get together. On the other 
hand, when the shippers object to something that the 
carriers are doing or failing to do, the same course will 
be followed. If the joint committee fails to reach an 
agreement, the matter will then be taken to the Com- 
mission—but not before. 

It can readily be surmised that the Commission will 
favor the plan as looking toward a better composition 
of differences than has been possible before and as a 
means of relieving it of much work. Possibly the Com- 
mission will lend to deliberations of these joint commit- 
tees of shippers and carriers the services of the head of 
its traffic bureau, Mr. Hardie. Certainly that would be 
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San Diego & Arizona Railway 


THE SAN DIEGO SHORT LINE 
Offers a New Direct Route Between San Diego and Eastern Cities 


This new line in connection with Southern Pacific and its Eastern connections forms the 
shortest transcontinental line to any California port. GIVE IT A TRIAL. 


From CHICAGO: Through package cars in connection with Rock Island, El Paso & Southwestern, Southern 
Pacific, care S. D. & A., El Centro. 

From NEW ORLEANS, KANSAS CITY, ST. LOUIS: Excellent service, without delay, to San Diego. 

From NEW YORK: Sou. Pac. S. S. Line (Morgan Line), care S. D. & A., El Centro. 

From other points: Direct line to Southern Pacific, care S. D. & A., El Centro. 


For information as to rates, routes, service, etc., ask any railway agent, or address: 


f” B BORSEY. Assntant Trafic Manager SAN DIEGO & ARIZONA RAILWAY, San Diego, Calif. 


HAGAMAN, District Freight and Passenger Agent 
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advisable. His counsel could not fail to be valuable 
and, though he would not, perhaps, bring to the meet- 
ing the power to express approval or disapproval for the 
Commission of things proposed, he would be a guiding 
influence in the deliberations of the committees and, 
irom the Commission’s point of view, he would be a 
great help to it in deciding matters on which there had 
been failure to reach agreement, since he had been pres- 
ent at the discussions. He might attend these commit- 
tee meetings just as Mr. Colquitt, the Commission's 
classification expert, attends meetings and hearings of 
the classification committees. 

Of course, this plan for co-operation is still in its 
infancy and there is a long road to travel before it can 
be called a success. We see no reason for failure, how- 
ever—though there will be many times, perhaps, that 
agreements cannot be reached—except in the point of 
view of those charged with executing the plan. There 
are railroad men—many of them—who have not yet 


seen the light. They are of the old “stand pat” school 


and they regard any consultation of shippers about 
things that heretofore the carriers have regarded as 


strictly their own business, as unwarranted and ridicu- 
lous and any desire of the shippers thus to be consulted 
as “butting in.” These Bourbons must be educated. If 
they cannot be educated they must be decapitated. They 
are, we hope, anachronisms. This applies not only to 
the executives who will deal directly with the shippers, 
but to the higher executives who will finally have to 
pass on plans and agreements. Railroad presidents are 
not all progressive and broad in their attitude. There 
will, doubtless, be times when the railroad traffic exec- 
utives and the League will be in perfect harmony, only 
to see the beans spilled, so to speak, by shortsighted 
higher officials. These disappointments will have to be 
borne now and then, no doubt, but they must become 
increasingly fewer in number if the plan is to be any- 
thing of a success. We have no doubt that the railroad 
traffic executives, for the most part, will take the right 
view. Their intentions appear to be excellent and they 
have started right. 

But the possibility of trouble is not confined to the 
carriers. There are narrow and unreasonable shippers 
also, who think it incumbent on them to fight anything 
proposed by the carriers that may mean something of 
an added burden for the shipper and who are utterly 
unable or unwilling to separate their selfish interests 
irom the general good. The success of the plan depends 
on the appointment to the League committees of men 
of the right caliber, who will consider problems before 
them in the light of the public good and who will not 
seck to grind their own axes. And the League itself, in 
acting on the recommendations of its committees, must 
take the same broad attitude. 

So far in its history, the League has, in general, 
been admirable in its broad spirit. There is no reason 
to think that it will change, but it must realize that now, 
more than ever, is there need to guard against narrow- 
ness and the selfishness of individual interest. It might 


be said that the very life of the League depends on the 
Wisdom with which it exercises the new function that 
now devolves upon it, for, though it might fail in this 
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and still continue to be of service in many ways to its 
members, it has at last reached the place in public es- 
teem, in the good opinion of the Commission, and in the 
regard of the carriers themselves, where it is called on 
to serve as the representative of the shippers in traffic 
matters in controversy with or under consideration by 
the carriers. If it fails, it suffers a blow from which it 
will never recover. It cannot consider itself as it was a 
year, or two years, or five years ago. It must consider 
itself as it is now, grown stronger and more powerful 
than, perhaps, any of its members once dreamed. The 
higher its place in public esteem, the greater its fall if 
it fails in any of its functions. A year ago failure to 
settle with the carriers some matter in controversy—if 
the fault for that failure was attributable to the League 
—tnight have been a comparatively small matter. Now 
it would be vital. And, what is more important than the 
success or failure of any mere organization, as such, if 
the League fails now, the public loses an opportunity 
such as has never before been afforded—an opportunity 
for joint conferences and agreement between shippers 
and carriers on matters affecting their joint interests. 

The League’s position ought to be that if the new 
plan is to come to naught, failure must lie at the doors. 
of the railroads and not be attributable to unreasonable 
and narrow views on the part of shippers. They must 
realize that the railroads are making a concession—one, 
perhaps, that is more or less necessary in the situation 
and which must be made if something worse is to be 
avoided, but still a concession. They must be sympa- 
thetic with the railroad men for whom this new step may 
seem somewhat undignified, and they must be reasonable 
in their demands and the way in which those demands are 
made. Peremtory orders, for instance, from a League com- 
mittee or officer for certain action on the part of the car- 
riers would only arouse the spirit of opposition. There 
must be courtesy and an assumption that the carriers 
are acting in good faith. 

We hope the carriers, on the other hand, will see 
the importance and value of the plan that has been 
worked out by their traffic executives, and that the 
higher-ups will throw no obstacle in the path of suc- 


cess. The time is past when they may do as _ they 
please. The public is holding a hand in the game and 


has learned it better than it ever knew it before. If the 
railroads do not play fairly and openly the public may 
confiscate the entire stakes. That is a possibility to be 
avoided, not only for the sake of the railroads them- 
selves but for the sake of the very public that may feel 
itself outraged to the point of grabbing the pot. 

Let us hope that this splendid opportunity may be 
made the most of and that the era of co-operation so 
auspiciously begun may be long and fruitful. To those 
who have made it possible and may prosecute it to suc- 
cess, there should be places awarded in the Hall of Fame. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY RATES 

In I. and S. No. 1260, “Class Rates to and from Mississippi 
Valley points,” the Commission has vacated its order of Decem- 
ber 14, 1920, in so far as it suspended the operation of the 
schedules designated in the partial vacation order. The tariffs 
and schedules affected by the vacation order take up eight 
pages. They were checked and found not to be in violation of 
the Commission’s order in “Class Rates to and from Mississippi 
Valley points.” 
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DEMURRAGE AGREEMENT REACHED 


As the result of a conference, December 30, between the 
National Industrial Traffic League’s demurrage committee and 
the general committee of the American Railway Association, 
with regard to Fairbanks’ increased demurrage tariff, the Com- 
mission, January 3, cancelled the hearing which was to have 
been held at Chicago January 10. The agreement was that the 
railroads should withdraw their proposal to increase the rate 
from $2 and $5 to $3, $6 and $10, but permit to become operative 
those parts of the tariff making the rules pertaining to allow- 
ance for frozen lading and bunching of coal at the end of a 
strike. At such times the railroads release coal which they 
had held up for their own use and in addition pile in on con- 
signees the accumulations of days that ha@ not been held up 
by the railroads for their own use. 

Cancellation of the hearing foreshadowed the cancellation 
of those parts of the tariff containing the higher rates and the 
filing, on short notice, of the more liberal rules covering frozen 
lading and bunched cars of coal. It was understood at the 
time the hearing was cancelled that Fairbanks would ask for 
sixth section permission to cancel the higher rates and re-file 
the more liberal rules, on five days notice. 

So far as known at the time of the cancellation of the 
hearing there was no objection by the Commission to the with- 
drawal of the higher rates. There are surpluses of cars now. 
It has been suggested that the imposition of higher rates now 
would not have any effect on car supply. Another suggestion 
is that now is the time to increase the rates so that when 
shortage comes again, it will not be due in any degree to the 
failure of the railroads to discourage the use of cars as ware- 
houses. However, the protests of shippers was based on the 
principal allegation that delays in loading and loading causing 
the imposition of demurrage were due more to carrier fault 
than omission of the shippers and that the imposition of higher 
rates would be unjust, even in time of car shortage. The 
suspension took place before the car congestion had definitely 
disappeared. The protests were not based in any degree on the 
question of shortage or surplus but on the broad proposition 
that the service of the carriers was so defective that the im- 
position of higher demurrage rates would be, in effect, permit- 
ting them to make money by reason of their own wrongs and 
shortcomings. 


Cancellation of the higher rates will postpone the often 
threatened investigation into the relative faults of carriers and 
shippers as causes of delays. 


The Traffic League originally, after a fight which resulted in 
a divided vote, adopted the report of its committee indorsing the 
proposed increases. Later, when the car shortage disappeared, 
the League recommended that the tariffs be suspended. 


The Traffic League has sent to members the following re- 
port of the joint conference in New York, December 30: 


“A joint conference was held in New York City, Friday, 
December 30, between the League’s committee on car demurrage 
and storage and the general committee of the American Rail- 
way Association for the purpose of giving consideration, among 
other things, to the proposed war-time demurrage rates issued 
to take effect December 1, 1920, and which were suspended 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission in I. and S. Docket 
No. 1249, which proceeding has been scheduled for hearing at 
Chicago, Ill., January 10. 

“It was unanimously agreed that the joint committee should 
wire Chairman Clark, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
outlining that, in view of the changed conditions, the increased 
demurrage rates should be withdrawn and canceled. 

“It was further agreed that Mr. Fairbanks should be re- 
quested to at once file with the Commission sixth section ap- 
plication for authority to amend, on five days’ notice, his tariff 
No. 4-A, I. C. C. No. 8, so as to put into effect proposed section 
A of rule 8, and section E of rule 9, now under suspension in 
I. and S. Docket No. 1249. Some time in January the joint 
committees will again convene for the purpose of discussing 
a just and reasonable demurrage rate to be applied both during 
periods of car surplus and car shortage, thus avoiding the ne- 
cessity of frequently bringing this question before the Com- 
mission, and an effort will also be made to revise rule 8, section 
B, paragraph 2, covering allowances on account of bunching in 
such a manner as to insure a fair workable rule, susceptible of 
a clear understanding and uniform application. 

“In view of the joint agreement reached between the two 
committees above mentioned, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has canceled the hearing set for Chicago, January 10, in 
I, and S. Docket No. 1249.” 


The following letter was written to Chairman Clark of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by W. H. Day, acting chairman 
of the League committee, and C. W. Crawford, chairman of the 
general committee, transportation division, A. R. A.: 

“The committees representing the National Industrial Traf- 
fic League and the American Railway Association considered in 
joint conference today the changes in rules 7, 8 and 9, of the 
National Car Demurrage Rules, which were issued to take effect 
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December 1, 1920, and which are now under suspension in I. and 
S. Docket No. 1249, which proceeding has been scheduled for 
hearing at Chicago on January 10, 1921. 

“In view of the fact that conditions which prompted the 
advance in the demurrage rates in question have materially 
changed, the two committees unanimously reached the following 
conclusions: 


1. That the increased rates be withdrawn and canceled. 

2. That the changes in Rule 8, Section A, covering allowances on 
frozen commodities, be made effective at the earliest possible date. 

3. That the change in Rule 9, Section E, covering allowances on 
account of railroad strikes, or the holding back of coal by carriers 
to protect their fuel supply, be made effective as early as possible. 

4. That the hearing scheduled at Chicago for January 10, 1921, 
be canceled. 


“The above conclusions were reached upon the understand- 
ing that the two committees would again confer at an early 
date with the view of reaching an agreement upon a just and 
reasonable demurrage rate to be applied, both during periods of 
car surplus and car shortage, and thus avoid the necessity of 
bringing the question frequently before the Commission. 

“It is further understood that the two committees will also 
at an early date undertake to revise rule 8, section B, para- 
graph 2, covering allowances on account of bunching, in such 
a manner as to msure a fair workable rule, susceptible of a 
clear understanding and uniform application. 

“In accordance with the above, J. E. Fairbanks has been 
requested to file a sixth section application for authority to 
amend on five days’ notice his tariff No. 4-A, I. C. C. No. 8. 

“It is hoped that this action will meet with the approval of 
the Commission.” 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The number of cars of revenue freight loaded in the week 
ending December 25 was 639,275 as compared with 796,858 cars 
in the preceding week, according to the weekly report of the 
ear service division of the American Railway Association on 
revenue freight loaded. The marked drop in loading is attributed 
in part to the fact that the week included a holiday. In the 
corresponing weeks of 1919 and 1918 the loadings totaled 684, 
784 and 549,975 cars, respectively. 

As compared with the 1919 loadings, the week ending De- 
cember 25 showed increases in the loading of coal, coke, ore, mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., and decreases in grain and grain products, 
live stock, forest products and miscellaneous freight. 


The loading by districts for the week ending December 25 
and for the corresponding week of 1919 was as follows: 


Eastern: Grain and grain products, 4,609 and 5,017; live 
stock, 2,386 and 3,111; coal, 46,064 and 41,482; coke, 1,446 and 
3,186; forest products, 5,525 and 6,020; ore, 1,026 and 1,226; mer- 
chandise L. C. L. 38,297 and 29,096; miscellaneous, 52,410 and 
77,974; total, 1920, 151,763; 1919, 167,094; 1918, 140,235. 

Allegheny: Grain and grain products, 2,351 and 2,515; live 
stock, 2,807 and 3,410; coal, 54,565 and 43,428; coke, 6,311 and 
3,545; forest products, 3,062 and 3,255; ore, 3,234 and 2,228; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 31,173 and 35,654; miscellaneous, 44,928 
and 50,210; total, 1920, 148,431; 1919, 144,245; 1918, 133,260. 


Pocahontas: Grain and grain products, 81 and 89; live stock, 
93 and 56; coal, 17,255 and 12,919; coke, 336 and 452; forest 
products, 1,404 and 1,574; ore, 118 and 230; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 2,092 and 172; miscellaneous, 4,398 and 6,835; total, 1920, 
25,777; 1919, 22,827; 1918, 15,973. 

Southern: Grain and grain products 2,504 and 2,639; live 
stock, 1,696 and 2,232: coal, 23,793 and 23,741; coke, 710 and 118; 
forest products, 13,142 and 13,677; ore, 1,658 and 1,611; mer- 
chandise, L. C, L., 30,166 and 18,289; miscellaneous, 25,705 and 
44,311; total, 1920, 99,374; 1919, 106,618; 1918, 72,265. 


Northwestern: Grain and grain products, 8,659 and 10,145; 
live stock, 5,156 and 7,700; coal, 7,848 and 12,763; coke, 1,328 anl 
728; forest products, 8,252 and 8,617; ore, 1,105 and 1,346; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L. 20,894 and 16,958; miscellaneous, 17,889 and 
29,080; total, 1920, 71,131; 1919, 87,337; 1918, 77,463. 

Central Western: Grain and grain products, 8,047 and 9,359; 
live stock, 6,741 and 9,476; coal, 22,603 and 25,097; coke, 316 and 
313; forest products, 2,767 and 3,807; ore, 1,908 and 2,196; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 23,499 and 19,251; miscellaneous, 26,868 and 
36,496; total, 1920, 92,749; 1919, 105,995; 1918, 74,935. 


Southwestern: Grain and grain products, 2,896 and 3,438: 
live stock, 935 and 1,777; coal, 5,180 and 6,446; coke, 509 and 
512; forest products, 5,162 and 4,970; ore, 448 and 489; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 12,797 and 12,003; miscellaneous, 22,123 and 
21,533; total, 1920, 50,050; 1919, 51,168; 1918, 35,844. 


Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 29,147 and 
33,202; live stock, 19,814 and 27,762; coal 177,308 and 165,876; 
coke, 10,956 and 8,836; forest products, 39,314 and 41,920; ore, 
9,497 and 9,326; merchandise, L. C, L., 158,918 and 131,423; mis- 
cellaneous, 194,321 and 266,439; total, 1920, 639,275; 1919, 684,784: 
1918, 549,975. 
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Current Topics | 
in Washington 

So Ss 





The Shipping Board as a Regulator of Rates.—In less than 
six months, it is believed, the big question in connection with 
the Shipping Board will be whether it will be bound, as the 
owner and operator of ships, to remember that it is also a rate 
regulating body charged with the duty of making just, reason- 
able, and non-discriminatory rates, that will yield to itself as an 
owner something more than out-of-pocket cost of operation. The 
answer is that, as between American citizens, it will be bound 
to make rates in accordance with the fundamental rule that 
governs the railroads and their supervisor, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Unjust discrimination between one set of 
Americans and another set of Americans might cause the aboli- 
tion of the Board. But when it comes to rates that may put a 
few foreign steam ship lines out of business, it is believed, the 
Board is bound only by such considerations of policy as con- 
strain it to modify the rigors of the law of the jungles. It will 
owe nothing to foreign ship lines. Its whole duty will be to 
America, and one of the foremost of those duties, it has been 
suggested, will be to see to it that its policies do not bring 
greater harm to America than good. The Kaiser, for more than 
a generation, pursued policies which even most foreigners were 
willing to admit were good for Germany. But, in 1914, he got 
so far away from the foundation on which he had been living 
that now, relatively speaking, his country is of little importance 
in European affairs. Just how far the Shipping Board can go 
in promoting a merchant marine, is one of the big questions the 
Board will have to pass on. It is considered doubtful whether 
the Board will be allowed to function on such matters without 
close supervision by the State Department, which, in the last 
analysis, is supposed to advise the country as to what it can or 
ought to do in antagonizing the interests of other nations. The 
whole thing is intimately bound up with the question of sea- 
power expressed in terms of capital fighting ships. 





The Secondary Boycott.—The Supreme Court’s decision in 
the Duplex Printing Press Company case against the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists it seems, does not lay down a 
new principle. The principle that the secondary boycott is ille- 
gal was laid down by William Howard Taft in what is com- 
monly called the Cincinnati brick case and in the Danbury hat- 
ters case. The passage of the Clayton act raised the question 
as to whether there had been a change. The secondary boycott 
is a conspiracy against interstate commerce and a violation of 
the anti-trust law. If the printing press company cares to pur- 
sue the matter farther it can obtain judgments for treble dam- 
ages against those who caused the secondary boycott to be laid 
against it. The direct boycott is not illegal but when a labor 
organization declares a boycott against a man, firm, or company 
that refuses to join the primary boycott, it runs the risk of hav- 
ing the property of its members taken for the benefit of those 
who suffer loss by reason thereof. Taft thought, because he 
had made that decision against the labor unions, he could not 
be nominated for the presidency. He laughed at his friends 
for suggesting such a thing, but he was not only nominated, but 
elected. If his record in that case had anything to do with 
the bolt of Theodore Roosevelt and the overwheling defeat of 
Taft in 1912, the fact has generally escaped the attention of 
those who think they know something about politics. The case 
may have been mentioned in the 1908 campaign but, if it was, 
it was only one of a hundred things which together were not 
strong enough to cause his defeat. In 1912, 1,000 decisions in 
“favor” of organized labor probably would not have saved him 
from disaster. 





The Commission is the Place to Go.—A suggestion made by 
the Supreme Court’s disposition of the Viscose case is that it 
does not pay to go to the courts, in the first instance, with a 
controversy between carrier and shipper. The Supreme Court, 
time and again, has pointed out that, in the matter of classifi- 
cation, rates, rules, and regulations pertaining to the relation 
between carrier and shipper, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has exclusive jurisdiction. The court’s answer to the ques- 
tion asked by the circuit court of appeals is to the effect that 
the district court had no business undertaking to dispose of 
the dispute between the carriers and the shippers of raw silk, 
natural or artificial, because, in the end, it was for the Commis- 
Sion to say whether what the carriers proposed doing was rea- 
sonable or otherwise. Removal of raw silk from the list of 
things that the railroads hold themselves out to transport, now 
that the court has spoken, is just.as much a matter for the 
Opinion of the Commission as would be a question whether raw 
silk should take sixth class or six times first class. The car- 


tiers had to put raw silk in the list of articles they would not 
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carry. That list is a part of the publication on file with the 
Commission. The case would not be changed if the carriers 
simply eliminated raw silk from the classification without say- 
ing anything more about it. Had raw silk been taken out of 
the list without being put in the non-acceptable list, the publi- 
cation would not have complied with the rules for filing tariffs. 
That rule requires the carrier, when it cancels anything, to show 
where the shipper may find the resulting rate or rating. Omis- 
sion would not have helped the carrier to avoid the jurisdiction 
of the Commission. The elimination was proposed while the 
Commission’s power to suspend was in abeyance. The cancel- 
lation could not have been prevented but the question of the 
reasonableness could have been raised instantly, by formal com- 
plaint. Had the Commission held with the carriers, the ship- 
per would have been “down and out” just as he is every time 
the Commission holds against him, because the Commission, in 
deciding a case against him, is not taking from him any property 
right and the fourteenth amendment cannot be invoked. The 
railroad that is required by the order of the Commission toe 
perform service for less than the cost, certainly is being de- 
prived of property and can, therefore, appeal for the protection 
of the Constitution. A shipper may be put out of business by 
the Commission’s judgment that a rate is reasonable, but the 
courts cannot give him help, unless the Commission is so far 
out of the way that there is a presumption that it has gone mad. 
Now that the Supreme Court has deprived the lower courts of 
their assumption of jurisdiction in the matter, the silk people 
will have to go to the Commission for a determination of the 
question. The litigation gave them temporary relief, but if the 
earriers are still of the mind that they do not want to carry raw 
silk and the manufacturers of the artificial product still ob- 
ject, they must seek permanent relief at the hands of the Com- 
mission. 





But the Commission Cannot Decide Everything.—While the 
disposition of the Viscose case strengthens the Commission’s 
hold, if possible, on things involving any thing and everything 
in a tariff publication, it is believed to be a grievous error for 
a shipper to get the idea that the Commission can do as it 
pleases, even with his interests. It is a moral certainty that 
some shipper some day will invite the Commission into court 
on the question of reparation on account of unduly prejudicial 
rates, and its almost invariable holding that the shipper had not 
shown himself to be damaged by reason of the unduly preju- 
dicial rates. The Commission, prior to the decision in the Darn- 
ell-Taenzer case, pushed its decisions to the limit in denying 
reparation after having found that a given rate was unreason- 
able. There are questions of law in undue prejudice cases, and 
on a question of law a shipper has something to carry to a 
court. The recommendation of the Commission, made in its an- 
nual report for 1920, that Congress amend the law so as to 
make an award of reparation depend on the courts may be taken 
as an admission that there is room for debate on the subject 
and the Commission wishes Congress to settle all questions by 
saying that before a shipper may have an award of reparation 
he must go about it formally and technically. 





Packers and the Government.—Justice Stafford, of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, gave the kaleido- 
scope in which the government and the big packers are jumbled 
together another turn January 4 when he rejected the plan pre- 
sented by the packers for carrying out the agreement between 
them and the government under which the packers undertake 
to divest themselves of their railroads, stock yards, stock yard 
newspapers, and other auxiliary businesses. The man who pays 
$1.10 for a steak might wonder what good the-divorce was go- 
ing to do him, because, no matter who. owns the packer rail- 
roads and stock yards, their rates are going to be fixed, so far 
as the shipper of live stock and the consumer of meat are con- 
cerned, by public authority. The big packers may be over- 
charging the owners of live stock for feed for the animals, but, 
it has been inquired, what assurance is the man who pays the 
$1.10 for the steak, going to have that those who buy the yards 
will be any less greedy than the packers are supposed to be? 
The rates for carrying the animals to the yards and for un- 
loading them, are going to be supervised, as at present, by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Besides, it has been asked, 
what good will separation do in this instance, if the packers 
not denominated big, but yet slaughtering thirty or forty per 
cent of the animals the carcasses of which enter commerce 
between the states, are permitted to own railroads, stock yards 
and vegetable canning factories? Millions have been spent in 
prosecuting the big units constituting the so-called trusts and 
breaking them up into small units, though when a national 
crisis comes, the government asks every industry to “get to- 
gether” and serve the public welfare. Only in the matter of 
railroads has the government taken the position that big units 
are desirable, even to the extent of requiring growth by con- 
solidation by the preparation of plans to show what combina- 
tions would be desirable, and the hiring of a college professor 
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to act as the Moses in this matter of going conirary to the spirit 
of the anti-combination law. 

Money for the Commission.—This is the season when Con- 
gress threatens big reductions in the appropriations without a 
corresponding reduction in the duties of the branches of the 
government the allowances of which are to be cut. Should Con- 
gress carry out the idea of the House committee on appropria- 
tions that the Commission must get along on $600,000 less in 
the year beginning next July than in the current fiscal year, it 
is morally certain there will be a protest from shippers and car- 
riers. There is no dead timber in the Commission to be cui 
out. It did not expand during the war like other branches of 
the government. Six hundred thousand dollars less would mean 
a reduction in the number of employees and a reduction in the 
amount of work accomplished. The Commission does not dupli- 
cate the work of any other branch of the government. The rate- 
regulating part of the Shipping Board is the only branch of the 
government that does work like that done by the Commission 
or that could be done by it. It is possible that the labor market 
is such now that employees of the Commission would accept re- 
ductions in pay so as to make the proposed appropriation hurt 
as little as possible, but the big losses in personnel suffered by 
the Commission do not suggest possible economy along that 
line. It is felt by those who are advised as to the work of the 
Commission, that any reduction in its appropriation will be re- 
flected in a lessening of the speed of the regulating body in dis- 
posing of the matters brought before it. The higher paid em- 
ployees in the Commission are the ones that have been leaving 
it. Those remaining in the service dare have no respect for the 
eight-hour day, because, if they did, the work would drag to 
such an extent that there would probably be an explosion in 
Congress because of the protests by both railroads and shippers. 
A. E. H. 


RECONSIGNMENT PRIVILEGES 


An authoritative announcement as to the scope of the in- 
quiry being made by the Commission by reason of its suspension 
of the tariffs involved in I. and S. Docket No. 1250 has been 
made by Secretary McGinty, as follows: 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission recently suspended 
certain tariffs governing reconsignment privileges, Investigation 
and Suspension Docket No. 1250, and it has arranged for public 
hearings in regard to them. 

“The Commission has received numerous inquiries whether 
evidence will be taken at these hearings respecting the recon- 
signment of particular commodities other than fruits and vege- 
tables. As indicated in the suspension orders, this proceeding 
eoncerns only new or changed rates, charges, regulations or 
practices stated in the suspended tariffs. Therefore, evidence 
may be offered at the hearings respecting any new or changed 
rules applying on any commodity. The proceeding, however, 
does not include an inquiry into the lawfulness of the present 
rules in general, which, for the most part, have heretofore been 
approved by the Commission, and are reissued without change 
in the suspended tariffs. 

“In connection with this proceeding the Commission has re- 
opened Docket No. 10173, Reconsignment and Diversion Rules, 
58 I. C. C. 568, solely for the purpose, however, of making the 
record therein available in hearing and disposing of this case. 
It will therefore be unnecessary to repeat at the hearing any 
of the testimony offered in No. 10173, or to file any portion of 
that record as exhibits in order that it may be considered. 

“Hearings have been assigned before Commissioner Ford as 
follows: 


At Chicago, Ill., beginning 10 a. m., Jan. 3, 1921. 

At San Francisco, Cal., beginning 10 a. m., Jan. 11, 1921 

\t New Orleans, La., beginning 10 a. m., Jan. 18, 1921. 

At Jacksonville, Fla., beginning 10 a. m., Jan. 21, 1921. 

\t Washington, D. C., beginning 10 a. m., Jan. 31, 1921. 

“The hearing at Washington has been arranged primarily 
for the purpose of enabling parties who have been unable to 
attend the former hearings to appear and be heard.” 

The scheduled hearing was held before Commissioner Ford 
at Chicago January 3. 

R. H. Wittecombe, testifying as chairman of a committee 
appointed by western carriers, stated that in the belief of the 
carriers, the rules contained in the new tariffs conformed ex- 
actly to the conditions of the decision in question and that such 
discrepancies as might be pointed out by the shippers would be 
immediately corrected. It was the intention of the carriers not 
to offer testimony, but on question being raised as to the num- 
ber of reconsignments allowed on a shipment under the rules, 
H. W. Beyers, freight traffic manager of the C. & N. W. was 
placed on the stand to clear up the point. 

Mr. Beyers stated that the carriers were aware that the 


present wording of the clause in question was rather ambiguous. 
A meeting had been held, he said, at which it was agreed to 
submit a new rule, exaetly the same as to its provisions, but 
worded so as to preclude any further possibility of misunder- 
The present arrangement, and the one which, under 


standing. 
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the proposed rules, would remain in force, was explained as 
allowing one reconsignment, the first, free of charge if made 
in’ the territory south of the Ohio and west of Chicago and the 
Mississippi while the car is in transit, or within 24 hours after 
arrival of the car at destination, providing that destination be 
in the above defined territory. This rule was required by the 
decision as covering shipments originating in that territory but 
has also been made by the carriers to cover shipments originat- 
ing in other territory. In addition to this, two more reconsign- 


ments at a charge are allowed on shipments of this description, 


and two reconsignments at a charge are allowed on other ship- 
ments. The proposal reads as follows: 

“The steam railroads operating in the United States permit 
only two reconsignments on the through rate point of origin 
to final destination, plus the reconsignment charges, regardless 
of whether the shipment moves via one or more roads. (Recon- 
signment and Diversion Rules, Docket 10173, 58 I. C. C., 568.) 
Subsequent changes if made, will be on the basis of local rates 
applicable to each subsequent movement. * * * #* 

“Roads operating in the territories south of the Potomac 
and Ohio Rivers and/or west of Chicago and/or the Mississippi 
River, in addition to the above provide the following: 

One additional change without charge will be made provided such 
change is the first and is made while cars are in the territories 
prescribed, either 

(a) while shipments are enroute; or 

(b) if billed to a destination within the territories prescribed, 
then while enroute or within twenty-four hours after arrival at such 
first billed destination. 

On question by the commissioner, Mr. Beyers stated that, 
within the meaning of the rules, changes in destination made be- 
fore the car leaves the consignor, involving no car movement, 
are not considered reconsignments either in charge or in the 
count of reconsignments allowed. The commissioner also ques- 
tioned the witness regarding the growth of the reconsignment 
practice, eliciting the information that the practice has grown 
enormously since its inception, when it was merely considered a 
courtesy on the part of the carrier. Mr. Beyers stated that 
there had been numerous instances in the past, before recon- 
signment regulation had been attempted. where the consignee 
had merely kept his car moving, through reconsignments, in 
order to avoid demurrage charges. 

The western carriers also submitted the proposal that all 
agency tariff rulings be printed in one issue to avoid future mis- 
construction of phraseology. 

The St. Louis Chamber of Commerce entered a_ protest 
against the order-notify rule which is now under suspension, 
alleging that the peculiar situation of the East St. Louis switch- 
ing district would make the enforcement of that rule unjust and 
discriminatory against the shippers in St. Louis and in the en- 
tire state of Missouri. Mr. Mallott, representative of the traffic 
section of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce was placed on 
the stand, but was dismissed at the request of the Commis- 
sioner, who stated that the testimony being introduced was 
merely a repetition of that taken in the previous case. 

W. R. Scott, appearing for the transportation committee of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade. took exception to that portion 
of the embargo clause which prohibits the reconsignment of 
goods into territory embargoed at the time the car was for- 
warded from point of origin. The carriers agreed to revise this 
rule to conform with the Commission’s decision. 

A representative of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
entered a protest against the rule which imposes a flat charge 
for back-haul reconsignments regardless of whether such re- 
consignment takes place before or after the car has been placed 
for unloading. It was pointed out that, in the case of regular 
reconsignments, the charge is less when the reconsignment is 
made before the car is placed. The representative requested 
consistency on this point. 

The Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association indicated that 
it would be prepared to enter testimony at the hearings in San 
Francisco and New Orleans, but asked that its protest against 
the order-notify rule also to be entered into the records of the 
Chicago hearing. The California Fruit Growers Association said 
their case would be presented at San Francisco. 

The Commissioner then continued the hearing until 1° 

‘m. January 11, at San Francisco. 





PERISHABLE FREIGHT TARIFF 

In supplement No. 6, canceling No. 5 of Fairbanks’ Perish- 
able No. 1, I. C. C. No. 6, a change is made in groupings in the 
C. M. & St. P. groups in Iowa both as to origin and destination: 
and in the Kansas City group No. 2, on the Chicago Great West- 
ern and the Burlington. It contains a new list of perishable 
commodities to become effective February 10. It publishes new 
rules and regulations governing shippers’ instructions, waybill 
notations, transfer charges, diversion and reconsignment, care 
takers with bananas, special rules governing stated refrigeration 
charges, delays to iced cars at loading stations, opening of ven- 
tilators of cars under refrigeration, disposition of refrigeration 
revenue and shipments without re-icing in transit; also special 
rules governing stated replenishment charges and earriers’ [lO 
tective service; all effective February 10. 
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NORFOLK AND PORTSMOUTH 
SWITCHING 


A settlement of the Portsmouth and Norfolk Belt Line 
switching case has been made by the Commission in a report, 
written by Commissioner Woolley in I. and S. No. 1202, opinion 
No. 6522, 59 I, C. C. 579-84. The Commission held that the rail- 
roads had not justified their proposal to increase the line-haul 
rates on lumber from the restricted territory in North Carolina, 
varying in distance from Norfolk from 175 to 300 miles by one 
cent per 100 pounds, but that they had shown that it would be 
reasonable for them to add half a cent to each of the rates from 
points of origin in the restricted area. The Commission con- 
demned the proposal carried in the tariffs under suspension and 
ordered them cancelled, but without prejudice to their right to 
file tariffs proposing an increase of only half a cent. 

The case had been pending since the return of the railroads 
to their owners. During federal control the Commission held 
it was unreasonable for the line-haul carriers to refuse to absorb 
the switching charges of the Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt Line, 
on traffic from the restricted area, and on traffic from non-com- 
petitive points. The Commission’s decision was based on the 
broad proposition that, all the railroads being under federal 
control, shippers were entitled to receive freight at Norfolk and 
Portmouth without extra charge on shipments from the re- 
stricted area and from non-competitive points. 

At the end of the government operation the different car- 
riers proposed to restore the old switching charges. But, in- 
stead of undertaking to justify the re-imposition of non-absorp- 
tion rules and switching charges, the carriers proposed an in- 
crease of one cent per 100 pounds on traffic from the restricted 
area. 

The Commission held that, inasmuch as no testimony had 
been offered in support of the switching schedules, they would 
have to be cancelled. The shippers protested against the 
change in proposals, which took place as the hearing without 
any filing of tariffs to apprise those not directly interested as to 
what was going on. Commissioner Hall, from the bench, called 
attention to the weakness of such a proceeding, which would 
deprive those not directly interested in the case of any oppor- 
tunity to be heard. ; 


In disposing of the case caused by the publication of the 
switching tariffs the Commission ignored the substitute pro- 
posal to increase the line-haul rates, which was based on the 
ground that if the line-haul carriers would have to absorb the 
charges of the belt line, owned by them, their revenues on 
traffic from that restricted area would be very thin. 


The carriers, after being put out of court by reason of their 
failure to go at the matter in a regular way, filed tariffs propos- 
ing a one cent increase and that phase of the case is the one 
handled in the report written by Commissioner Woolley. 

Woolley called attention to the fact that the one-cent in- 
crease in rates from the restricted area would produce $22,000 
in excess of the switching absorptions on the current rates. 
The carriers undertook to justify that excess on the ground that 
it just about covered the absorptions of belt line charges on 
trafic from non-competitive points beyond the restricted area. 
Woolley said that that would not do and that rates from the 
restricted area would have to be considered wholly without 
reference to absorptions on traffic from territory not involved 
in this proceeding. 


DEFINITION OF “PRACTICE” 


A practice that affects only one person or corporation is just 
as much a practice as if it affected all patrons of a common ecar- 
ner and, therefore, it is subject to regulation by the Commis- 
sion. That is the substance of a definition of the word made 
y Commissioner McChord in an opinion on No. 11131, Postal 
Telegraph-Cable Co. vs. Western Union Telegraph Company, 
opinion No. 6499, 59 I. C. C. 512-17. The opinion condemns the 
practice of the Western Union, which requires the Postal, when 
tie latter transfers a message to the former, to bring along the 
cash, the condemnation resting on the fact that if the same per- 
son sends the message direct to the Western Union, credit is 
extended, and the further fact that when the Postal desires to 
send a Message on its own account over the wires of the Western 
‘Qion, the latter gives it credit. 

_ According to Mr. McChord, the principal contention of the 
Western Union was that the giving of credit to one customer and 
denying it to another is neither an unlawful discrimination nor 
a2 unreasonable practice. It further contended that the Commis- 
‘ion had not the power to require the Western Union to per- 
‘orm service on credit. 





In the matter of selective extensions of credit, McChord 
said, the Commission, in American Coal & Coke Co. vs. Michi- 
gan Central, laid down the rule that “the all-embracing prohibi- 
tions of the law against undue or unreasonable preference, preju- 
dice or disadvantage apply to this practice as to all others.” 
That view, expressed in 36 I. C. C. 195, has never been attacked 
in a court, nor seriously before the Commission. McChord said 
in connection with this matter, while the extension of credit by 
common carriers by railroad is the exception, the fact is the 
other way about in the practices of both Western Union and 
Postal. Credit is given by the Western Union to every person 
whose name is found in a telephone directory, provided there 
has never been any trouble in collecting from such a person. 

The Western Union said that a practice is “one of general 
and uniform application and does not refer to the relations be- 
tween the carrier and a particular subscriber or patron.” 

“This contention is obviously unsound,” said McChord. He 
said the law does not use the word practice in any unusual 
sense and that the law is broad enough to cover any unreason- 
able practice of a common carrier, whether toward one shipper 
or patron, or all. The power of the Commission over unreason- 
able or unlawful discriminations, he said, is plenary, In bringing 
his condemnation of the practice of the Western Union to its 
climax, McChord said: 

“This is not a case in which the Western Union merely re- 
fuses credit to a particular concern. It does not deny credit to 
the Postal as a customer; it denies it to that company only as the 
medium of transfor of messages, even though the senders are 
themselves otherwise accorded credit. It does so, not because 
it deems either the Postal or the senders irresponsible, but solely 
in an effort to make it inexpedient for the Postal to accept such 
messages, and thus hamper its activities as a competitor. As it 
will accept for transmission on credit messages received from 
senders otherwise than through the medium of the Postal but not 
when transferred by that company, and admittedly would accept 
on credit the Postal’s own messages, the only possible infer- 
ence is, a desire to discredit and injure the Postal. Applied in 
this way, with this obviously sinister purpose, the practice com- 
plained of is unreasonable in the last degree.” 

The order requires the Western Union to establish a reason- 
able practice on or before February 1. A reasonable practice, the 
report said, would be for the Western Union to extend credit to 
the, Postal, on messages transferred by it to the Western Union, 
to the same extent that it would give credit to the sender were 
the message delivered dirctly and not through the agency of the 
Postal. McChord said that, as a mattr of course, if the Western 
Union at any time should have reason to question the responsi- 
bility of the Postal, it may secure itself by requiring an appropri- 
ate bond or other sufficient security. 

This refusal to give credit to the Postal grew out of the 
fact, the report indicates, that on August 1, 1919, when the 
government relinquished the telegraph lines, the Postal reduced 
the rates made by the postmaster general to the pre-war level, 
while the Western Union continued the Burleson rates. The 
Western Union said it feared senders of messages through the 
medium of the Postal would refuse to pay the higher Western 
Union rates; and also that the Postal would refuse to pay and 
question the propriety of the present Western Union rates. 


PETROLEUM INCREASES DENIED 


The proposal of the carriers to increase rates on petroleum 
and its products from points in Kansas, Oklahoma, and Missouri 
to Chicago, Milwaukee, Racine, and related points, under inquiry 
in I. and S. No. 1201, opinion No. 6495, 59 I. C. C., 499-501, 
has been condemned by the Commission as not justified. The 
proposed advances were suggested as a compliance with the 
Commission’s order in Wadhams Oil Company vs. Director- 
General (57 I. C. C., 597), in which the regulating body con- 
demned rates to Milwaukee and Racine because they were more 
than three cents higher than the rates to Chicago. The car- 
riers, in the tariffs under suspension, proposed to increase the 
rate to Chicago from 29.5 cents to 32 cents and from 34.5 cents 
to 35 cents, the rates to Milwaukee and Racine. In his report 
Commissioner Woolley said the higher rates to Milwaukee and 
Racine had not been justified. Therefore. he said, the still 
greater increases proposed to Chicago must fail of justification. 


BOOTS AND SHOES RAIL-AND-WATER 





The Commission, on a report by Commissioner Woolley, 
has dismissed No. 8734, E. A. Waxelbaum & Bro., Inc., vs. Ocean 
Steamship Company of Savannah et al., opinion 6488, 59 I. C. C. 
480-2; and No. 4596, Chamber of Commerce of the City of Au- 
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gusta vs. A. C. L, et al.; and No. 5429, Freight Bureau, Chamber 
of Commerce of Macon, Ga., vs. Central of Georgia. 

These cases were filed in 1911, 1913 and 1916. They as- 
sailed, as unreasonable and unduly prejudicial, rail and water 
rates on boots and shoes, from New York and Boston to Au- 
gusta and Macon. Woolley’s report holds that the unjust dis- 
criminations that may have existed prior to January 1, 1916, 
were removed by the readjustment of rates that went into ef- 
fect on that day as a result of the Commission’s findings and 
order in Fourth Sections Violations in the Southeast and that 
the complainants had not shown themselves to have been dam- 
aged by the maladjustments prior to that date. In one of the 
commercial organization complaints the shoe dealers alleged 
to have been damaged were not named. Woolley said that the 
prayer for reparation therefore was nugatory. The complain- 
ants covered by the other commercial organization complaint 
did not offer any testimony. Waxelbaum & Brother simply 
showed that their business fell off in months when Atlanta 
competitors had the nominal advantage of lower rates, but the 
showing was not clear that the difference in rates was the cause 
of the reduction. 


REPARATION ON PLASTER 


An award of reparation, on account of an overcharge, has 
been made in No. 10953, Acme Cement Plaster Co. vs. Quanah, 
Acme & Pacific, et al, opinion No. 6497, 59 I. C. C. 508-9, the 
traffic being a double load of 300 sacks of plaster from Acme, 
Tex., to Farmington, Mo., and 600 sacks of plaster to Chaffee, 
Mo. The shipment to Farmington was the only one in question. 
The carriers imposed a combination rate of 29.5 cents, The 
Commission held that the combination of 23.5 cents, applied to 
the shipment to Chaffee should have been applied to the one to 
Farmington, because there was no prohibition against double- 
loading and no provision requiring one destination to be inter- 
mediate to the other. 








CLASSIFICATION OF GINGER ALE 


In a report on I. and S. No. 1215, “Ginger Ale from Shreve- 
port to and Between Points in Texas,” opinion No. 6517, 59 
1. C, C., 566-7, the Commission held that the carriers had not 
justified their proposal to eliminate ginger ale from the list of 
articles taking Class C rates, which would have the effect of put- 
ting that soft drink on the fifth-class basis. 


DEMURRAGE ON LUMBER 


The Commission has dismissed No. 10681, Lowry Lumber Co. 
vs. Southern et al., opinion 6498, 59 I. C. C, 510-11, holding that 
the demurrage charges and rate applicable on three carloads of 
lumber from Haslam, Tex., to Washington, D. C., and ultimately 
moved, via Potomac Yard, Va., to New England destinations 
were not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. The decision also 
covers No. 10689, Same vs. Same, and No. 10688, Same vs, Same. 


RATES ON COAL 


A finding of unreasonable rates on coal and an award of 
reparation down to the basis of the rates found reasonable has 
been made in No. 10954, Kansas Flour Mills Co. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al., opinion No. 6513, 59 I. C. C. 557-8. The finding is 
that various rates on coal from Haileyville, Okla., to Goodwin, 
Okla., and reconsigned to Higgins, Tex., were unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceeded the joint rates of $3.05 on lump 
coal and $2.55 on nut coal, plus a reconsigning charge of $5 per 
car, and reparation is to be made to that basis. Combinations 
were applied, but mistakes in the rates caused overcharges to 
be made, even on that basis. 


ADDITIONS TO RAIL FACILITIES 


Robert S. Binkerd, assistant to the chairman of the Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives, in a statement in ‘American Rail- 
roads,” which is issued by the association, reviews the steps 
taken by the railroads to add to their equipment and track 
facilities. 

“The railroad companies have ordered approximately 40,000 
freight cars this year,” he said, ‘and in the later months of the 
year were attempting to make financial arrangements which 
would enable them to increase this sum total to about 60,000. 
Of these, some 15,000 will be refrigerator cars, there having been 
no net addition to this class of equipment for some years, and 
there having been no refrigerator cars constructed at all during 
the entire twenty-six months of federal control. 

“The companies either have ordered or are making the 
financial arrangements to purchase approximately 1,500 addi- 


tional locomotives and about 1,200 passenger cars. The total 
cost of this equipment is approximately as follows: 

S5,BOO PUG Care Ot. SEBGD GAGs oi ccsccccsciccsocswcvecsss $135,000,000 
15,000 Refrigerator cars at $4,500 each.......ccccccccccccecs 67,500,000 
1,500 Locomotives at $70,000 each........ccccccccccccccecs 105,000,000 
1,200 Passenger train cars at $35,000 each............eee00. 42,000,000 


NE, Sted beitnn hie a ees ae Bee mela wied winkiaaidinwe weal $349,500,000 
“In addition to this, the Pullman Company is building 500 
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Pullman cars this year, none having been built during the period 
of federal control. 

“Capital expenditures on fixed property this year have neces- 
sarily been largely confined to those which would promote the 
movement of cars. It is impossible for the carriers, even if the 
present rate increase ultimately brings them a six per cent re- 
turn, to go into a seven to eight per cent money market and 
raise large sums of money for capital improvements. In addi- 
tion, the congestion existing and developing at the time private 
operation was resumed made extensions for the purpose of 
producing additional traffic for the time being impracticable 
and required that the traffic already in existence and incapable 
of being moved should receive the first provision in facilities. 

“Accordingly, the expenditures made have generally looked 
toward the enlargement of roundhouses and engine terminals 
capacity, the increase of shops, machinery and tools for the 
repair of equipment, the extension of sidings, additional yard 
tracks, interlocking devices, automatic signals and heavier rail 
and ballast. 

“In addition, a number of important carriers have been 
double-tracking, strengthening bridges, reducing grades, and 
other work necessary for the extension of the operation of 
heavier locomotives and larger capacity cars. 

“Typical of important projects under foot are the application 
of heavier power to the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company; 
the building of a double track on the ruling grade of the Vir- 
ginian, which will almost double its coal carrying capacity; 
three big freight yards on the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford; the elimination of a limiting tunnel on the Delaware & 
Hudson; the expansion of the Louisville & Jefferson bridge; 
the building of a cut-off on the Kanawha & Michigan; flattening 
curves and reducing grades on the Norfolk Southern; the con- 
struction of a big grain elevator at Baltimore by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad; the enlargement of yard and engine facilities 
on the Texas & Pacific and the Wheeling & Lake Erie; and the 
extension of the coal pier of the Western Maryland at Baltimore. 

“All told, it is estimated that the carriers are spending some 
$300,000,000 upon such improvements, of which about $70,000,000 
is being financed by loans from the fund provided by section 
210 of the Transportation Act, and most of the remainder out of 
earnings, 

“The operating expenses filed by the carriers with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission show that in the six months from 
March 1 to September 30 the carriers spent approximately 
$175,000,000 more than in the similar six months of 1919 on the 
maintenance of their fixed property, and approximately $220,000, 
000 more than during the similar six months of 1919 on the 
maintenance of their cars and locomotives. 

“Some of this increased expenditure of course merely re- 
flects the higher wages which the railroads are compelled to 
pay for such work, but a considerable part of it also represents 
outright increases in physical reparation necessary to make up 
some of the deterioration caused during the war period. 

“The ability of the railroads to make up even the deferred 
maintenance of the war period is conditioned not alone upon 
earnings, but upon the prices of labor and commodities, and upon 
the extent to which and the rapidity with which they realize the 
return contemplated by the present increase in rates. 

“When it comes, however, to genuine expansion of the rail- 
road plant, that cannot be looked for in any large measure 
until there is something like a world-wide readjustment of the 
conditions of money and credit which would enable an industry 
with a six per cent earning power to compete against other in- 
dustries for large sums of money in the investment market. 
When that time comes, the railroads will undoubtedly make the 
largest possible use of it.” 


PAYMENT OF GUARANTY 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Representative Winslow of Massachusetts has introduced 4 
bill to amend the transportation act so that partial payments 
may be made to the carriers of amounts due them under the 
guaranty before the final balance is determined. It is designed 
to remedy the situation growing out of the refusal of Secretary 
Houston to honor the Commission’s certificates for partial pay- 
ments after September 1. 

The Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, January 3, 
held in the mandamus suit brought by the Grand Trunk WesterD 
against the Secretary of the Treasury, that the latter was not 
authorized to make partial payments of guaranty under the 
transportation act. This ruling sustains the position taken by 
Secretary Houston. A. P. Thom, for the carriers, said an ap 
peal would be taken and also that steps would be taken at once 
to have Congress amend the transportation act so it would be 
clear that partial payments may be made. 





Z. & W. NOTE 
The Zanesville & Western Railway Company has been al 
thorized by the Commission to issue a ten-year promissory note 
for $60,000 payable to the New York Central, the proceeds to bé 
used for additions and betterments to roadway and structures. 
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Tentative Reports of the Commission , 


LOGS, BOYNE TO CADILLAC 


A recommendation that the complaint be dismissed has been 
made by Examiner Henry C. Keene in a tentative report on No. 
11216, Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc., vs. Grand Rapids & Indiana and 
the Director-General. The allegation is that a rate of $2.81 per 
thousand feet on logs, moving in the period between December 31, 
1919, to February 29, 1920, from Boyne to Cadillac, Mich., was 
unreasonable, in violation of section 1 of the act to regulate com- 
merce and section 10 of the federal control act. 

Primarily, the question was as to whether the Grand Rapids 
& Indiana was under obligation to do the switching at Boyne and 
at Cadillac or make an allowance for the work done by the unin- 
corporated railroad owned by the complainant. 

The examiner treated the question of allowance for the 
work done by the facilities furnished by the complainant in the 
same way that the Commission has been treating most of the 
terminal railroad questions for the last year and a half; that 
is, he said a trunk line need not, in the absence of a showing 
of unjust discrimination, make an allowance to a shipper furnish- 
ing a facility so long as the trunk line is ready to perform the 
switching service, wherever, by custom and general usage, the 
line-haul rate covers that service. 


CHARGES ON IMPORTED SHEEP SKINS 


In tentative report in No. 11510, Tanners’ Council of the 
United States of America et al. vs. Director-General, as agent, 
written by Examiner Gartner, it is recommended that the Com- 
mission find that the complainants are entitled to reparation 
on certain shipments of imported sheep skins, moving from 
Pacific coast ports to points in eastern territory between June 
25, 1918, and February 15, 1919, on which were assessed freight 
charges on the basis of the fifth-class rate of $2.3714 in an 
amount equal to the difference in such charges and those that 
would have accrued based on a rate of $1.25 per 100 pounds. 

The case grew out of the cancellation of import rates by the 
Director-General on June 25, 1918. The complainants, during 
the period from June 25, 1918, to February 15, 1919, imported 
from New Zealand via Pacific coast ports large quantities of 
sheep skins on which, in the absence of a specific import com- 
modity rate, the fifth-class rate of $2.3714 was charged. The im- 
port rate previously in effect was. $1 and contemporaneously 
with that rate there was a $1 domestic rate applying from Pa- 
cific coast terminals to eastern territory on hides (green), cattle 
tails (green), pig skins (green), sheep slats (green), and sheep 
pelts (green). This domestic rate was increased to $1.25 by 
the same order which cancelled the import rates, and was in 
effect at the time the shipments involved moved. 

Examiner Gartner recommends that the Commission hold 
that the charges applied to the shipments of imported pickled 
sheep skins from Pacific coast ports to eastern territory be- 
tween June 25, 1918, and February 15, 1919, were unreasonable 
to the extent that they exceeded charges based on the domestic 
commodity rate applicable between the same points on sheep 
slats (green) of $1.25. 





APPLES, CALIFORNIA TO ARIZONA 


Examiner Henry C. Keene, in a tentative report on No. 
11353, Traffic Bureau, Chamber of Commerce of Phoenix, Ariz., 
et al. vs. Southern Pacific et al., recommended a holding that a rate 
of $1.095 on fresh apples, in carloads, from Watsonville, Calif., 
to Phoenix, Ariz., was unreasonable to the extent that it ex- 
ceeded a rate of $1.04 and that reparation should be awarded. 


RATE ON SULPHURIC ACID 


In a tentative report on No. 11652, Galena Signal Oil Com- 
pany of Texas vs. Colorado & Southern et al., Examiner Eddy 
has recommended a finding that the rate of 41.5 cents on sul- 
phurie acid in tank cars from Denver to Galena, Tex., 11.9 miles 
east of Houston, applied between March 14, 1919, and May 17, 
1920, was unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded 38 cents, 
which was the sum of the intermediate rates in effect at the 
time the shipments moved, and unjustly discriminatory to the 
extent that it exceeded a rate of 31.5 cents, which was in effect 
contemporaneously to Port Arthur, which is more distant from 
Denver than Galena, but not directly intermediate, because 
Galena is on a branch line. 

Eddy said the record did not disclose damage to have been 
suffered by the complainant, although there was some testimony 
to show that competing refiners shipped on the lower rate to 
Houston and to Port Arthur. Therefore, he recommended a 
denial of reparation. 





The testimony showed that on every kind of freight, other 








than sulphuric acid, Galena was in the Houston-Port Arthur 
group. Since the complaint was filed, the rate on sulphuric 
acid has also been put down to the basis of the rate to the 
Houston-Port Arthur group. 





UNREASONABLE EXPORT RATE 


An award of reparation has been recommended by Examiner 
John A. McQuillan in a tentative report on No. 11507, Texas 
Company vs. Director-General, as agent, on account of an un- 
reasonable export rate on lubricating oil and paraffine wax from 
Port Arthur, Tex., to Galveston, Tex., in the fall and early 
winter of 1918. The legally applicable rate of 29.5 cents was 
assessed and collected, but the complainants pointed out that, 
while that rate was being collected on shipments from Port 
Arthur to Galveston, marked for export, the carriers were main- 
taining a rate of 16.5 between the same points when the stuff 
was to go for coastwise shipment by water. They also main- 
tained a rate of 16.5 for coastwise traffic, from Port Arthur to 
New Orleans, a distance of 300 miles. The carriers called at- 
tention to many rates for hauls no greater than the one from 
Port Arthur to Galveston, higher than the one against which 
the complaint was laid, to show that it was not unreasonable. 
The examiner, however, thinks the Commission should hold the 
rate of 29.5 unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded 16.5 
cents, which rate was established January 15, 1919, and that 
reparation should be awarded down to the basis of 16.5 cents. 


GROCERS -PACKERS CASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


About all the disagreements between the wholesale grocers 
and the meat packers as to facts that have been aired in the 
public discussions between them were in evidence in the argu- 
ments, on January 5, on the complaints of the grocers alleging 
unjust discrimination by the railroads against the grocers in 
favor of the packers. Clifford Thorne and James Stillwell, the 
former attorney for the grocers and the latter for the central 
territory railroads, were unable even to agree as to the facts 
in the record. 

The case was presented at the morning session by Clifford 
Thorne, Dana T. Ackerly and R. C. Fulbright, for the grocers, 
and Franklin D. Jones for the intervening dairy interests which 
support the contentions of the grocers; James Stillwell, for the 
eastern railroads, and Kenneth F. Burgess, for the western car- 
riers. The intervening packers, who were really the defendants, 
did not have an opportunity to be heard until the nominal parties 
had been heard. 

In closing his opening statement of the case, Mr. Thorne 
pointed out that the packer obtains a peddler car for the move- 
ment of less-than-carload quantities when he agrees to furnish 
a minimum load of 10,000 pounds, with the privilege of stopping 
the car at many places. The grocer gets a car when he agrees 
to furnish 15,000 pounds, but in some instances that privilege 
is limited to one destination, while the packer may unload at 
many points. 

The argument in behalf of the dairy interests went largely 
to the point that the common carrier railroad should not be 
permitted to surrender its function of furnishing transportation 
to a shipper or, if it did surrender part of its function, it should 
be required to establish a similar public service. In such an 
event, Mr. Jones, who was making the argument, believed that 
the private service would be discontinued. He said that as a 
result of the discriminations of the railroads, the big packers 
had acquired 50 per cent of the trade in cheese and 19 per cent 
of the trade in butter. 


Mr. Jones objected to the mixing rules, contending that they 
should be confined to the mixing of related articles, as, for 
instance, the products of the slaughter houses. He could see 
no economic reason for allowing any other kind of mixtures. 

Commissioner Aitchison wanted to know if it was not the 
duty of a carrier to see that space was not wasted in private 
cars just as much as it was its duty to conserve space in its 
own cars. He suggested that if the packer is not permitted 
to put other articles into the slack space in a peddler car, the 
demand for merchandise cars will be increased. Mr. Jones 
suggested that the remedy for that would be the substitution 
of a public refrigerator car service in which other shippers 
could take up the slack space. He contended further that the 


extension of the peddler car principle was as bad as would have 
been the extension of the carload principle to the extent of 
His conclusion was that the 
Only a few shippers can utilize 


making rates based on trainloads. 
practice is illegal and unlawful. 
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the peddler car and the fact that the rules hold out the privilege 
to all shippers does not make it lawful. 

Mr. Ackerly discussed the economic phases of the subject, 
agreeing, however, with Commissioner Potter that the Com- 
mission must deal with the subject from a transportation and 
not an economic point of view. His excuse for dealing with 
that phase was that the packers had contended that the chief 
cause of complaint existed because the grocers have not been 
efficient and economical in transportation. He contended that 
the grocers are asking only that the railroads give them the 
service they give,to others and that exclusion is the alternative 
only in the event they cannot. 

“In the event the railroads took over these refrigerator cars 
would the public obtain the benefit of packer service?” inquired 
Mr. Potter. 

Mr. Ackerly said Mr. Thorne would answer that in his 
closing. 

“The railroads in this case are the innocent by-standers,” 
said Mr. Stillwell, his contention being that it is a row between 
the packers and grocers. 

So far as the eastern carriers are concerned, he said, there 
has been no showing of necessity for changes in the peddler 
car rules; the carriers in that part of the country had suggested 
making the peddler car minimum 21,000 pounds, the same as 
the fresh meat minimum, but the Commission had disagreed 
with them and required the continuance of the 20,000-pound 
minimum. 

“It’s true that by putting a ham into a carload of nails, the 
whole mixture moves on the minimum pertaining to hams,” 
admitted Mr. Stillwell, both articles being rated fifth class. 
“But anybody can do that and there is no discrimination. No- 
body, so far as I know, has ever done it.” 

Mr. Aitchison suggested that that would be a waste of trans- 
portation, the minimum on nails being 56,000 pounds, while the 
minimum on hams is about 36,000. 

— it is not an unjust discrimination,” persisted Mr. Still- 
well, 

“We are innocent, but we are not by-standers,” said Mr. 
Burgess, in beginning his defense of the western carriers. He 
said there was only one mixing rule in Western Classification 
territory that ought to be changed. That is carried in one of 
Leland’s tariffs. It permits the use of articles put into a peddler 
car to take up the slack space to be counted in making up 
the minimum. The western trunk line rule requiring the mini- 
mum to be made up of fresh meat should prevail throughout 
the Western Classification territory, he said. 

“Mr. Jones’s clients are interveners in this case,” said Mr. 
Burgess. “They are asking for the establishment of a refrig- 
erator car service. There is no such prayer in the complaint 
of the grocers and an intervener has no right to broaden the 
issues. 

“The allegation that the packer cars receive better service 
than the merchandise cars of the grocers is not true. They 
receive precisely the same service. They are hauled in the 
same train to the first division point and if there is any delay 
it is in the grocer not getting his goods to the freight station 
in time to get out on the same train. The average wholesale 
grocer does not distribute beyond the first division point. Mr. 
Thorne used as an illustration a car coming from Chicago to 
Washington. No grocer in Chicago ships that far.” 

Attorney-General Palmer and his decree requiring the five 
big packers to get out of the grocery business received some at- 
tention at the hands of attorneys for the big and little packers 
at the afternoon session. Walter E. McCornack, for the interior 
Iowa packers, said his clients were selling groceries and in- 
tended continuing to do so until some law was passed requiring 
them to get out of the grocery business. George P. Boyle, rep- 
resenting George E. Hormel & Co., gave similar notice. 

Before they made their declarations, Ross D. Rynder, 
speaking for the big packers generally and Swift & Co. in par- 
ticular, said that Swift & Co. had already complied with the 
part of the consent decree requiring them to get out of the 
grocery business, although the decree was not in force. In the 
last six months, by reason of that decree, Swift & Co.’s tonnage, 
he said, has fallen off 19,000,000 pounds because they had not 
had the interdicted articles to load in their cars. 

Luther M. Walter wanted to know what kind of an admin- 
istration there was in the Department of Justice, when in the 
face of the transportation law it forced the big packers to 
agree to an arrangement that caused a waste of transportation 
amounting to 19,000,000 pounds in six months. He wanted to 
know of what effect was that part of the transportation law 
saying that rates shall be made to give 5.5 or 6 per cent to 
railroads “efficiently managed’ when one department of the 
government, not charged with any duty in that respect, was 
allowed to force a waste of that kind. He said that if the 
grocers shipped the 19,000,000 pounds of freight which Swift 
& Co. were not allowed to handle, the railroads were put to ex- 
tra expense, because when Swift & Co. were allowed to handle 
groceries, they loaded the freight into the cars. The grocers, 
as a rule, he said, take their freight to the freight houses. 
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Answering Commissioner Potter he said that undoubted 
the loading of merchandise cars was improved but he added 
that the same number of peddler cars was used and probably 
the number of merchandise cars was increased, so there was 
a loss of transportation and an increase in cost to the carrie 
He suggested that the consumer had some interest in this mat 
ter because he pays the bills: 

“I do not agree with Mr. Burgess in his remarks about 
the rule in the Leland tariff,’ said Walter. “That rule was pre- 
scribed by this Commission and I think it is a good one. The 
carriers, of course, did not want it, but this Commission thought 
it should be put in and we agree that it should remain.” 

In behalf of the southern carriers, N. W. Proctor said they 
had specialized in giving a frequent and expedited merchandise 
service so that the southern wholesale grocers had really no 
complaint. They had more favorable mixtures than the packers 
and the testimony proved that there were more merchandise 
trains than trains carrying peddler cars.. The grocers, he said, 
also had the advantage of the packers in the minima. In fact, 
it might be inferred from what he said that the packers had 
grounds for complaint. 

Mr. Rynder said that because he loads and ices the cars, 
the packer is at a disadvantage of 25 cents per 100 pounds with 
the grocer in sending out grocery items, without allowing any- 
thing for overhead. Answering questions, he said he thought 
the packers were able to compete with the grocers in many lines 
because they were also manufacturers, while the grocers were 
middlemen as to everything they ship. But he said he did not 
want to make general statements positively because he really 
did not know. In the case of 5,500 cars the service, in time 
used in transit, was equal on peddler and merchandise Cars. 
On 2,500, roundly speaking, he said, the packers had an ad- 
vantage, and an 2,500 the grocers had an advantage. In one 
week 15,000 merchandise cars are dispatched from Chicago and 
only 253 peddler cars. 

H. K. Crafts for Armour & Co. said the packers had pro- 
posed a new mixing rule confining the mixture to the edible 
products of animal slaughtering and to substitutes for lard, 
which are not products of animal slaughter. 

“Why should not glue be included?” asked Commissioner 
Potter. : 

Crafts said that while glue is a product of animal slaughter, 
the packers, in proposing a new rule, thought they should con- 
fine themselves to the edible products of animal slaughter so as 
to avoid any further conflicts with the grocers. 

Walter E. McCornack, in behalf of the interior Iowa pack- 
ers said there was little evidence relative to the Iowa situation- 
in fact, so little that no order should be issued against carriers 
serving Iowa packers. He said that the interior lowa packers, 
except Sinclair & Company, had not entered into any consent 
decree with the Department of Justice to retire from the grocery 
business and that they did not intend to do so—in fact, they 
intended to increase their business. He argued his case on the 
facts saying that the packers did not have any better service 
than the grocers; he then argued on the law, that even if the 
packers did have a better service on groceries than wholesale 
grocers had on groceries, even then relief should not be granted 
because the public was benefited. 

He further said that if there was any discrimination it was 
not unjust and unlawful for the following reasons: 

1. Placing groceries in refrigerator cars straight from the pack- 
ing plants rather than sending the groceries through the freight 
house saves the carrier money, and it is the most economical way 
of handling the business. The act to regulate commerce requires 
the carriers to transact business economically and efficiently; it not 
only aided car efficiency but relieved freight houses. 

2. It saves the retailer money because he can have his meats 
and groceries come at the same time. Some of them are miles from 
a railroad. It saves one drayage trip each time. tetailers are ship- 
ping and have standing before the Commission. f 

3. If there is any expedition this expedition is for the benefit 
of the public generally. The groceries help the meat and the meat 
helps the groceries in getting service for both. 

{. Carriers offer the same service to the grocers. 

Mr. Boyle said the smaller packer needed the peddler ca! 
more than the big one did because he had no branch houses. 
In the case of one Iowa packer who kills only hogs, a corn- 
canning plant is to be added to the hog killing plant so as to 
keep the labor in that small city the year round and have it 
ready for the heavy killing season without any addition to the 
selling force or the overhead. He said that packer was not 
going to pay any attention to the consent decree issued agains! 
the big packers because he knew of no law saying he might not 
use a force for canning corn in the summer and killing hogs it 
the winter. 

Mr. Thorne closed the argument. He called attention ‘0 
many statements of fact made by the attorneys for the pack- 
ers which he said were erroneous. He denied that the issue had 
narrowed down to the peddler car, saying that the record con- 
tained much testimony as to the disadvantage of the grocer in 
competing with the packers in their straight carload shipments. 


Our Washington office is your Washington office if 
you are a DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD subscriber. 
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U. S. Supreme Court Decisions 


SILK CLASSIFICATION CASE 


“The importance to the commerce of the country of the ex- 
clusive initial jurisdiction which Congress has committed to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission need not be repeated and 
cannot be overstated, and, concluding as we do, that the case 
falls plainly within that jurisdiction, the question asked by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals must be answered in the negative,” 
said Associate Justice Clarke of the United States Supreme 
Court, January 3, in disposing of No. 424, Director-General of 
Railroads et al. vs. The Viscose Company. 

Justice Clarke said that silk, artificial and natural, had been 
accepted by the carriers for transportation as freight for many 
years prior to the action which gave rise to the question which 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit 
had certified to the Supreme Court for answer, and that the 
commodity had been classified in tariffs as first class. 

January 21, 1920, Director-General Hines authorized a 
supplement amending Rule 8 of Consolidated Classification 
No. 1 so that silk, natural or artificial, would be included in 
articles that would not be accepted for shipment. The supple- 
ment was filed with the Commission on January 28, 1920, to be- 
come effective February 29 of that year. 

The Viscose Company, extensive manufacturers of artificial 
silk, alleged irreparable injury would result to it if the tariff 
became effective and sought and obtained a temporary injunc- 
tion, which was later made permanent, in the District Court of 
the United States for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, re- 
straining the Director-General and other appellants from putting 
the provisions of the supplement into operation and also from 
refusing to accept the Viscose Company’s product for ship- 
ment as freight. An appeal from the District Court brought 
the case to the Circuit Court of Appeals, which certified the fol- 
lowing question to the Supreme Court for answer: “Did the 
District Court have purisdiction to decide the matter raised by 
complainant’s bill and thereupon to annul the said action of the 
Director-General of Railroads and enjoin the carriers from com- 
plying therewith?” 

Justice Clarke said the appellants (the Director-General and 
carriers) contended that exclusive initial jurisdiction over the 
controversy involved was in the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and that appellees should have applied to that tribunal for 
relief. They further contend that the action of the Director- 
General constituted a change in regulation and in classification 
and that, therefore, the Commission had jurisdiction. The ap- 
pellees argued that for the common carriers to exclude a com- 
modity from their tariffs and to refuse to accept it for ship- 
ment was neither classification nor regulation and that a ques- 
tion for the courts to decide was presented. 

“To exclude a commodity from all classes is classification 
of it in as real a sense and with as definite effect as to include 
it in any one of the usual classes,” said Justice Clarke. 

The court cited the parts of the act to regulate commerce 
and numerous court decisions in support of the finding that the 
District Court had no initial jurisdiction over the subject matter 
of the Viscose Company’s complaint. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC WINS 


The Southern Pacific Company won its case in the United 
States Supreme Court, January 3, in which the court reversed 
lower courts for sustaining a verdict and judgment against 
the Southern Pacific and in favor of the estate of W. A. Linder, 
an engineer employed by the Southern Pacific, who was killed 
by being struck by the end of a mail crane as the engine passed 
by. Linder was in service between El Paso, Tex., and Deming, 
N. Mex. The Supreme Court held that Linder, who had been 
over the route many times, knew of the presence of the mail 
crane, and that in looking out of his cab window had assumed 
the risk of injury. The court said in effect that if the jury had 
hot permitted sentiment to enter into its finding it would have 
decided the company was not liable for the injury which caused 
the engineer’s death. 


ERIE GRADE AT PATERSON, N. J. 


The United States Supreme Court, in Nos. 34 and 34, Erie 
Railroad Company vs, Board of Public Utility Commissioners, 
City of Paterson, N. J., et al., January 3, sustained an order 
requiring the Erie to change its grade at fifteen places in the 
city of Paterson where the Erie crosses that number of streets. 
Under the order the Erie was required to place its track under 
fourteen of the crossings and over the street at the remaining 
crossing. 

The Erie appealed from the order, contending it did not 
have the assets to make the changes, which were estimated to 
cost $2,000,000, at least without interfering with the proper de- 
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velopment of its interstate commerce. It further contended that 
the hearing before the city board did justify the finding that 
the crossings were dangerous to the public. 

The lower courts justified the order. The Supreme Court 
affirmed these judgments, holding the board was justified in 
making the order. 


VEGETABLE LOSS CLAIM FAILS 


The Supreme Court of the United States, January 3, affirmed 
the lower court in No. 118, A. L. Bracht vs. the San Antonio 
& Aransas Pass, for refusing to allow Bracht to recover against 
the carrier for damage to a carload of vegetables. Bracht 
shipped vegetables from Ingleside to Dallas, Tex., over the San 
Antonio & Aransas Pass and the M. K. & T. on a bill of lading 
on the face of which was plainly printed: “For use only between 
points within state of Texas.” Bracht expected to sell the vege- 
tables in Dallas, but did not and directed the M. K. & T. to 
forward the car to Kansas City. The carrier took up the origi- 
nal bill of lading and issued an interstate bill. The vegetables 
were received in bad condition at Kansas City and Bracht sued 
the San Antonio & Aransas Pass as the initial carrier, claiming 
the right to recover under the Carmack amendment. The lower 
court held that the carrier had agreed to transport the ship- 
ment to Dallas and was not liable for damages sustained beyond 
that point. 

The U. S. Supreme Court says neither shipper nor carrier 
had in contemplation any movement beyond the point specified 
and the contract between them must be determined from the 
original bill of lading and local laws and regulations. There- 
fore, it held against Bracht. 


CLAYTON ANTI-TRUST ACT 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Chairman Clark and Commissioner Meyer of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, appeared before a sub-committee of the 
Senate committee on interstate commerce, January 5, at the 
opening of hearings on the Frelinghuysen bill (S.4576) which 
provides for repeal of Section 10 of the Clayton anti-trust act 
and for modification of the underlying principle of Section 10. 
They testified only briefly, however, it being decided that the 
Commission should have time to give its mature judgment on 
the proposed legislation and it was arranged that they should 
return January 12. 

The Senate committee on interstate commerce met Janu- 
ary 4 and considered what action should be taken with respect 
to the veto by the President of the bill extending the effective 
date of Section 10 and the proposed legislation. No definite 
conclusion was reached with regard to the veto matter but Sena- 
tor Townsend, of Michigan, who is acting chairman of the com- 
mittee in the absence of Senator Cummins, who is in Florida, 
said it was probable that no effort would be made to override 
the veto but that steps would be taken looking toward the en- 
actment of the proposed bill in such form as may finally be de- 
cided upon. 

The Senate committee decided to appoint a sub-committee 
composed of Senator Townsend, Senator Kellogg, of Minnesota: 
Senator Poindexter gf Washington;’ Senator Smith of South 
Carolina, and Senator Stanley of Kentucky, to hold hearings on 
the question of modifying Section 10. 

A reference by Senator Townsend to the speech of Repre- 
sentative Huddleston, of Alabama, in the House, December 31, 
on the transportation act and Section 10 of the Clayton act, 
brought from Chairman Clark an explanation of what steps the 
Commission is taking as to the matter of railroad companies con- 
tracting for repair work in outside shops. Senator Townsend 
said Huddleston’s statement ‘had evidently been prepared for 
him” and that he wished the commissioners would look it over in 
connection with giving their views on the Frelinghuysen bill. 

Chairman Clark then said that some weeks ago information 
had reached the Commission that railroads were sending loco- 
motives to outside repair shops and that the expense of the re- 
pairs were substantially higher than it would have been if the 
work had been done in the railroad shops. He said the accounts 
of two roads had been checked up and that this seemed to es- 
tablish the fact that the cost of repairs made in the outside 
shops was exceeding the cost in the railroad shops. The Com- 
mission then called on the presidents of a number of roads for 
statements in regard to the matter, Mr. Clark said. Some re- 
plied that the figures were not final nor accurate; others said 
the comparisons made were not fair because the figures for the 
outside shop work included overhead while those for railroad 
shop work did not, and some of the presidents replied that they 
needed additional motive power and that as they could not do 
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all the necessary work in their own shops they had felt justi- 
fied in incurring the additional expense. Chairman Clark said 
the Commission was making a thorough investigation to get 
the facts. 

Discussing this situation in connection with Section 10, Mr. 
Clark said that even in the face of those facts it was still to 


be determined whether there would have been any violation of ° 


Section 10 if it had been operative. He said unless the work 
had been let to repair companies which were connected with 
the railroad companies, there would have been no violation of 
the law. 

Commissioner Meyer said he approved the principle of Sec- 
tion 10 of the Clayton act. He believed that the Frelinghuysen 
bill with certain changes would be acceptable but he made no 
recommendation that it should be enacted into law. He ex 
plained he had not studied the bill. 

Both Commissioners Meyer and Clark called attention to a 
part of the Frelinghuysen bill which they said would nullify the 
rest of the measure if it were left in the bill. This part of the 
bill provides that the law shall not deprive “a carrier of the 
right to exercise an honest business discretion in determining 
.which bid, under all of the circumstances of the case, is, by 
reason of the responsibility of the bidder or otherwise, most 
favorable to its interest; nor to prevent it, after having taken 
competitive bids, for negotiating with one or more of the bid- 
ders, without further competitive bidding, to reduce the price 
or to secure more favorable terms or a more favorable contract, 
or from accepting a better offer so arrived at: nor from enlarg- 
ing or reducing the quantity of the proposed purchase or work 
at a price arrived at by competitive bidding or otherwise as 
permitted in this paragraph.” 

Chairman Clark said there should be a wholesome limita- 
tion on such acts or alleged acts which led up to the enactment 
of Section 10 and that deals which do not contribute to proper 
financing should be prevented but that on the other hand the 
provisions should not be so extreme as to prevent the carrying 
out of the terms of the transportation act. He said that act 
and section 10 were not in harmony as the transportation act 
contemplated expansion rather than curtailment of consolida- 
tions of railroad companies. 

Chairman Clark said he believed thoroughly in the con- 
solidation principles of the transportation act as a few big sys- 
tems of railroads could be operated more economically and in 
the public interest than a great many railroads could be 
operated. He further said he regarded it good business for the 
parent company to buy supplies in large quantities and sell to 
its subsidiaries at the same price for which it bought. 

“That would be prohibited by Section 10,” said Senator 
Kellogg. 

Chairman Clark said it would unless bids were received by 
the subsidiaries, so that the parent company would be in the 
position of any other seller of supplies. 

Commissioner Meyer believed the Commission should have 
the authority to investigate what might appear to be a techni- 
cal violation of the law and make recommendations in such 
instances to the Department of Justice. 

In an exchange of questions between Commissioner Meyer 
and Senator Kellogg as to the power of the Commission to 
supervise issuance of securities by carriers, the commissioner 
said only experience would show whether the transportation 
act gave the Commission sufficient supervisory powers over 
securities so that the interests of the public would be fully 
protected, Senator Kellogg said he would be glad to have any 
recommendations that would strengthen the law. 


Chairman Clark said the principle of Section 10 had the 
approval of the Commission. 


Among those expected to appear before the sub-committee 
were Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the Association of 
Railway Executives; Glenn E. Plumb, for the organized railway 
employes; W. H. Johnston, of the machinists, and possibly other 
railroad labor leaders. 

The Frelinghuysen bill is as follows: 


To amend the Interstate Commerce Act by adding at the end of 
Section 20a a new paragraph, and to repeal Section 10 of an Act en- 
titled ‘‘An Act to supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints 
and monopolies, and for other purposes,’’ approved October 15, 1914. 

Be it «nseted by the Senate and House of Representatives in Con- 
gress assembled: 

Section 1. That the Interstate Commerce Act be, and the same 
hereby is amended by adding at the end of Section 20a a new para- 
graph which shall read as follows: 

13. After December 31, 1921, no common carrier engaged in com- 
merce shall have any dealings in supplies, or other articles of com- 
merce, or shall make any contracts for construction or maintenance 
of any kind, to the amount of more than $50,000 in any one transaction, 
with another corporation, firm, partnership or association, unless such 
corporation, firm, partnership or association be a common carrier, 
railroad company, terminal company, joint facility company or public 
service company, when said common carrier shall have upon its Board 
of Directors or as its President, General Manager, or as its purchas- 
ing or selling officer or agent in the particular transaction, any per- 
son who is at the same time a director, general manager or purchas- 
ing or selling officer of, or who has any substantial interest in, such 
other corporation, firm, partnership or association, unless and except 
such dealings or contracts shall be with the bidder whose bid is the 
most favorable to such common carrier to be ascertained by com- 
petitive bidding, under regulations to be prescribed by rule or other- 
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wise, by the Interstate Commerce Commission. It shall be lawful 
for any common carrier or person when in doubt as to what consti- 
tutes a substantial interest within the meaning of this paragraph to 
apply to the Interstate Commerce Commission for a ruling in respect 
thereto, and in case of such application the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is required to pass upon the question and is authorized to 
finally decide the same. 

No common carrier engaged in commerce shall, when it has upon 
its Board of Directors, or as its President or General Manager, any 
person who is at the same time a director, president or géneral man- 
ager of another common carrier corporation, charge such other com- 
mon carrier corporation for supplies or other articles of commerce 
a price in excess of that at which similar articles are concurrently 
charged out by it for operating purposes with the addition thereto 
of proper transportation charges. 

No bid shall be considered unless the names and addresses of 
the officers, directors and general managers thereof, if the bidder be 
a corporation, or the members, if the bidder be a partnership or firm, 
be given with the bid. 

Any person who shall, directly or indirectly, do or attempt to 
do anything to prevent anyone from bidding, or who shall do any 
act to prevent free and fair competition among the bidders or those 
desiring to bid shall be punished as prescribed in this paragraph in 
the case of an officer or director. 

This paragraph shall not apply where no competition is possible b) 
reason of the fact that the article of the special type or character 
desired, or the desired supply, can be had only of a single maker or 
seller at the point required; nor shall it deprive a carrier of the right 
to exercise an honest business discretion in determining which bid, 
under all of the circumstances of the case, is, by reason of the re- 
sponsibility of the bidder or otherwise, most favorable to its interest; 
nor to prevent it, after having taken competitive bids, from nego- 
tiating with one or more of the bidders without further competitive 
bidding, to reduce the price, or to secure more favorable terms, or a 
more favorable contract, or from accepting a better offer so arrived 
at; nor from enlarging or reducing the quantity of the proposed pur- 
chase or work at a price arrived at by competitive bidding or other- 
wise as permitted in this paragraph. 

This paragraph shall not apply to dealings between a common 
earrier and a non-carrier corporation or company, where such non- 
earrier corporation or company is controlled by it though stock own- 
ership, lease, or otherwise, or in which it alone, or together with 
another or other common carriers, has a stock interest amounting 
to as much as one-half of the outstanding stock or between a com- 
mon carrier and such non-carrier corporation or company controlled 
by common stock ownership, or between a common carrier holding 
company and its controlled non-carrier corporations or companies. 
Such a common earrier is prohibited from purchasing supplies or 
other articles of commerce from any such non-carrier corporation 01 
company without the assent and approval of a different price by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, at a price exceeding the then mar- 
ket value thereof, at the time and place of delivery. 

Every such common carrier haying any such dealings or making 
any such contracts required hereby to be made by competitive bidding, 
shall, for such time as the Interstate Commerce Commission shall re- 
quire, preserve in its office, subject to the inspection of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, a full and detailed record of the transaction, 
showing the manner of competitive bidding, who were the bidders, 
and the names and addresses of the directors and officers of the 
corporations and the members of the firm or partnership bidding; 
and whenever the said Commission shall, after investigation or hear- 
ing, have reason to believe that the law has been violated in and 
about the said dealings or transactions, it is authorized to refer the 
matter and its own views or findings thereon to the Attorney General. 

If any common carrier shall violate this paragraph, it shall be 
fined not exceeding $25,000; and every such director, agent, general 
manager or officer thereof, who shall vote for or direct the act, know- 
ing that it constitutes such violation, or who shall have Knowingly 
aided or abetted in such violation, shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and shall be fined not exceeding $5,000, or confined in jail 
not exceeding one year, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

Section 2. Section 10 of an Act entitled ““An Act to supplement 
existing laws against unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for 
other purposes,’’ approved October 15, 1914, is hereby repealed. 

Section 3. This Act shall be enforced from its passage. 


Just what action would be taken by Congress in regard to 
the veto message of President Wilson on the bill extending the 
effective date of section 10 of the Clayton anti-trust act ap- 
peared somewhat doubtful when the House and Senate resumed 
their sessions January 3. 

When the veto message was read in the Senate, December 
30, Senator La Follette of Wisconsin, who is known as an op- 
ponent of further extension of the effective date of the section, 
asked unanimous consent that the veto message and the bill 
“may lie on the table, to be taken up at the convenience of the 
Senate.” There was no objection. 

Senator Kellogg of Minnesota, speaking briefly on section 
10, said as he had understood the situation the plan had been 
to extend the effective date so that amendments which would 
not destroy the principle of the legislation but would make it 
workable, could be undertaken at the present session. 

The protest against the bill extending the effective date of 
the section, lodged by W. H. Johnston, president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, is believed to have impressed 
the President. Johnston charged that the bill simply legalized 
“a great steal from the American people for another year.” 

The veto had the effect of bringing into operation, on Jan- 
uary 1, section 10 and the rules prescribed by the Commission 
on October 4, 1920, for its enforcement. The section applies to 
all transactions for construction or maintenance amounting to 
$50,000 a year, or more. The rules say how the transactions 
shall be carried on by and between companies, firms, or associa- 
tions in which there is an intermingling of interests. 

At no time have the railroad companies objected to the re 
quirements of the law except where they make it obligatory 
on the part of parent and subsidiary corporations to carry oD 
their work on the public bid basis. They objected to that on 
the ground that requiring public bidding afforded opportunity for 
operations akin to blackmail. For instance, when the manage- 
ment of the Pennsylvania system desires to build locomotives 
in the Pennsylvania system shop at Altoona, for use on the 
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New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk part of that system, it-must 
call for bids from other locomotive builders and go through all 
the red tape of public bidding simply because, on account of 
some state law, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, as the 
owner of the Altoona shops, cannot eliminate the separate cor- 
poration that technically owns the part of the system between 
Philadelphia and Cape Charles, Va. 

At the big hearing on the subject in 1916, Alfred P. Thom 
pointed out that the law offers opportunities to outsiders to take 
steps looking toward the disintegration of systems of railroads. 
Since then the policy established in the transportation law is to 
force consolidations of railroads. In the case of engines from the 
Altoona shops, it has been pointed out, outside locomotive builders, 
for purposes of their own, might submit bids considerably below 
the cost of construction, with the idea that sooner or later the 
Pennsylvania officials would be forced to the conclusion that it 
was not worth while to build locomotives at the Altoona shops, 
and that it would be cheaper for the company to scrap the Al- 
toona shops, rather than try to prove that the low bids of the 
outside builders were made, not because they were really able to 
do the work cheaper, but because they considered it good policy 
to force the Pennsylvania out of the business of building engines 
for itself and its subsidiaries. 

Under the rules laid down by the Commission in the amend- 
ed order of October 4, 1920, transactions between companies 
owned by the same interest, but still technically separate entities, 
will have to be on the arm’s length basis that exists between 
buyer and seller. 

The railroad executives several times have convinced the in- 
terstate commerce committees of the two houses of Congress 
that the law should not apply to transactions between parent 
and subsidiary corporations. Congress extended the effective 
date of the section from time to time because the committees 
were convinced that the good to be accomplished was of lesser 
value than the cost of carrying on transactions in the way the 
law says. 

The objection of the machinists, it is suspected, was raised 
with a view to forcing the railroads, as the price of peace, to 
agree to do all their repair work in their own shops. Some of 
them have let their repair work out on contracts, because they 
said it could be done cheaper by outside plants, not operating 
under the terms of the national agreement put on the railroads 
by the Railroad Administration. If the railroad companies are 
permitted to contract for repairs with outside shops the national 
agreement made by the Railroad Administration with the labor 
organizations, will have nothing to work on. Furloughs for rail- 
road shop machinists have resulted from the contracts for repairs 
by outside shops, The furloughed machinists insinuate that the 
contracts were not made in good faith, but merely to break up 
their organization, if not to enable railroad officials to graft 
profits from the transaction. 

The opposition of organized labor to the measure, as voiced 
by W. H. Johnston, president of the International Association 
of Machinists, it was expected, will be reflected on the floors 
of the House and Senate. 

The President’s veto message follows: 

“I return herewith without my signature Senate Bill No. 
4526, amending section 501 of the Transportation Act, by ex- 
tending the effective date of section 10 of the Clayton Act, 

“The Clayton Anti-Trust Act was responsive to recommenda- 
tion which I made to the Congress on December 2, 1913, and 
January 20, 1914, on the subject of legislation regarding the 
very difficult and intricate matter of trusts and monopolies. In 
speaking of the changes which opinion deliberately sanctions 
and for which business waits, I observed: 

It waits with acquiescence, in the first place, for laws which will 
effectually prohibit and prevent such interlockings of the personnel 
t the directorates of great corporations—banks and railroads, in- 
dustrial, commercial and public service bodies—as in effect result in 
making those who borrow and those who lend practically one and 
the same, those who sell and those who buy but the same persons 
trading with one another under different names and in different 
combinations, and those who affect to compete in fact partners and 
masters of some whole field of business. Sufficient time should be 
illowed, of course, in which to effect these changes of organization 
without inconvenience or confusion. 

“This particular recommendation is reflected in section 10 
of the Clayton Anti-Trust Act. That act became law on October 
15, 1914, and it was provided that section 10 should not become 
effective until two years after that date, in order that the car- 
tiers and others affected might be able to adjust their affairs 
so that no inconvenience or confusion might result from the 
enforcement of its provisions. Further extensions of time, 
amounting in all to more than four years and two months, have 
since been made. These were in part due to the intervention 
of federal control, but ten months have now elapsed since the 
resumption of private operation. In all, over six years have 
elapsed since this enactment was put upon the statute book, 
80 that all interests concerned have had long and ample notice 
of the obligations it imposes. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission has adopted rules 
responsive to the requirements of section 10. In deferring the 


effective date of section 10, the Congress has excepted corpora- 
tions organized after January 12, 1918, and as to such corpora- 
tons the Commission’s rules are now in effect. 


Therefore, it 
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appears that the necessary preliminary steps have long since 
been taken to put section 10 into effect, and the practical ques- 
tion now to be decided is whether the partial application of 
those rules shall be continuel until January 1, 1922, or whether 
their application shall now become general, thus bringing under 
them all common carriers engaged in commerce, and at last 
es full effect to this important feature of the act of October 
15, 1914. 

“The grounds upon which further extension of time is asked, 
in addition to the six years and more that have already elapsed, 
have been stated as follows: 


That the carrying into effect of the existing provisions of Sec- 
tion 10 will result in needless expenditures on the part of carriers 
in many instances; that some of its provisions are unworkable, and 
that the changed status of the carriers and the enactment of the 
transportation act require a revision of Section 10 in order to make 
it consistent with provisions of the transportation act. 

“When it is considered that the Congress is now in session 
and can readily adopt suitable amendments if they shall be 
found to be necessary, such reasons for further delay appear to 
me to be inadequate. The soundness of the principle embodied 
in section 10 appears to be generally admitted. The wholesome 
effects which its application was intended to produce should 
no longer be withheld from the public and from the common 
carriers immediately concerned, for whose protection it was 
particularly designed.” 


Hearing on Frelinghuysen Bill 


Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the Association of Rail- 
way Executives, and S. T. Bledsoe, general counsel of the Santa 
Fe, appeared before the Senate interstate commerce sub-com- 
mittee, January 6, in support of the Frelinghuysen bill, which 
was prepared by Mr. Thom. 

It was contended by Mr. Thom that the proposed law would 
carry into effect the underlying principles of section 10 of the 
Clayton act, while at the same time removing the unworkable 
provisions of that section and also eliminating references to 
securities because the latter were under the supervision of the 
Commission by virtue of the transportation act. 

Mr. Thom declared that if section 10 were continued in 
effect it would break up many railroad systems, because deal- 
ings between parent railroad corporations and their subsidiaries 
would be practically prohibited. 

“We are not trying to thwart the moral principle that the 
buyer and the seller should not be the same or that the pur- 
chasing agent of a corporation should not have a fiduciary in- 
terest in the company from which he buys materials and sup- 
plies,” said he. “This bill guards that principle. It merely 
makes it workable. We are not trying to overturn the under- 
lying principle of the Clayton act.” 

Mr. Bledsoe also said he believed in the underlying prin- 
ciples of the Clayton act, but that he was particularly interested 
in the dealings between carriers and their subsidiaries. He 
said he did not think Congress intended to interfere with the 
dealings between such companies. He explained the organiza- 
tion of the Santa Fe and its subsidiaries. The Santa Fe, he 
said, buys practically all the materials and supplies for all the 
lines of the system at the best prices it can obtain. The sub- 
sidiary lines are billed for the actual cost plus a small handling 
charge, he added. He said there were innumerable minute 
transactions between the parent company and the subsidiaries 
which could not be handled by competitive bidding, as would 
be required if the letter of section 10 were followed. 

“It is in the interest of the public that this great system 
be operated as a unified system,” said he. 


Questioned by members of the committee as to the part 
of the bill which Commissioners Clark and Meyer said would 
nullify the rest of the bill, Mr. Bledsoe said he did not enter- 
tain the same belief, but that if it were so that part of the bill 
should be changed. He said the clause in question had been 
put in the bill for the purpose of keeping open the right of 
the carrier to reject all bids and get a price less than that 
of the lowest bid which had been submitted or better conditions 
in the contract, if possible. He said the experience of the car- 
riers had been that buying by the competitive-bid method 
was the most expensive method of buying, and that if a carrier 
had an efficient purchasing agent it could often get a better 
deal by negotiation. 

Chairman Clark, of the Commission, who attended the hear- 
ing, said the regulations prescribed by the Commission under 
section 10 permitted the carriers to reject all bids, but Mr. Thom 
said under section 10 and the regulations the carrier would 
have to advertise for new bids. Mr. Bledsoe said he could not 
see how the provision in question would be against the public 
interest or adverse to the interests of the carrier. 

Mr. Bledsoe said he did not oppose regulation of dealings 
between railroad companies and their non-operating subsidiary 
companies, but that he did not think the dealings between the 
parent company and its operating subsidiaries should be a mat- 
ter for regulation. As an example of a non-operating subsidiary, 
he referred to the organization of an oil company by the Santa 
Fe to insure an adequate supply of fuel oil for its locomotives 
in California. 
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CUTS IN COMMISSION’S ESTIMATES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The reduction of over $600,000 made in the estimates sub- 
mitted by the Interstate Commerce Commission, to the House 
committee on appropriations, as recommended by the House 
committee, included cuts on practically every item embraced in 
the estimates 

The Commission asked a total of $2,160,000 for salaries of 
the members of the Commission and other authorized general 
expenses and the committee recommendation was $2,039,500. 
To enforce compliance with section 20 of the act to reguiate 
commerce and other sections the Commission asked $600,000, and 
the committee recommended an appropriation of $500,000. 

For carrying out the safety appliances section of the act, 
$350,000 was asked and $313,600 was recommended by the com- 
mittee. For the bureau of safety and locomotive inspection 
work $325,000 was asked and $290,000 recommended. The bu- 
reau of valuation asked $2,000,000 and the committee recom- 
mended $1,750,000. 

Organization of the bureau of service of the Commission 
will involve an expenditure of $155,000, Chairman Clark told 
the committee in his testimony in support of the requests for 
appropriations. This testimony, given in executive session, has 
been printed and was made available with the submission of the 
committee’s report to the House. 

Chairman Clark said the necessary items of increase for 
next year over this year in the bureaus of service, finance, sta- 
tistics and traffic, and on account of stationery expenses con- 
nected with the work in the other offices, aggregated $350,477. 
This money comes out of the fund for general expenses and 
salaries of the members of the Commission. 

Discussing the “housing” of the Commission’s forces, Chair- 
man Clark estimated that two-thirds of the employes were in 
the main building at Pennsylvania avenue and Eighteenth street. 
He said the plan was to take over additional space in the Rail- 
road Administration building as that organization relinquished 
space therein. 

Chairman Good of the committee called attention to the 
fact that the Commission had a total of 906 employes in 1920 
and that for 1922 the estimate included 943 employes, an in- 
crease of only 37 employes. He inquired whether the estimate 
took care of the new employes necessary to carry on the addi- 
tional work created by the transportation act. These figures 
do not include employes in the bureau of valuation. 

“The data which I have given you includes all the employes 
that we estimate for,” said Chairman Clark, “and the salaries 
are those which have already been authorized for the places 
which we expect to continue. Our work is, in the main, tech- 
nical, and we are obliged, in order to get any efficient men at 
all, to pay considerably more for accountants now than we did 
before the war; the same thing is true of tariff men, and it is 
true of practically everything, including our statistical bureau. 
Now, while we have not a largely increased number of em- 
ployes, the general average of the work is of a higher grade 
and the salaries would average more. Our effort has been to 
reduce the number as far as possible, but we have been obliged 
to ty the competition of other people or go without employes 
at all.” 


Questioned as to the amount requested for the enforcement 
of section 20, which relates to examination of carriers’ accounts 
and bookkeeping, Chairman Clark said he expected that in the 
future such a large appropriation would not be required for that 
work, but that, owing to matters growing out of federal control, 
the work at present was heavy. 

“My personal judgment is,’ said he, “that after the bulk 
of that work has been done we can drop back to more nearly 
what I would call the normal organization of that bureau, 
although it would depend on the extent to which it is deemed 
important and necessary to more closely inspect accounting by 
the railroads. We have not proceeded on the theory that we 
would act as auditors for the railroads and periodically audit 
their books, because we could not do that without thousands 
of employes; but we inspect them from time to time, just as 
we inspect safety appliances. We do not undertake to inspect 
every car every day; we do not say that we will be at a certain 
railroad at a certain time, but the men go and inspect at various 
times and keep a general supervision of it. We try to econo- 
mize, and we think we do economize, in the accounting work 
by maintaining branch offices at some important centers in dif- 
ferent sections of the country, where groups of examiners are 
located. 


“We save a good deal more than the comparatively small 
rentals that we pay for their offices in per diem and traveling 
expenses, because at a place like Chicago, for example, where 
there is necessarily a large amount of this work—if the men 
are located at Chicago and work there they are not drawing 
per diem, whereas if we sent them from here to Chicago and 
kept them there for two or three months they would be drawing 
a per diem all the time. We intend to follow that same prin- 
ciple in the organization of our bureau of service; we are going 
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to have service agents located at various centers around the 
country, so that they will be on the ground and able to keep 
us fully advised and save a large amount of traveling and per 
diem expense.” 

Expansion of the force of employes used in connection with 
the enforcement of the acts relating to promoting the safety 
of employes and travelers upon the railroads will be necessary, 
Chairman Clark told the committee. The Commission now has 
about 75 employes in that work and plans to increase the num.- 
ber to 90. 

“We think it is necessary to expand somewhat because of 
our desire to police the situation as well as we can,” said Chair- 
man Clark. “The number of cars will presumably increase con- 
siderably, at least as fast as arrangements can be made to 
finance them; that is of prime importance, and is recognized 
in making loans and in all of our advice or suggestions to the 
earriers. Normally the business of the country increases an- 
nually and normally the number of cars in service ought to 
increase, and replacements, of course, are necessary.” 

Discussing the work of the bureau of safety and locomotive 
inspection, in response to a question as to the efficiency of that 
work, Chairman Clark said: 

“I think it is done very efficiently, yes, sir, and it has been 
a good deal of satisfaction to us that it has been done with so 
little friction, such little differences with the railroads; and | 
refer you to statistics which are recited in our annual report 
showing the reduction in the number of accidents. Of course, 
this bureau exists only for the purpose of securing safety in 
operation, both to the employes and to the traveling public. 
Now, resulting from the failure of locomotives or tenders, or 
some part or appurtenance thereof, during the year ending June 
30, 1917, 62 persons were killed and 721 were injured; during 
1918, 46 were killed and 756 were injured; during 1919, 57 were 
killed and 647 were injured; and during 1920, 66 were killed and 
916 were injured.” 

“How do you account for that increase in injuries—is it 
because the employes are becoming more lax in the discharge 
of their duties?” asked Chairman Good. 

“No, I do not think so; it is due, in part, to a disregard of 
the requirements of the law and regulations and, in part, to 
neglect, I may say, in observing safety in construction and 
operation,” replied Mr. Clark. “These figures for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1920, as compared with June 30, 1912, the first 
year that this law was in effect, is a decrease of 47 per cent 
in the number of accidents, 48 per cent in the number killed, and 
49 per cent in the number injured. I do not want to be under- 
stood as criticizing at all, but my personal estimate of the 
somewhat increased number of accidents during 1918, 1919 and 
1920 is that it was due to war conditions, and when I say war 
conditions I mean the tremendous volume of traffic moving, the 
keeping of equipment in service as long as it would run, and 
the extreme difficulty of getting it repaired when it was taken 
out of service, due to a scarcity of men and inability to get 
efficient repairs.” 

Mr. Prouty, of the bureau of valuation, told the committee 
that last spring the bureau was on the point of disintegration 
because of the loss of employes due to insufficient pay. As a 
result, he said, the Commission had increased the pay of “about 
everybody in the bureau of valuation, except myself, some 2) 
per cent.” That was done on July 1, 1920, he said. 


Questioned as to the progress of the valuation work, Mr. 
Prouty said: “I have said to you gentlemen three or four times 
that I hoped by December 31, 1921, I shall be able to present 
to the Commission a report of each section upon every major 
property in the United States, and I defined a major property 
as a property of 500 miles or more in extent. While I now hope 
to do that, our progress has been somewhat interfered with. 
I am more doubtful in the accounting section than in any other. 
There is one chapter of the accounting report which cannot be 
written until the carrier makes return as to the original cost 
of its land, and I may be obliged to omit that chapter from 
the accounting report, but that will not interfere with the Com- 
mission, in my opinion, in determining the value of the prop- 
erty. I hope to give the Commission by the end of the next 
calendar year or very soon thereafter a report from that section 
on every major property so that it can determine the tentative 
valuation of the property. Under the transportation act it should 
have that information by that time. 

“The field work in the engineering section is completed, 
with the exception of the eastern district. I said to you gentle 
men when I was here last that the eastern district, in some 
way, made a mistake in its reports to me; they have about 2,000 
miles to do which they did not know anything about. It is <0 
ing to take until the first of June or July to complete that work, 
but aside from that our field work is completed. While we 
have occasionally a man in the field, still it is substantially 
completed. Our land field work will begin to be completed 
within the next three months and it will be completed, except 10 
the eastern. district, substantially by the first of next July, or 
pretty soon thereafter. Our accounting field work will run dur 
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ing the entire calendar year. I do not think it will be completed 
until the end of the calendar year. 

“When we have completed our reports on every major prop- 
erty we will have, I do not know exactly how many, but from 
700 to 1,000 railroads, a large part not over 100 miles each, upon 
which we will have to prepare reports. Those I have not con- 
sidered of very great significance, but it will take considerable 
time, and that work will have to be done. 

“Then, too, let me remind you that the valuation act, gen- 
tlemen, requires the Commission not only to make a valuation, 
but to keep that valuation good, and one of the very important 
functions of the Commission is to see to it that the carrier 
does not work into the investment account any more than it 
ought to. I picked up a letter this morning from a member 
of our engineering board, who said: ‘Do you want to know what 
a certain railroad is doing? Whenever they pull out a spike 
they put in a plug and they are charging the plug to the in- 
vestment account.’ That simply shows what is going on. It 
is very important to increase the value of the property, because 
the law provides that the railroad is entitled to a certain return 
upon the property and there is a desire on the part of the rail- 
road to increase its investment account, and it is incumbent 
upon the Commission to see that there is not anything placed 
in the investment account unless it should be there. I do not 
think that will require a great amount of money, but it requires 
a certain organization; it has to be looked after. 

“I base my estimate on these facts: We are expending at 
the present time—that is, we have expended the first four 
months of the present fiscal year, about $225,000 a month. We 
shall continue to expend during the balance of this fiscal year 
just about $225,000 a month, for while we shall lose something 
in the falling off of the field force between now and the first 
of next July, it will be entirely offset by additional employes 
which we shall be obliged to take on. For the first six months 
of the next fiscal year I estimate that our expenditures will be 
$200,000 a month. I think I can say with certainty that they 
will be just about that figure. What they will be after that will 
depend on the progress which we have made up to that time, 
but my view is that it will require $200,000 a month for the 
second half of the fiscal year in order to keep the valuation 
good, and that the remaining $600,000, or $100,000 a month, will 
be used in valuation.” 

Director Prouty said he estimated it would require $400,000 
a year “to keep the valuation good under the transportation 
act,” after the valuation work has been completed. He said it 
ought not to take $400,000 in addition to what would be paid 
out for examination of accounts and other things, but that there 
would have to be a force costing from $300,000 to $500,000 “to 
make certain that the carriers do not inflate or pad their invest- 
ment accounts.” 

“When I talk about finishing this valuation work,” said 
Director Prouty in conclusion, “I am talking about finishing my 
part of making a report of every property from every section. 
Those reports have got to be searched and the railroad has the 
right to protest, and there must be a hearing before the Com- 
mission, 

“We of the bureau of valuation, of course, have to defend 
our work. How long it will take to finish those hearings is a 
matter that I have never expressed any opinion upon; I have 
not any. It depends entirely on the attitude of the carriers. 
The Texas Midland Railroad is 100 miles long, and we spent 
nearly six weeks in hearings as to the land valuation along that 
little railroad. The Rock Island is over 7,000 miles, and we 
are just about completing their land reports. If they adopt the 
same attitude, and they say they are going to, we would not 
complete our hearings on the land valuation in the next 10 
years, but the Commission has our report, and it is substantially 
correct. They can use it for its valuation purposes, but that all 
takes time and involves expense.” 

Chairman Good, of the House committee on appropriations, 
submitted to the House, December 29, the committee’s report 
and bill covering appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1922, in which a reduction of $681,400 is recommended in 
the estimate submitted by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
_ The Commission estimated it would need a total of $5,574,- 
o'0, while the committee bill carries a total of $4,893,100. This 
is $200,000 more than was appropriated for the Commission for 
the fiseal year ending June 30, 1921. 

_ That part of the appropriation bill relating to the Commis- 
sion follows: 

__ “For eleven commissioners, 
$7,500; in all, $139,500. 

“For all other authorized expenditures necessary in the 
execution of laws to regulate commerce, including per diem in 
lieu of subsistence when allowed pursuant to section 13 of the 
Sundry Civil Appropriation Act approved August 1, 1914, 
$1,900,000, of which sum there may be expended not exceeding 

$50,000 in the employment of counsel, not exceeding $3,000 for 
necessary books, reports and periodicals, not exceeding $100 
in the open market for the purchase of office furniture similar 
in class or kind to that listed in the general supply schedule, 


at $12,000 each; secretary, 
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and not exceeding $120,000 for rent of buildings in the District 
of Columbia. Provided, that this appropriation shall not be 
available for rent of buildings in the District of Columbia if 
suitable space is provided by the Public Buildings Commission. 

“To enable the Interstate Commerce Commission to enforce 
compliance with section 20 and other sections of the Act to 
regulate commerce as amended by the Act approved June 29, 
1906, and as amended by the Transportation Act, 1920, including 
the employment of necessary special accounting agents or exam- 
iners, $500,000. 

“To enable the Interstate Commerce Commission to keep 
informed regarding and to enforce compliance with Acts to 
promote the safety of employes and travelers upon railroads; 
the Act requiring common carriers to make reports of accidents 
and authorizing investigations thereof; and to enable the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to investigate and test block-signal 
and train-control systems and appliances intended to promote 
the safety of railway operation, as authorized by the joint resolu- 
tion approved June 30, 1906, and the provision of the Sundry 
Civil Act approved May 27, 1908, including the employment of 
inspectors, and per diem in lieu of subsistence when allowed 
pursuant to section 13 of the Sundry Civil Appropriation Act 
approved August 1, 1914, $313,600. 

“Valuation of property to carriers: To enable the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to carry out the objects of the Act én- 
titled ‘An Act to amend an Act entitled “An Act to regulate 
commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, and all Acts amendatory 
thereof,’ by providing for a valuation of the several classes of 
property of carriers subject thereto and securing information 
concerning their stocks, bonds, and other securities, approved 
March 1, 1913, including per diem in lieu of subsistence when 
allowed pursuant to section 13 of the Sundry Civil Appropria- 
tion Act approved August 1, 1914, and including not exceeding 
$20,000 for rent of buildings in the District of Columbia, $1,750,- 
000. Provided, that this appropriation shall not be available for 
rent of buildings in the District of Columbia if suitable space 
is provided by the Public Buildings Commission, 

“For all authorized expenditures under the provisions of 
the Act of February 17, 1911, ‘To promote the safety of employes 
and travelers upon railroads by compelling common carriers 
engaged in interstate commerce to equip their locomotives with 
safe and suitable boilers and appurtenances thereto,’ and amend- 
ment of March 4, 1915, extending ‘the same powers and duties 
with respect to all parts and appurtenances of the locomotive 
and tender,’ including such stenographic and clerical help to 
the chief inspector and his two assistants as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission may deem necessary, and for per diem in 
lieu of subsistence when allowed pursuant to section 13 of the 
Sundry Civil Appropriation Acteapproved August 1, 1914, 
$290,000.” 

A reduction of $150,000 is recommended in the estimate of 
$550,000 submitted by the United States Railroad Labor Board, 
the bill providing for a total appropriation of $400,000. <A total 
of $450,000 was appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1921. The appropriation recommended covers $95,000 for the 
salaries of the nine members at $10,000 each, and of the secre- 
tary at $5,000, and $305,000 for all other expenses. 


For the United States Shipping Board a total appropriation 
of $459,000 is recommended, or $439,520 less than was asked 
by the board, and $16,500 more than was appropriated for the 
present fiscal year. Of the total, $20,000 is for the investigation 
of foreign discrimination against vessels and shippers of the 
United States. 

The bill provides that the expenses of the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation shall be paid 
from the amount received during the fiscal year 1922 from the 
operation of ships; from not to exceed $55,000,000 of money re- 
ceived for sale of ships made prior to approval of this act; 
from money on hand July 1, 1921; and from the sale of materials 
and supplies. The board’s request for an appropriation of 
$147,000,000 for the Emergency Fleet Corporation was lopped 
off entirely by the committee and the provisions above substi- 
tuted therefor. The bill provides that after approval of this 
act “no contract shall be entered into or work undertaken for 
the construction of any additional vessels for the United States 
Shipping Board or the fleet corporation.” A similar provision 
was carried in last year’s appropriation bill. The bill further 
provides: 

“No contracts for ship construction to be entered into shall 
provide that the compensation of the contractor shall be the 
cost of construction plus a percentage thereof for profit, or 
plus a fixed fee for profit. 

“No part of the funds of the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation shall be available for rent of 
buildings in the District of Columbia during the fiscal year 1922 
if suitable space is provided for the said corporation by the 
Public Buildings Commission. 

“No part of the funds made available in this Act for the 
Shipping Board or the Emergency Fleet Corporation shall be 
expended for the preparation, printing, or publication of any 
bulletins, newspapers, magazines, or periodicals, or for services 
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in connection with same, not including preparation and printing 
of reports or documents authorized by law.” 

The request of the inland and coastwise waterways service 
for an appropriation of $6,924,350 is recommended to be reduced 
to $1,250,000. Five million dollars was desired for use as a 
revolving fund for the development of inland waterways service. 
Last year a total of $4,000,000 was appropriated. The provisions 
of the bill on this service are as follows: 

“For additional expense incurred in the operation of boats, 
barges, tugs, and other transportation facilities on the inland, 
canal, and coastwise waterways acquired by the United States 
in pursuance of the fourth paragraph of section 6 of the Federal 
Control Act of March 21, 1918, and operated in pursuance of 
section 201 of the Transportation Act approved February 28, 
1920, as follows: For terminal dock, South Saint Louis, Mis- 
souri, $400,000; cotton-handling equipment, Memphis, Tennessee, 
$60,000; terminal dock, New Orleans, Louisiana, $400,000; 
storage bins for coal tipple, Cordova, Alabama, $40,000; cargo- 
handling facilities, Demopolis, Alabama, $25,000; mooring facili- 
ties, immigration station, Algiers, Louisiana, $25,000; and for 
operation, $300,000; in all, $1,250,000, to be available until ex- 
pended. Provided, that not to exceed $17,680 of this appropria- 
tion may be used yearly for the payment of experts, clerks, and 
other employes in the War Department in accordance with the 
provisions of section 201 (e) of the Transportation Act, 1920, 
approved February 28, 1920.” 

An appropriation of $4,000,000 for the development and op- 
eration of the government railroad in Alaska is recommended. 
This was the amount requested for that work. The appropria- 
tion last year was $7,000,000. 


POWER OVER STATE RATES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The first suit that squarely raises the issue of whether the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has the authority to make 
orders directing common carriers to increase their intrastate 
rates in the same percentage amount as authorized by the Com- 
mission for interstate rates, has been brought by the attorney- 
general of New York in the United States District Court of the 
Northern District of New York. The plaintiffs in the case are 
the state of New York and Charles D. Newton, personally and 
as attorney-general of New York, and the defendants are the 
United States and the individual members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as constituting the Commission. 

The complaint, which asks for an interlocutory injunction 
restraining the enforcement of the order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the New York passenger fare case during 
the pendency of the suit and also for a perpetual injunction pro- 
hibiting enforcement of the order, reviews the steps which led up 
to the federal Commission’s order, which is attacked as “illegal 
and unconstitutional.” 


It is averred in the complaint, which was filed by Edward 


G. Griffin, deputy attorney general of New York, that there were 
no facts before the Commission which justified its order; that 
the order was made in defiance of the statutes of the United 
States and without “full and fair hearing’; that no statute of 
the United States authorized the report, findings and order of the 
Commission; that the order constitutes an invasion of the state’s 
powers and therefore is a violation of the Tenth amendment of 
the Constitution of the United States. 


The complainants ask that the order be set aside in whole 
and declared “null and void, unconstitutional and illegal, usurpa- 
tory and void.” They further ask that Section 13, subdivisions 
3 and 4 of the interstate commerce act, under which the car- 
riers appealed to the Commission for removal of the discrimina- 
tion against interstate commerce, be declared null and void, un- 
constitutional and usurpatory, and that Section 15-a, the rate- 
making section of the act, be likewise declared null and void, 
unconstitutional and usurpatory. 

John E. Benton, general solicitor of the National Association 
of Railway and Utilities Commissioners, who received a copy of 
the complaint January 6, said the suit no doubt would be carried 
to the United States Supreme Court and that it presented the 
issues involved so that that court could settle the question one 
way or the other. There are a number of other suits pending, 
of course, in which in one way or another the action of the 
Commission is under attack, but no other that deals with the 
question as directly as in the suit just filed. 


PERISHABLE FREIGHT DOCKET 

E. S. Briggs, chairman of the National Perishable Freight 
Committee, has sent the following circular to carriers and other 
interested persons: 

“Kor the purpose of affording shippers an opportunity of 
presenting their views in connection with subjects which have 
been docketed for consideration it has been the custom of the 
National Perishable Freight Committee to hold public hearings 
covering propositions in which shippers may be interested. 

“In deciding upon the date for such public hearings the ship- 
pers were accorded the same advance notice as was given car- 
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riers, which, however, has not proven acceptable to the shippers 
who have urged that extended advance notices be given them. 
Therefore, this Committee begs to announce the following pro- 
cedure: 

Until otherwise advised, a brief description of all subjects to be 
considered on the regular docket of the National Perishable Freight 
Committee will be announced by publication not less than 21 days 
in advance of the date of public hearing. The official notice of pub- 
lication will appear in the Daily Traffic World and Bulletin. ’ 

Those subjects which may be designated as emergencies will be 
briefly and officially announced through the same channel by publi- 
cation ten days in advance of hearing. ’ 

The above applies except where individual lines serve definite 
notice of independent action. 

“While the notices of hearings referred to above may be 
published in other newspapers and periodicals as news items 
to the subscribers to such newspapers and periodicals, it should 
be understood that the official advance notice as outlined above 
will apply to the announcements made through the Daily Traffic 
World and Bulletin. 

“We are adopting this means of advising all interested 
parties in order to obviate any misunderstandings and at the 
same time enable shippers or their representatives to arrange 
their affairs accordingly.” — 

The Traffic World carries these notices for hearings not only 
in its daily publication but in the weekly Traffic Bulletin. 


CARRIERS MUST CUT EXPENSES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Only through a direct cut in expenses can the railroads 
achieve anything like a net return of 6 per cent on the aggre- 
gate value of the property devoted to transportation in 1921, in 
the opinion of Julius H. Parmelee, director of the Bureau of 
Railway Economics, who made a statement January 1 as to 
what may be expected this year. He said: 

“The railroads have about recovered from the confused con- 
ditions which naturally followed the relinquishment of govern- 
ment control and are in a position to develop such efficient 
management as will more than offset any loss of revenue from 
a slight falling off of traffic which may be expected. 

“In addition, the full benefits of the transportation act have 
not yet made themselves felt, for it has necessarily taken the 
Interstate Commerce Commission some time to put the ma- 
chinery contemplated by that legislation into effect. The serv- 
ice and finance bureaus were only organized by the Commission 
during the summer and the new schedule of freight rates has 
been in effect but four months. 

“It has been left to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to decide at what time and in what manner a program for con- 
solidation of the roads provided by the transportation act shall 
be laid down. It is anticipated that a decision will be reached 
in this matter during 1921. 

“The year 1920 broke all records, the freight traffic being 
greater than that of the previous year by ten billion ton-miles. 
The passenger traffic was also in excess of the previous record. 

“The question then is, will this record-breaking traffic con- 
tinue in 1921? The answer is somewhat a matter of opinion, 
but my conviction is that neither the passenger nor freight 
traffic will be so large this year. This opinion is based on the 
fact that the last-two months in 1920 showed a sharp decline 
which undoubtedly reflected the increased schedule of rates and 
the general business depression. 

“What, then, will be the effect on the financial situation of 
the railroads? Every report which has reached me shows that 
the railroads are counting largely on operating economy, which 
cannot be brought about through any decrease in wage rates, 
because these have been fixed under government supervision, 
but will be accomplished partly by increased efficiency, partly 
by a reduction in the number of employes and partly by lessened 
maintenance. 

“It is clear to all that only through a direct cut in expenses 
can the railroads gain anything like 6 per cent profits in 1921. 
One factor which will be a great assistance in this respect is 
improved provision for credit. Of the three hundred million 
dollar loan fund established by the transportation act and placed 
under control of the Interstate Commerce Commission, less than 
one-third was used during the past year. 

“The availability of the two hundred millions of dollars re- 
maining is of great importance, for every dollar loaned by the 
Commission to assist railroads to purchase equipment means at 
least two more dollars raised by the roads on their own credit. 
This six hundred million dollars of credit, which will enable 
the replacement of worn-out equipment and rolling stock, should 
be the greatest factor of all in more efficient management.” 

Mr. Parmelee said he understood Prof. W. Z. Ripley, who 
was selected by the Commission to prepare a plan for proposed 
consolidations under the terms of the transportation act, would 
submit his report early this year and that the Commission would 
hold hearings thereon. 

It was learned at the Commission that Professor Ripley has 
not completed his report and that it will probably be sixty days 
before he will have it completed. It is expected, however, that 
the report will be ready about March 1. 
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Loss and Damage Claims. 


(First of a series of articles written for The Traffic World by C. H. 
Dietrich.) 

The question of whether the loss and damage situation is 
of sufficient importance and interest to the readers of The Traffic 
World to warrant a series of articles touching on the many 
phases of this subject, is perhaps best answered by the figures 
compiled recently by the Bureau of Railway Economics, Wash- 
ington, D. C., which show that the class I roads in the United 
States, for the year ended December 31, 1919, paid a total of 
$106,804,861 for loss and damage to freight. Comparing this 
figure with the total paid by the same lines in 1914 ($33,279,- 
057) gives indisputable evidence of how rapidly this account 
as grown in the last six years, and there is very little hope of 
the figures for the year ended December 31, 1920, showing any 
material decrease as compared with 1919. 

A great proportion of this drain on carriers’ revenues is 
unnecessary, for the reason that a large part of these claims 
are preventable and the economic 
waste and loss through this channel, 
together with the disappointments 
and inconveniences, which naturally 
follow, makes this subject one in 
which the shipping and receiving 
public is jointly interested with the 
carriers. Indeed, it is of such great 
importance that earnest efforts are 
being put forth by the individual 
railroads, the various bureaus em- 
ployed by the rail lines, such organ- 
izations as the American Railway 
Association, the National Industrial 
Traffic League and others, with a 
view to eliminating the causes of 
many of these claims. 

In writing on this subject, it is 
the thought to make an analysis of 
claim causes, suggest possible reme- 
dies, and outline practices that will 
tend toward more prompt and sat- 
isfactory adjustment of claims. In 
developing these various phases of 
the loss and damage situation, the 
writer will be glad to hear from any 
of the readers of these articles, in 
the event that their views differ from 
those set forth. 

One of the reasons that freight 
claims cause so much friction be- 
tween the shipper or receiver and 
the carrier is the difference in their 
point of view with respect to this 
subject. It is conceded by shipper 
and carrier alike that prompt serv- 
ice and safe delivery of freight at 
destination is the ideal service de- 
sired, and where this perfect service 
is not obtained, the shipper or re- 
ceiver looks on such failure as a 
transportation defect and quite nat- 
urally expects restitution for his loss 
or damage without unnecessary de- 
lay. This feeling is intensified by 
reason of the innumerable inconveniences that follow in the 
train of lost or damaged freight and which cannot be expressed 
in dollars and cents, nor can they be included in the claims 
presented to carriers. In fact, the vexation and disappointment 
are many times out of all proportion to the monetary loss 
involved. 


As an illustration, I recall an actual instance of a wholesale 
concern finding one of its first-class accounts, located in a near- 
by town, lost to it by reason of the fact that the retail dealer 
experimented with another firm, through which he purchased 
similar merchandise at about the same price, but which was 
received by him over another line. His purchases from the 
new firm were arriving regularly on schedule time, with little, 
if any, damage in transit, and this feature alone led him to 
buy exclusively this particular line of goods from the new con- 
cern and resulted in his severing his relationship with the old 
firm, simply because the service over the line serving him was 
irregular and there was frequently considerable damage in 
transit. In a case of this kind, the loss of a valued customer 
cannot be incorporated in the wholesaler’s claims filed for loss 
or damage in transit, and even though such claims be paid 
promptly and in full for the amount presented, the claimant is 
not wholly reimbursed. 

How frequently we come in contact with instances of retail 
merchants expecting merchandise for special sales, where a 
delay of a few days in transit results in their shipments arriving 
too late for the particular occasion, or where highly seasonable 
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goods meet with slight delays in transit, which results in such 
merchandise having to be carried over an entire season. These 
are items likewise that are ordinarily not included in claims 
filed for loss or damage. 

The wholesale and retail merchants, however, as well as 
the manufacturing interests, look on these matters as being 
more or less of a necessary evil and ordinarily try to make 
the best of them, being business men accustomed to annoyances 
and disappointments in the usual conduct of their affairs; but 
this does not follow in the case of the individual who receives 
or ships freight only on rare occasions. To such a person, the 
receipt of a shipment badly pilfered, broken, or short entirely, is 
nothing less than a calamity, and his idea of the efficiency of 
railroad service is largely governed by his personal experience 
in such cases. 

It is difficult for the carriers’ representatives, charged with 
the respensibility of adjusting freight claims, to get this view- 
point of the loss and damage situa- 
tion. The correspondence in connec- 
tion with the adjustment of loss and 
damage claims is necessarily han- 
dled by a vast number of clerks, to 
whom but one feature is apparent— 
namely, the value in dollars and 
cents of the property lost or dam- 
aged—and the investigation of these 
claims resolves itself into a routine 
that does not disclose, save in ex- 
ceptional cases, the incidental fea- 
tures that cannot be measured from 
a standpoint of dollars and cents; 
and it becomes more apparent from 
year to year, as the volume of loss 
and damage claims increases, that 
there must be established a cioser 
relationship between the average 
claimant and the claim departments, 
to which he must go for his settle- 
ments. 

I believe one of the greatest fac- 
tors toward bringing about a closer 
co-operation is the encouraging of 
claimant or his representative in 
making periodical visits to the freight 
claim offices with which he has 
business. These visits may be neces- 
sary every sixty days, in the case 
of firms having a large volume of 
claims. For the smaller concerns, 
possibly every three months or six 
months will suffice. But the prime 
object is not so much what is ac- 
complished in the adjustment of the 
individual claims discussed, as it is 
the forming of acquaintanceship and 
the establishment of confidence in 
each other which will go a long way 
toward ironing out any differences 
that may arise in the interim be- 
tween visits. I believe that every 
claimant’s representative visiting a 

j freight claim office for the purpose 
of checking up his list of unadjusted claims and discussing 
claims that correspondence has failed to take care of, should be 
shown through the claim office, the various methods of investiga- 
tion, registration, filing, etc., should be explained, and his sug- 
gestions for any methods that may occur to him invited. Team 
work of this kind between claim office and claimant is bound to 
bring about a better feeling and better results. 


There is no question but that the difficulties met with today 
by our claim departments in their efforts toward prompt inves- 
tigation and adjustment of claims are not well understood by 
the claimant, who is becoming impatient at what seems to him 
needless and unnecessary delay in settlements. This failure to 
appreciate the difficulties is due, principally, to the fact that 
few people outside the claim office realize the tremendous vol- 
ume of claims handled. With large railroads it runs above two 
hundred theusand individual claims a year. Nor is the fact 
taken into consideration that large numbers of these claims 
cover shipments moving great distances with destination points, 
in many cases, in remote parts of the country, and the informa- 
tion necessary to verify the correctness of the claim has to be 
secured from agents at small stations, many of whom are not 
familiar with what is wanted, and many others of whom do not 
appreciate the necessity of prompt replies, and there is, conse- 
quently, a long drawn out effort to get the facts connected with 
the handling of the shipment assembled; after which, there is 
frequently occasion to take up further with the claimant for 
amerdments, on acccunt of portions of the shipment having ar- 
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rived since claim was filed—or the destination reports do not 
coincide with the report of damage on which claim is based. 
Again, there are frequently encountered the cases where ship- 
ments that originally checked short and reached destination 
later, are on hand refused, which means a return of the ship- 
ment to the original point of origin, where, possibly, a deprecia- 
tion has occurred in the case of seasonable or semi-perishable 
property. These various circumstances, together with a thou- 
sand more that arise continually in connection with claim work, 
make it a physical impossibility to adjust claims as promptly 
as all of us would like to have them adjusted. 

There have, from time to time in the last few years, arisen 
fundamental questions concerning the basis of claim settlements 
that have perplexed both claimant and claim officers—such ques- 
tions as the two-year-and-one-day clause in the bill of lading, 
the recent McCaull-Dinsmore decision of the Supreme Court, the 
decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission in connection 
with grain claims covered by -Docket 9009, and other similar 
questions on which we will touch more specifically later. These 
questions have had a tendency toward slowing up adjustments. 
In the matter of the McCaull-Dinsmore decision, there is no ques- 
tion but that the wide difference of opinion, not only between 
claimants and claim officers, but among claimants themselves 
and among claim officers themselves, has resulted in an unsettled 
situation that is causing no end of controversies and is retard- 
ing the prompt settlement of claims in many cases. 


In my judgment, the most important factor in bringing about 
the prompt settlement of a claim is its preparation by the claim- 
ant before presenting it to the claim agent. In our claim pre- 
vention work we have always tried to impress on our forward- 
ing freight stations that a package properly marked, loaded into 
the correct car, and well stowed, is three-fourths of its way to 
destination; and this same theory holds good as well to the 
claim that is correctly based, fully supported with all necessary 
documents and presented with a full explanation of the facts 
in connection therewith. Such a claim is three-fourths investi- 
gated when presented. 


To explain somewhat more in detail what a claim office re- 
quires in the shape of proof of loss or damage, supporting docu- 
ments, etc., in order to expedite the handling of a claim toward 
prompt adjustment, I would make the following suggestions: 

Where claim is for the loss of an entire package, sufficient 
time should be permitted to elapse before filing such a claim, to 
permit the shipment to reach its destination; or where a part 
of a shipment has arrived and a part checked short, a sufficient 
period of time should be permitted to elapse to permit the 
articles that are short to reach destination astray. The question 
of how long a period should be permitted to elapse before filing 
claim is, of course, governed largely by the distance the ship- 
ment moves and, in any event, there should be a period of from 
ten days to two weeks longer than the ordinary time consumed, 
in order to prevent the filing of a claim for shortage where it 
is simply a case of delay in transit rather than loss. Where the 
claiming is depending on his customer for information regarding 
the loss of a package, it is a further safeguard to suggest to him 
that inquiry be made of all lines serving his town, as frequently 
a shipment is short on revenue billing on one line, but is on 
hand covered by astray billing with another line. If, however, 
no trace of the missing shipment can be found, and if consignee 
has made thorough inquiry, a claim for such loss is in order 
and the documents necessary in support of such a claim are 
the original bill of lading (or, in its absence, an indemnity 
bond, protecting carrier against its being used by unauthorized 
parties for claim purposes), the original paid freight bill, to- 
gether with proper evidence of the value of the shipment for 
which claim is filed. Ordinarily a certified copy of invoice or 
that portion of the invoice covering the loss is the best evidence 
of such value. Where only a portion of the shipment is short, 
freight bill sould bear the notation, signed by the destination 
agent, verifying the fact that shortage exists. When the entire 
shipment is short and consequently on that account he has not 
paid the freight and he has no destination freight bill, it will 
expedite the settlement of the claim if consignee secures from 
destination agent reference to the billing, together with des- 
tination agent’s certificate of shortage. If a claim of this nature 
is presented by the shipper, it is best to file such a claim 
through the local agent at shipping point. The local agent is 
thereby enabled to attach to the papers a copy of his waybill, 
together with a full record of loading, before sending the claim 
to the claim department. This action saves one move on the 
claim and shortens the time required for investigation just that 
much. ’ 

Where a claim is for damage or pilferage from a package 
the necessary supporting documents are the original bill of 
lading (or bond of indemnity in lieu thereof) and the destina- 
tion freight bill, which should in every case bear a notation 
signed by destination agent, indicating clearly the extent of 
the damage or pilferage in detail. To these documents claim- 


ant should attach a bill for damage indicating the exact extent 
of same, and support such bill by some evidence of the value 
of the property, ordinarily a certified copy of the invoice, a 
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certified copy of bill for repairs, or, in the event the damaged 
property has been disposed of in its damaged condition for less 
than its value in good condition, a certified statement indicating 
what the value was in good condition and the amount received 
from the same in its damaged condition. In short, where dam- 
age is claimed, the claimant should endeavor to explain as 
clairly as it is possible to do so the extent of the damage and 
just how the amount he claims is arrived at. The thought 
should be kept in mind always by any person or firm presenting 
a claim for loss or damage, that, if it is possible to do so, it 
should be presented that no further correspondence may be 
necessary; where this is done the adjustment of the claim is 
ordinarily accomplished within a short period of time after its 
receipt by the claim department. On the other hand, if it is 
necessary to start a correspondence file by the claim investi- 
gator, the claim is frequently delayed on account of the inability 
of the claim agent to obtain intelligent information from the 
shipper or consignee, as the case may be. 

We find that, ordinarily, the person not interested financially 
in the claim is very little interested in furnising needed in- 
formation and in many instances it is an impossibility to secure 
even a reply to our repeated inquiries. Where any considerable 
investigation is necessary before claim is adjusted with claim- 
ant a delay in settlement of from thirty to ninety days is not an 
unreasonable length of time, when we consider the sources from 
which it is necessary to obtain the necessary information, and 
this should have consideration before any criticism is directed 
at the claim office for its apparent inability to close the matter 
up within a few days. 

As an illustration: In a claim for loss of an entire ship- 
ment, where filed by the consignee at destination and supported 
only by the original bill of lading with no destination freight 
bill and with no billing reference having been obtained from 
the destination agent, it is necessary to start by taking the 
matter up with the agent at point of origin, frequently a station 
on another line, to obtain his billing reference and loading rec- 
ord. It is then frequently necessary to follow the shipment 
through the intermediate junction points, especially where it has 
been rebilled in transit, and investigation of this character will 
easily consume from thirty to ninety days, and then, perhaps, 
insufficient evidence is accumulated to warrant the payment of 
the claim. 

These are the general principles governing the proper pres- 
entation of ordinary claims for loss and damage and, as indi- 
cated above, the prompt adjustment by the claim office is gov- 
erned largely by whether these principles are followed or not. 

There is some difference of opinion as to whether claims 
should be presented through the local agent at the point where 
claimant is situated or mailed direct by claimant to the general 
claim office. Personally, I much prefer having the claim come 
to me through our local agent. It not only saves us making an 
additional move, but it keeps the local agent in touch with the 
claim situation at his station and, if he is alive to his responsi- 
bilities, he will give the claim agent a great deal of information 
in forwarding the claim to him that is always made good use 
of in bringing the matter to a conclusion. 


PER DIEM AGREEMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


W. L. Barnes, executive manager of the car service division 
of the American Railway Association, has sent the following 
message to railroads: 

“Although information received indicates common under- 
standing as to meaning and intent car service rules, many rail- 
roads, subscribers to car service and per diem agreement of 
March 1, 1920, are applying restrictions which are contrary to 
these rules. Under existing car surplus conditions the outstand- 
ing features of present code are rule 1 and sections D and E 
of rule 3, which latter are substitute for old home route ar- 
rangement. Waste by empty mileage and per diem expense 
under present rule is small compared with that under home 
route rule during previous periods surplus, and much expense 
incident to operation under home route rule is obivated. Situa- 
tion has reached point where railroad executives should, in full 
accord with adopted resolutions, instruct officials charged with 
car handling that existing rules must be followed and obliga- 
tions assumed as provided therein. Car Service Division Cir- 
cular 96 explains definitely what must be done to properly dis- 
pose of surplus cars with minimum expense. Where empty cars 
properly tendered under car service rules and instructions of 
car service division are refused, holding road should make local 
offering report necessary to establish reclaim under Per Diem 
Rule 15. Any outstanding restrictions contrary hereto must be 
withdrawn.” 





T. & 0. C. NOTE 


The Toledo & Ohio Central has been authorized by the 
Commission to issue a ten-year 6 per cent promissory note for 
$214,000 payable to the New York Central, the proceeds to be 
used for additions and betterments to roadway and structures. 
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Suits Against Carriers Under Federal Control: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas.) The order of the Di- 
rector-General of Railroads that suits against carriers while 
under federal control be brought in the county or district where 
plaintiff resided, or the cause of action accrued, is contrary to 
the act of Congress (U. S. Comp. St. 1918, U. S. Comp. St. 
Ann. Supp. 1919, 3115%h-3115%j) providing that actions may 
be brought “as now provided by law.”—Pullman Co. et al. vs. 
Uribe, 225 S. W. Rept. 189. 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Dallas.) The Director- 
General of Railroads cannot complain of a judgment because 
it provides for execution against the railroad or the receiver in 
case the railroad property is returned to them, though they 
were not parties to the action, since those provisions of the 
judgment, if unauthorized, are void and do not affect its validity 
as against the Director-General.—Hines, Director-General of Rail- 
roads, vs. Robey, 225 S. W. Rept. 201. 

(Supreme Court of North Dakota.) Where a shipper sus- 
tained loss or damage to freight carried over a railroad during 
the period of federal control, the railway company is not liable. 

Morrell vs. Northern Pac. Ry. Co. et al., 179 N. W. Rept. 922. 


Where no motion for dismissal as to the railway company 
was made until the close of the plaintiff’s case, and where no 
facts appear in the record showing that the defendant Railroad 
Administration was denied a fair trial by reason of the joinder 
of the railway company as defendant, failure to dismiss the 
action as to the railway company is not prejudicial error re- 
quiring a reversal as to the federal Railroad Administration.— 
Ibid. 


Carrier May Grant Cab and Baggagemen Exclusive Privilege at 
Station: 

(Supreme Court of Kansas.) A railway company by con- 
tract may grant to a firm of cab and baggage men an exclusive 
privilege to board its passenger trains to solicit the patronage 
of passengers and to arrange for their safe and expeditious 
transportation to other railroad stations, and may also grant to 
such firm an exclusive right to stand its vehicles on a portion 
of the property owned by the railway company, when the space 
so granted is not required for the necessary and convenient use 
of the public having business with the railway company, and, in 
the absence of valid statutory authority, a city may not author- 
ize its police officers to interfere with the reasonable exercise 
of the exclusive privileges so granted—Missouri Pac. R. Co. vs. 
Kohler et al., 193 Pac. Rept. 3238. 





” * 
Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 

‘ = 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 
Filing of Claim: 

(Court of Appeals of Georgia, Division No. 2.) In a con- 
signee’s action against an express company for non-delivery of 
goods, held, waiver of a condition in its receipt requiring the 
filing of a claim for lost goods within four months after a rea- 
sonable time for delivery had elapsed and what was a reason- 
able time for filing claim, were for the jury.—American Ry. 
Express Co. vs. J. T. Bothwell Grocery Co., 104 S. E. Rept. 644. 


Delivery of Diverted Shipment to Original Consignee’s Conver- 
sion: 

(Supreme Court of Iowa.) Where a shipper attempted to 
divert a shipment to a different destination, and received a new 
bill of lading, it was a conversion of the property for the carrier, 
through a mistake for which it was responsible, to carry the 
shipment to the original destination and deliver it to the con- 
signee named in the first bill of lading—Keota Produce Co. vs. 
Chicago, R. I. & P. R. Co., 179 N. W. Rept. 834. 


Measure of Damages: 

The measure of damages for the conversion of a shipment 
by a carrier is the market value at the place of destintion named 
in the bill of lading, with interest, less cost of transportation.— 
Ibid. 


In case of conversion by a carrier by delivering to the wrong 
Person, payment to the owner by such person may be shown 
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2 - ® in mitigation and the amount actually received by the owner 
a 1 D ae should be deducted.—Ibid. 
e Where a shipper of eggs, billed to New York, attempted 
Miscel ancous SC1SiONs to divert them to Chicago for “short-held storage,’ but the car- 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts rier was not informed as to the length of the storage, the profits 
; , ‘ which might have been made by holding the eggs for five weeks 
Oe ne er West Fn Ae oy ed gt Seer gh gla could not be recovered as damages for the carrier’s delivery 
"Copyright by West Publishing Co.) of the shipment to the original consignee, such profits being 
a we speculative and uncertain.—Ibid. 


Carrier Liable—Failure to Stop Car for Inspection: 

(Supreme Court of Kansas.) The plaintiff bought a car of 
corn of a certain grade, and, according to directions, it was 
shipped by the seller over defendants’ railroad to a destination 
in another state upon the stipulated condition that the railroad 
company should stop the car at a stated point near the origin 
of shipment for inspection. Plaintiff sold the car to another 
dealer on the basis of such inspection, and his vendee in turn 
sold it to a dealer at the destination of the shipment on the 
same basis. The railroad company failed to stop the car for 
inspection, and, learning of this failure, plaintiff's vendee de- 
manded and received from plaintiff the price it had paid for 
the corn. The railroad company carried the corn to destination 
without delay, and it was there found to have heated and de- 
teriorated in transit. It was in good condition and of the con- 
tract grade when it reached the place of inspection. -The vendee 
at destination refused to receive the corn because of its con- 
dition, and it was there sold by plaintiff at a reduced price. 
Plaintiff sued the railroad company to recover the difference be- 
tween the reduced price and that which it had paid for the 
corn. Held, that the plaintiff’s loss was the direct and proxi- 
mate result of defendant’s breach of its contract to stop the 
car for inspection.—Bruce Bros. Grain Co. vs. Hines, Director- 
General of Railroads, et al., 193 Pac. Rept. 339. 


TRANSPORTATION AND DELIVERY BY CARRIER 


Action for Loss of Baggage Transitory: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas.) A passenger's action 
for money stolen from his suitcase while riding in a Pullman 
car is transitory, and maintainable wherever a court may be 
found having jurisdiction of the parties and the subject matter. 
—Pullman Co. et al. vs. Uribe, 225 S. W. Rept. 189. 

Liability of Carrier for Money Stolen from Baggage: 

A carrier’s liability for the loss of baggage is not limited 
to such personal effects as passenger may reasonably need for 
his personal use, where the carrier’s porter took possession of 
the baggage and purloined money therefrom.—Ibid. 

Liability for Baggage: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Dallas.) Where a pas- 
senger, after his arrival at his destination, saw that his trunk 
had been left in a place where it would be damaged by a rain 
which was then threatening, and moved the trunk from the 
place it had been left by the railway employes to the station 
platform, that fact did not establish a delivery of the trunk to 
the passenger, and did not relieve the carrier of liability for 
its subsequent care.—Hines, Director-General of Railroads, vs. 
Robey, 225 S. W. Rept. 201. 

In an action for loss of plaintiff’s trunk, which he did not 
call for until 21 hours after its arrival, evidence of the precau- 
tions taken by the carrier to protect the baggage at its station 
during that time held not to show as a matter of law that the 
carrier was guilty of no negligence, and therefore not to entitle 
it to a directed verdict, though it was liable only as warehouse- 
man.—Ibid. 

BILLS OF LADING 


For of Bill, as Indicating Title, Not Conclusive: 

(Supreme Court of Minnesota.) The rule that the form in 
which a bill of lading is taken is indicative of the title to the 
goods is not conclusive——Banik vs. Chicago, M. & St. P. Ry. 
Co., 179 N. W. Rept. 899. 

Carrier Not Liable for Delivery to Owner Without Taking Up 
Order Bill: 

Where a carrier delivers the goods to the true owner, but 
fails to take up an order bill of lading issued to and retained 
by the shipper, it is not liable in an action of conversion brought 
by the shipper.—Ibid. 

By the federal bills of lading act, chapter 415, 39 U. S. Stat. 
at Large, 538 (U. S. Comp. St. 8604aaa-8604w), Congress has 
recognized the right of a carrier transporting goods in inter- 
state commerce to deliver them to the true owner and to make 
such delivery a complete defense to an action by the holder of 
an order bill of lading to recover damages for a failure to de- 
liver the goods to him.—Ibid. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


Federal Decisions Control as to Interstate Shipments: 

(Kansas City Court of Appeals, Missouri.) Liability for de- 
lay of interstate shipment is governed by rule of decision in 
the federal courts.—Miller & Quincy vs. O. & K. C. R. Co., 225 
S. W. Rept. 116. 

Liability for Delay: 
Before carrier can be held liable for delay of interstate ship- 
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ment, shi} per must show negligence or some other fault on 
varrier’s part.—lIbid. 

Where connecting carrier refused to deliver interstate ship- 
ment of sheep from Missouri at Chicago, because the stock- 
yards there had issued an embargo against Missouri sheep on 
account of rumor of foot and mouth disease, which embargo 
was not a legal quarantine in sense of being ordered by the 
government, initial carrier was technically liable for the delay.— 
Ibid. 

Where connecting carrier, on strength of an embargo issued 
by the Chicago stockyards, held an interstate shipment within 
the embargo at an intermediate point and there unloaded them, 
no substantial damages could be recovered against the initial 
earrier for refusal to go on to Chicago, whereby the cattle 
decreased in weight by the delay, the evidence showing that 
there were no facilities for unloading at any other place than 
the stockyards, and that the embargo forbade even unloading 
at stockyards.—lIbid. 

An initial carrier of interstate shipment is liable under the 
Carmack amendment (U. S: Comp. St. 8604a, 8604aa) for delay 
in transit on other line of connecting carrier to a different des- 
tination, consented to by shipper on refusal of connecting carrier 
to proceed to original destination because of a non-legal embargo 
issued by the stockyards at destination.—Ibid. 

Evidence: 

In action for depreciation in weight of interstate shipment 
of sheep, admission in evidence of “account of sales” which 
plaintiff received for sale of his sheep at destination without 
proof that it correctly showed such sales, was error.—Ibid. 

In action against initial carrier for delay in interstate ship- 
ment which had been rerouted to another destination, evidence 
of a promise of a “passenger run” over the new route held in- 
admissible.—Ibid. 

In an action against an initial carrier for delay in transit 
of interstate shipment, evidence that conductor fretted at engi- 
neer for lack of speed without apparent cause was admissible. 

Ibid. 
Liability of Initial Carrier for Failure of Connection to Feed and 
Water: 

An initial carrier of interstate shipment of sheep is liable 
under the Carmack amendment (U. S. Comp. St. 8604a, 8604aa) 
tor failure of the connecting carrier to properly feed and water 
at intermediate point, though, by reason of stockyards’ embargo 
at destination, shipment could not be unloaded at destination, 
and for that reason was held at intermediate point.—Ibid. 
Notice of Claim: 

(Supreme Court of North Dakota.) The provision in a ship- 
ping contract which requires the shipper, as a condition prece- 
dent to the right to recover damages for delay in transit or for 
loss or injury to the stock, to give notice in writing of his claim 
to some officer or station agent of the defendant “within ninety 
days after delivery of such stock at destination” is not applica- 
ble where it appears that the stock was never delivered at des- 


tination and the damages claimed are based upon its non- 
delivery. Section 8604a, Comp. St. U. S.—Morrell vs. Northern 


Pac. Ry. Co. et al., 179 N. W. Rept. 922. 
Liability for Non-delivery: 

Where the agent of a carrier knows that neither the plain- 
tiff nor any agent of his is accompanying live stock being trans- 
ported by it, its liability for non-delivery is not qualified by 
provisions in the contract which recite that the shipper will 
care for the stock and furnish attendants.—Ibid. 

Where the plaintiff proved delivery of live stock to the de- 
fendants and its non-delivery to the consignee, also the delivery 
of other and inferior stock as in purported fulfillment of the 
shipping contract, a presumption of negligence arose, which, 
being unrebutted, entitled the plaintiff to a recovery.—Ibid. 

It was not error to refuse an instruction that the defendants 
under their shipping contract were only liable for negligeice, 
where no evidence had been introduced to overcome plaintiff's 
prima facie case or to warrant a finding by the jury that the 
defendants were not negligent.—Ibid. 

Measure of Damages: 

Where the testimony concerning the value of cattle at Kill- 
deer, N. D., is shown to have been based upon a knowledge of 
the Chicago market, it was not error to admit testimony of the 
value at Killdeer, though the damages are properly measured 
by the value at Chicago.—TIbid. 

Liability of Road Under Federal Control: 

Where a shipper sustained loss or damage to freight car- 
ried over a railroad during the period of federal control, the 
railroad company is not liable.—Ibid. 

Where no motion for dismissal as to the railway company 
was made until the close of the plaintiff’s case, and where no 
facts appear in the record showing that the defendant Railroad 
Administration was denied a fair trial by reason of the joinder 
of the railway company as defendant, failure to dismiss the 
action as to the railroad company is not prejudicial error re- 
quiring a reversal as to the federal Railroad Administration.— 
Ibid. 
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Pleading: 

In an action brought against a carrier to recover damages 
for the failure to deliver to the consignee at Chicago certain 
live stock which the plaintiff loaded for shipment at Killdeer, 
N. D., where the evidence showed that the cattle delivered were 
not the cattle originally loaded, but were of inferior grade and 
less valuable, the defendants introduced no evidence, It is held: 
Where the complaint recites delivery to the defendants under 
a contract, shipping receipt, or bill of lading, but does not 
allege the failure of the defendants to deliver as a breach of 
the shipping contract, and the defendants plead the shipping 
contract in their answer, the omission, if any, of allegations 
showing reliance upon a special shipping contract is cured by 
the answer.—Ibid. 


CLASSIFICATION CHANGES 


The National Industrial Traffic League, in a circular to 
members, says: 

“The shipping public has viewed with misgivings the many 
changes in classification ratings resulting in material increases. 
Recently, however, assurances have been given the shipping 
public that no further changes would be made by the Consoli- 
dated Classification Committee without the definite approval of 
its executive Committee, and that the Consolidated Classifica- 
tion Committee would proceed to handle in the regular way, 
applications from shippers, including such other items as may 
be affected by changes resulting from conferences with the ship- 
ping public. 

“This particular subject was mentioned by Lewis J. Spence, 
director of traffic of the Southern Pacific Company, in his ad- 
dress at the annual dinner of the League, at New York, Novem- 
ber 18. Further confirmation of this change in policy of the 
Consolidated Classification Committee is indicated in correspond- 
ence which has passed between T, C. Powell, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Consolidated Classification Commit- 
tee, and Secretary McGinty, of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, under date of November 4. For the information of mem- 
bers, Mr. Powell’s letter of November 4, above referred to, also 
Secretary McGinty’s reply of November 17, and Mr. Powell’s let- 
ter to President Chandler under date of November 27, are quoted 
herein.” 

Mr. Powell’s letter to Mr. Chandler was as follows: 


As a matter of 
through other channels, 1 
Nevember 4th to Secretary 
ment of November 17th. 

The Members of the Executive Committee, whom I was able to 
reach, have approved Mr. McGinty’s suggestion and I am, therefore, 
enclosing these copies for such distribution as you may feel it proper 
to make. 


Mr. Powell’s letter to Mr. McGinty follows: 





information, although it may have 
beg to enclose a copy of 


McGinty, and copy of his 


reached you 
my letter of 
acknowledg- 


Kindly refer to my letter of August 20 and your comment of 
September 10. 
Although the Executive Committee of the Consolidated Classifi- 


cation had contemplated proceeding along lines of my letter to you 
of August 20, subsequent developments suggest the advisability of 
operating with considerable caution to avoid any misunderstanding 
on the part of the shipping public and, therefore, with the concurrence 
ot the Interstate Commerce Commission it was decided to suspend 
action on items in Appendix 6 as a whole. 

This decision had the effect of suspending action on a number of 
items which had been brought to the attention of the Classification 
Committees by the shippers, and without any connection with Ap- 
pendix 6. It has, therefore, been decided by the Executive Commit- 
tee that the Consolidated Classification Committee shall proceed to 
handle, in the regular way, applications from shippers now on file, 
or which may be subsequently filed, including such other items as 
would be affected by changes resulting from said conferences with 
the shipping public. 

Beyond this scope, however, no further changes should be made 
by the Consolidated Classification Committee without the definite 
approval of the Executive Committee of a plan of procedure, and 
with the further proviso that the Consolidated Classification Commit- 
tee should proceed with great caution to avoid misapprehension of the 
shipping public. I am advising this, in line with the purpose of the 
members of the Fxecutive Committee, to keep the Commission posted 
as to all important matters relating to Consolidated Classification and 
the general question of unifying classification ratings. 


Mr. McGinty’s letter to Mr. Powell follows: 


I desire to acknowledge receipi of your letter of the 4th instant, 
the same having reference to your letter of August 20, and advising 
that recent developments have suggested the advisability of proceed- 
ing with caution as to uniformity of classification. The contents of 
your letter have been carefully noted. 

The question suggests itself as to whether you have given con- 
sideration to the wisdom of making some public announcement as to 
the general policy to be pursued by the Classification Committee to- 
wards uniformity. The impression generally prevails that the changes 
proposed on Consolidated Classification Committee Docket No. 4 
will be dropped, at least as a whole, but no definite announcement 
appears to have been made to that effect or to the effect that it will 
be the purpose of the carriers to attain uniformity gradually rather 
than by omnibus dockets, at least until business conditions otherwise 
warrant. 


L. E. & W. NOTE 


The Lake Erie & Western has been authorized by the Com- 
mission to issue a ten-year promissory note for $609,000 payable 
to the order of the New York Central, the proceeds to be used 
for additions and betterments to roadway and structures and to 
equipment. 
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January 8, 1921 


CONGRESSMAN LAMBASTS RAILROADS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Representative Huddleston, Democrat, of Birmingham, Ala., 
took up the cudgel in behalf of the organized railroad shop em- 
ployes in an address in the House, December 31, attacking the 
transportation act and commending President Wilson for his 
veto of the bill extending the effective date of Section 10 of the 
Clayton anti-trust act. 

Throughout his speech, Mr. Huddleston referred to the 
transportation act as providing for “6% per cent net earnings” 
to the railroads, The act provides for a maximum of 6 per cent. 

“The opportunities which the Esch-Cummins railroad act 
gives to the crooked manipulators of the railroads to plunder 
the public become more manifest every day,” said he. “Even 
the credulous gentlemen who allowed themselves to be per- 
suaded into supporting the bill are now beginning to find out 
that they are deceived by the railroad lobbyists and their astute 
lawyers. Those who opposed the measure find all their fears 
verified and see new perils for the future. 

“The lobby behind the railroad legislation enacted in the 
spring of 1920 was the most powerful ever assembled in Wash- 
ington. It had all the sinews of war, money, prestige, influence, 
and the best brains purchasable on the market. It finally suc- 
ceeded in forcing upon the people a measure of tremendous con- 
sequence and far-reaching importance. The lobby won for the 
financiers who use the railroads as their playthings advantages 
which the public had never dreamed of giving and which even 
the imagination finds it difficult to grasp. All this is being dis- 
closed day by day as the victors reach out to grasp their spoils. 

“The eyes of the people are being opened at last. They are 
seeing now what they should have seen months ago. Their 
anger rises as they become enlightened, and it may yet transpire 
that they will be fully roused before it is too late to take 
vengeance. 

“The power of the interests behind the railroads is over- 
whelming. They are able to mold and control public opinion 
at will. At a sign from them the presses of great newspapers 
change stroke, the channels of public information are blocked, 
criticism is silenced, and bandages are placed upon the eyes of 
the people. Dealing with the great selfish interests we are con- 
fronted not only by railroad officials and manipulators but with 
captains of industry and finance, capitalists, and, after them, 
with civic bodies and with wealth and property interests with 
lines running from the heart of Wall Street throughout Ameri- 
can business life down to the shareholder of the country bank,” 

Huddleston declared the transportation act left “the door 
wide open for recklessness, bad judgment and even actual dis- 
honesty. A railroad is entitled to its 6% per cent net no matter 
how extravagant the salaries of its officials may be nor what 
waste or incapacity they may be guilty of. They may wantonly 
waste the railroads’ money, yet they are entitled to demand 
rates to meet the very waste at which they have connived.” 

He further charged that the railroad financiers had en- 
tered upon a course of “deliberate waste” in letting repair con- 
tracts to outside shops. He said more than twenty roads, in- 
cluding the Pennsylvania, New York Central and “North West- 
ern,” had let out repair work instead of doing it themselves, 
with the result that the contract price is from three to five 
times what it would cost the railroads to do the work in their 
own shops. He said the Erie had let its work out on the 
“notorious cost-plus basis.”’ 


“It is estimated that repair costs for all the railroad sys- 
tems of the United States aggregate about $500,000,000 annually,” 
he continued. “If this work were all done in contract shops at 
similar expense to the contracts I have mentioned, the annual 
waste resulting will be over $500,000,000. This will cost the 
railroads nothing, for they may increase their rates to absorb 
it and still get their 6% per cent net. But it will be added to the 
rates that the people must pay. It may easily transpire that the 
railroads waste on repairs more than a billion dollars a year, 
to be added to the already crushing transportation burdens rest- 
ing upon the people. 

“Yesterday the President vetoed Senate bill 4526, which had 
for its purpose the further postponement of the effective date 
of section 10 of the Clayton Antitrust Act. The great import- 
ance of the President’s action may not be appreciated by the 
general public. It is my purpose to explain its deep significance. 

“The antitrust act was approved October 15, 1914. Section 
10 of that act prohibits railroad companies from having business 
dealings amounting to over $50,000 annually with other cor- 
porations having any of the same officers or managers as the 
railroad company, except after receiving competitive bids. For 
illustration, section 10 prohibits a railroad from purchasing 
material or making a repair contract with another concern 
owned by the railroad company’s officers, no outside bids being 
considered. The purpose of section 10 was to protect the rail- 
roads from being plundered by their officers through contracts 
made with concerns in which the officers were beneficiaries. It 
was intended to protect railroads from looting by their own offi- 
cers. Clearly it was a wise and salutary measure. 


“By the original terms of section 10 it did not become effec- 
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tive for two years after its approval. This interval was given 
to enable railroad officers who were interested in contracting 
and supply concerns to withdraw from them and put them- 
selves in a position to deal honestly with the railroads which 
they were managing. Upon one pretext and another the effec- 
tive date of section 10 has been postponed from time to time 
until December 31, 1920, a total of over six years having been 
allowed railroad officers to disentangle themselves from their 
conflicting interests. 


Attention is particularly called to the fact that section 10 
does not forbid railroads from dealing with concerns having in- 
terlocking ownership absolutely, but merely requires in such 
cases that competitive bids be received and that outsiders be 
given the chance to do the work or supply the material on more 
favorable terms. Therefore at most it involves merely the in- 
convenience of considering competitive bids. Very mild indeed 
is the prohibition which it involves. Six years has been over- 
abundant time in which railroad officers might accommodate 
themselves to the law. 


“Perhaps managers of railroads might have been content 
with the extension of the antitrust act heretofore given them, 
except for the passage of the Esch-Cummins railroad act last 
spring. Many iniquities of that act were pointed out at the time 
of its passage. Other vicious features have been coming to the 
surface from time to time. One matter which escaped general 
criticism at the time the law was passed was the opportunity 
which it affords railroad managers for deliberate dishonesty. 
Perhaps this feature may have been overlooked even by the rail- 
road lobby, if it be possible that anything could escape the super- 
naturally cunning members of that organization. However, the 
managers very soon showed their knowledge of the opportunity 
given them and their purpose to avail themselves of it. 


“The transportation act authorized railroad rates which 
would yield net earnings of 6% per cent. This return was not 
conditioned upon capable or economical or even honest manage- 
ment. The railroad managers were given a free hand to in- 
crease the costs of operation by any means they chose. Always 
they were allowed the 6% per cent net returns, with the only 
limit being ‘what the traffic would bear.’ With this feature of 
the Esch-Cummins Act in view it becomes at once clear why 
section 10 of the antitrust act should become effective. The law 
was passed originally primarily for the benefit of the innocent 
stockholders of railroads. It now needs to be enforced for the 
protection of the long-suffering public against the rapacity of 
railroad executives. It is the only bar between the public and 
transportation charges made as high as the traffic will bear. 


“As the practice of contracting with outside concerns in 
which they were interested developed and the railroad financiers 
saw what a splendid opportunity for looting they had, it became 
obvious to them that section 10 of the antitrust act would be 
inconvenient if their operations were to continue. They dreaded 
competitive bidding. They were unwilling even to go through 
the form of taking competitive bids. And then it dawned upon 
them that unless the effective date of section 10 was further 
postponed they would find the situation more difficult with the 
beginning of 1921. But Congress was in vacation during the 
summer; the subject must not be publicly mentioned for fear it 
would arouse opposition. There were secret conferences among 
powerful executives and consultations with lobbyists and ‘legal 
advisors.’ ‘There was running and racing on Canobie Lee’ for 
the gathering of the clans in Washington with the beginning of 
the new session. A program of haste and stealth was agreed to. 


“Drawn with exceeding craft, twin bills were offered in 
House and Senate on the second day of the session. Again 
lobbyists pranced before somnolent or docile committees. Favor- 
able reports were made promptly, the House report being filed 
on December 15. Three days later, the Senate bill having already 
been passed, it was called up in the House without notice. Very 
little informing discussion occurred. Few realized the im-— 
portance of the measure. Less than a quorum of Members were 
present. The bill was perfunctorily passed. The House did not 
even divide. Scarcely more than a dozen Members voted on 
the measure. 


“The purpose of the bill was to postpone for another year 
the effective date of section 10 of the antitrust act—to give rail- 
road officials another year in which to buy, sell, and contract 
with themselves at the public expense and without let or hinder- 
ance. Section 10 is at most a poor safeguard of the public in- 
terest under the Esch-Cummins Act, Without it the public is 
stripped, undone, and the rapacity of dishonest managers un- 
restrained. 


“Railroad officials, with whose practices section 10 of the 
antitrust act would interfere, have never had any intent to © 
comply with that law. They have always purposed to postpone 
its operation from time to time and finally to escape by changing 
the law. This is yet their plan. They dared not at this time 
present a measure which would relieve them permanently from 
competing with others in the contracts for railroad work and 
materials which they make with themselves. They did not 
dare that. They sought to postpone the matter to a more con- 
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venient season and to a Congress more inclined ‘to listen to 
reason.’ 

“This is what the President has done by his veto of Senate 
bill 4526; He has prevented the further postponement of the 
effective date of section 10 of the antitrust act. He has pre- 
vented dishonest railroad officials from continuing to make 
contracts with themselves for work and materials without com- 
petition from outsiders. An important service has the President 
performed for the people of the United States. 

“The President has performed an effective service by his 
veto unless the railroad lobby have the power to induce Con- 
gress to override the veto. That issue will no doubt be pre- 
sented within a few days. In the meantime the people are 
rousing. Oh, that they had patriotic newspapers to warn them. 
But they are rousing, and I presume to advise gentlemen who 
would have the good opinion of the public to beware of lending 
themselves to thwarting the President’s veto, 

“Thanks to the President of the United States for his veto.” 


EXPORT BILL OF LADING 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Absolute and unqualified denial of the power of the Com- 
mission to do more than prescribe the form of an export bill 
of lading is made in the brief for the eastern carriers submitted 
in docket No. 4844, “In the Matter of Bills of Lading-Export Bill,” 
by Henry Wolf Biklé, Clyde Brown, F. A. Farnham, Theodore 
W. Reath, H. A. Taylor and R, N. Collyer. 

There is no doubt about what they mean by admitting that 
the law empowers the Commission to prescribe the form, and 
form only. Illustrations of form, the railroad lawyers assert, 
would be a rule requiring different colored paper to distinguish 
order from straight bills; requiring the paper to be of a pre- 
scribed size, instructions as to the size of type, printing condi- 
tions on the face, that the inland and ocean conditions shall be 
printed separately, etc. 

In support of the proposition that the power extends only 
to prescription of the form, Mr. Bicklé and associates bring for- 
ward the decision in Alaska S. S. Co. vs. U. S., 259 Fed., 718, 
the domestic bill of lading case, in which the court held that 
section 15 prescribes the powers of the Commission in the prem- 
ises, “and not one word about contracts or the substance of 
bills of lading is used.” The lawyers contend that the authority 
of the Commission over the bills that may be offered by the 
earrier is limited to the correction of unjust discrimination, 
preferences, etc., after hearing and upon evidence in the par- 
ticular matter, as in the track scales case, 238 U. S., 340. The 
Alaska Steamship case was reversed by the Supreme Court be- 
cause the transportation act had made the cause a moot one. 
The reversal, however, was without prejudice to the complain- 
ants assailing, in the future, any order of the Commission pre- 
scribing bills of lading. 

Congress knew about the decision of the court, and knew, 
as claimed by the lawyers, that, in the bill under attack, the 
Commission struck out the protections of the sea law for the 
carriers by water, and vicariously, through them, the protections 
of the sea law, of the initial or primary rail line. 

With that knowledge, Congress, in paragraph 4 of section 
25, added to the interstate commerce law a provision regarding 
export bills of lading saying that “the commission shall, in such 
manner as will preserve for the carrier by water the protection 
of limited liability provided by law, make such rules and regula- 
tions not inconsistent herewith, as will prescribe the form of 
such through bills of lading.” 


The argument against what the Commission proposes doing 
is that the form of export bill of lading offered by the eastern 
earriers, which is the form published by them in Consolidated 
Classification No. 1, has not been shown to be unreasonable or 
unjustly discriminatory; that the testimony of the shippers has 
all gone to the point that they would like to have the substance 
of the bill so and so, and the liability of the rail carriers ex- 
tended so as to be joint and several, although neither the 
Carmack-Cummins amendments nor the transportation law un- 
dertake to force such a liability upon the carriers by rail. On 
the contrary, the lawyers assert, the law shows conclusively 
that the liability is to be that of the carrier by rail for the inland 





part of the transaction, and that of the carrier by water for the 
water part of the transaction. 

Each section of the bill as proposed by the carriers is dis- 
cussed in the light of the testimony the general character of 


which, according to the attorneys for the carriers, shows that 
the shippers desire the carriers to assume greater liabilities 
than the law imposes. 

In a brief written for the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, by C. E. Herrick, chairman of the traffic committee; S. T., 
Nash, chairman of the committee on foreign trade and rela- 
tions, and C. B. Heinemann, secretary of the Institute, the law 
questions raised by Mr. Biklé and those associated with him 
on the brief for the eastern carriers, are ignored. The packers 
treat the subject as a plain business proposition with no phase 
of it more important than a continuity of responsibility from the 
point of origin to destination, the only division of responsibility 
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being between the carrier by rail as a carrier, and a carrie 
by water as a carrier; in other words, that there can be no 
point in the journey of the goods from point of origin to destina- 
tion where the liability shall be less than the carrier liability of 
a common carrier, as for instance liability as a warehouseman. 
They contend that a through export bill, if foreign commerce is 
to be developed, must be a bill that will be what its name sug- 
gests. 

Broadly speaking, the packers endorsed the position taken 
by the National Industrial Traffic League. Liberal quotations 
from the testimony of T. F. Bentley, the League’s witness, are 
carried in the brief. Where the Bentley testimony does not 
cover the points, the testimony of Mr. Herrick is quoted, 

The packers, in their brief, claimed that, in value, their 
products constituted twenty per cent of the export business of 
the country, which last year amounted to $8,000,000,000. The 
magnitude of the export business, by implication, they con- 
tended, makes it necessary, as a business proposition, to have 
a through bill that will be actually what it purports to be. 

Recommendations made by the packers urge that the Com- 


mission order export bills of lading to provide that the document 
shall be a through bill with responsibility divided only between 
land and ocean carriers; that limitation of the carriers’ liability 
be increased from the present basis of $100 a package to $250 
a package; that goods discharged short of intended destination 
shall be accorded suitable protection; that conditions whereby 
the owner of goods is required to assume responsibility for 
transfer between carriers be totally abolished; that carriers be 
required to notify owners of goods stopped short of intended 
destinations; that were changes of vessels are made the car- 
riers be charged with the responsibility of seeing to it that suit- 
able boats are substituted and that carriers be liable for full loss 
sustained as the result of their negligence or acts of omission. 
The packers also requested elimination of the break at the ports 
in the continuous liability between inland and ocean carriers; 
exclusion from export bills of lading of excess verbiage tending 
to confuse ordinary shippers and make difficult the collection 
of legitimate claims and elimination of the existing condition 
whereby shippers must agree to be bound by conditions of 
“regular” ships’ bills of lading with which they are unacquainted 
and which will not be furnished them by steamship lines. 

The packers assert that proper export bills of lading must 
be forced upon carriers if the foreign trade of the country is 
to develop and if adequate protection is to be afforded Ameri- 
can shippers of billions of dollars worth of property. 


In a brief filed in the bill of lading case (export form, docket 
No. 4844), R. C. Fulbright, for the Dallas, Galveston, Houston, 
New Orleans, New York and Savannah Cotton Exchanges and 
the Texas Cotton Association, discussed the jurisdictional ques- 
tion raised by the representative of the Shipping Board at the 
close of the Commission’s hearing in December. Fulbright said 
that where there are two statutes on the same subject, the rules 
of construction require that both shall be made to work so as to 
avoid conflict; that where one statute confers special authority 
while the other confers it in only general terms, the one con- 
ferring the definite grant of power shall be preferred, and finally 
that where there is concurrent jurisdiction, as there seems to be 
in this matter, the tribunal that moves first shall have full power 
over the subject. 


After quoting the language in the shipping law and the 
transportation act bearing on the subject, Mr. Fulbright said 
there was no question about the power conferred by the trans- 
portation act being direct and specific, while the power conferred 
by the shipping act is general. Therefore, even if the jurisdic- 
tion is not concurrent, the Commission having moved first, is 
entitled to full control over the matter. 


For the National Industrial Traffic League, Luther M. Walter 
said the League was interested in preserving the export bill of 
lading as a through document, carrying common carrier liabil- 
ity and duty throughout the course of transportation from the 
inland point to the final port of destination without any duty 
or risk upon the shipper in the course of that transportation. 


“We desire the form prescribed by this Commission to be 
accepted and used by all carriers interested in the transportation 
of American export products, whether the vessels fly the Amer?- 
can flag or the flag of another nation,’ said Mr. Walter. “In 
this way the export trade of the country will be encouraged and 
extended.” 


Ralph Merriam, for the National Association of Chewing 
Gum Manufacturers, said “the new uniform bill of lading should 
specify delivery by the inland rail carrier to the vessel with no 
gap in carrier responsibility. It should require, if contingencies 
arise interrupting the normal course of transportation, that the 
earrier dispatch such notice as will keep both shipper and con- 
signee informed about the goods, The Commission should not 
permit in the bill of lading any clause granting wholesale limita- 
tions of the ocean carrier’s liability and should allow only such 
exemptions as are reasonable and just to all parties. The agreed 
value clause should not specify a sum so low as to deprive the 
shipper of adequate compensation for loss of or damage to the 
goods transported.” 
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SHIPPING BOARD GRAIN HEARING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Asserting that after the war conditions in this country and 
the revival of business in Europe since the signing of the 
armistice had practically driven them out of the business they 
had in Europe before the war, representatives of the grain mill- 
ing interests of the country on January 4 appeared before the 
Shipping Board, asking for the retention of the differential of 
five cents per 100 pounds established by the board as to wheat 
and flour, and its extension to corn and its products that load 
heavily and are therefore desirable from a transportation point 
of view. 

They were earnest in their representations, probably more 
so than they would have been had they not received an inti- 
mation that the difference might be made greater. What they 
really desire is a parity of rates on grain and grain products. 
Several of their spokesmen said that is what should be, but they 
did not officially advise such a parity. 

“While we think there should be a parity,” said A. L. Goetz- 
mann, of Minneapolis, chairman of the committee representing 
the wheat flour millers, “we are satisfied with the differential of 
five cents, wheat under flour, and will undertake, on that ad- 
justment of rates, to re-establish our export business.” 

The millers were heard at the morning session and the ship 
operators in the afternoon. The operators, as a rule, hold that 
the differential in favor of the product exists for no transpor- 
tation reason but for commercial reasons entirely, because, as a 
rule, it is easier from a transportation point of view to carry 
wheat than flour. The millers, in their presentation of the sub- 
ject (unintentionally, perhaps), laid much stress upon the fact, 
they said, that their export business has disappeared because 
European millers were back in business. The millers insisted 
that it was an economic mistake for the Shipping Board to do 
anything to encourage the exportation of wheat, rather than 
flour, because the exportation of wheat meant unemployment 
for American mills and distress for related industries. 


There was disagreement among members of the board as to 
the scope of the hearing. Commissioner Thompson interrupted 
Mr. Goetzmann several times to let him know that, inasmuch 
as the millers approved what the board did November 10, when 
it fixed the differential, it was in the nature of a post-mortem 
to review the facts tending to show that the differential between 
wheat and flour, established in pre-war days by the free com- 
petition in shipping rates, was only about 3.18 cents per 100 
pounds, Mr. Goetzmann said he had received a telegram from 
Traffic Manager Murphy, of the Shipping Board, which seemed 
to indicate that the board was considering the advisability of 
raising the rate on flour, and that, therefore, he deemed it per- 
tinent to the inquiry to present the facts concerning pre-war 
conditions, especially in view of the fact that the board was 
not the same as it was when the differential of five cents was 
established. Admiral Benson, in his opening statement, had 
not made it clear whether it was the intention of the board to 
hear only reasons as to why corn and its products should be 
put on the same basis as wheat and flour or why it should not. 
He said he understood the subject was to be considered de novo. 
In his statement, Mr. Goetzmann said that the 25-cent differen- 
tial in effect until November, in the months since the Grain 
Corporation had ceased controlling the situation, the exports 
of wheat had increased 145 per cent and of flour 35 per cent, in 
comparison with the same months of the preceding year. 


“Any rate on flour appreciably above the present differential 
would be as bad as putting a ball and chain on the milling in 
dustry,” said Mr. Goetzmann. 


“Wheat and flour prices have been juggled,” he continued, 
“and the American farmer and the American miller have suf- 
fered. When we get down to the essentials, there is only one 
buyer of American wheat and flour in Europe, and that is the 
British Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies. European gov- 
ernments are building mills to grind American wheat, not only 
for their own use, but for exportation to markets which Ameri- 
can millers established.” 

Commissioner Teal wanted to know whether the board 
would be justified in making rates to meet commercial condi- 
tions and called attention to the fact that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has not the power to make rates to carry 
out the customs tariff policy, but must confine itself strictly to 
transportation considerations. He did not receive a definite 
answer, but Mr. Goetzmann said the millers were going to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, to the Shipping Board, and 
to Congress in their efforts to preserve to the American milling 
industry the markets they established under conditions prevail- 
ing before the war. Specifically, they are going to ask Con- 


gress to establish better port facilities. He said the shipping 
interests were so conservative that they would not adopt loading 
and unloading devices that have long been in use in manufac- 
turing establishments. 

Answering a question by Commissioner Thompson, Mr. Goetz- 
mann said he knew of no reason why corn and its products, such 
as flour, meal, starch, hominy, hominy grits, and hominy feed 
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should not be on the same basis as wheat and flour. They are, 
so far as rail transportation is concerned. 

T. M. Chivington, for the American Corn Millers’ Association 
and other organizations of corn millers, asked treatment for 
corn and its products similar to that given wheat and flour on 
November 10. He said the difference should not be more than 
five cents, and parity if possible. 

Joseph Genung, of the American Hominy Company, of In- 
dianapolis, said after-the-war conditions and prohibition had 
disorganized business so that there was no business at a j:rofit 
for the phase of the industry for which he was speaking. His 
reference to prohibition provoked laughter. 

Thomas L. Wolf, for the Staley Manufacturing Company, of 
Decatur, Ill., spoke in behalf of starch. In an exchange of ques- 
tions and answers among the members of the board he said 
that the service of Shipping board vessels, in many instances, 
had been poor, so that even if the American shipper was willing 
to do something for the upbuilding of the American merchant 
marine, which the speaker said he favored, his efforts in that 
direction might react on himself. 

“I’ve wondered whether it ever made the least bit of 
difference to you gentlemen whether you shipped under the 
American, British, Dutch, or any other foreign flag,” said Mr. 
Teal. “I wonder if you have thought of the benefit it would 
be if you would provide full cargoes for American ships.” 

One of the millers said they knew the value of full capacity 
operation but that in recent months the business had been 
in small lots moving by regular liners and, therefore, not by 
Shipping Board vessels. 

H. H. Kennedy, for the National Oats Company, said condi- 
tions of transportation were identical, whether the ship was car- 
rying flour or oatmeal, but that the oatmeal manufacturer met 
a competition in Europe much more intense than the wheat 
miller, because Europeans have been making oatmeal many more 
years than Americans, and European users believe the European 
product is better. The task of the American, therefore, he 
said, was not only to meet present prices, but to overcome 
prejudice or preference. 

W. H. Darnel spoke for starch and dextrine in bags at the 
Same rates as flour. American manufacturers, he said, were 
meeting the competition, since the war, of Dutch, German and 
Japanese manufacturers of potato starch because they were 
now able to obtain the raw material denied to them during the 
war. The American corn starch had an uphill fight in obtaining 
orders from textile manufacturers for corn starch in competi- 
tion with potato starch. 

The same rate that is given to flour and corn meal should 
be accorded to corn sugar, said J. T, Campbell, speaking for 
the Corn Products Refining Company. Prior to 1914 that was 
the fact. It is a better product, from a transportation point of 
view, he said, than many other products because it loads a ton 
to 41 cubic feet, while many of the other products under dis- 
cussion take from 50 to 56 cubic feet of space. 

* C. H. Lahey, formerly with the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, speaking for the Quaker Oats Company, from his experi- 
ence as a traffic man making rates, indicated his opinion that 
transportation considerations at times should be subordinated to 
commercial considerations in the making of rates. They must al- 
ways be considered together, he said. He spoke to the board 
as if it were not only a rate-regulating but also a rate-making 
body having ships to be employed on rates established by itself 
and, therefore, in much the same position as a railroad freight 
traffic manager who finds that traffic is not moving freely on 
the rates set by him. He said he was inclined, when he came 
to the meeting, to insist on rates on the products no higher than 
on the grain, but the weight of opinion seemed to be in favor of 
a differential in favor of grain and, therefore, he was not in-. 
sisting on his view, though he had not changed his opinion. 

C. D. Snow, for the foreign trade committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, read the resolution uf 
the directors of that body condemning the “unwarranted” spread 
of rates on wheat and flour, existing prior to November 10. In 
answer to questions, he said the committee was of the opinion 
that the five-cent difference now in existence was not unwar- 
ranted, 

The ship operators and a representative of the division of 
operation of the Shipping Board, at the afternoon session, op- 
posed the establishment of a fixed differential unless it was 
great enough to cover the difference in the cost of handling the 
raw material and the manufactured article. That part of the 
hearing also developed a difference in view between Commis- 
sioner Teal and Commissioner Sutter, as to the province of the 
Shipping Board. 

“So far as I am personally concerned, it is impossible for 
the Shipping Board to fix rates that will take care of every 
condition that distresses business, any more than the Inter- 
— Commerce Commission can undertake to do so,” said Mr. 
Teal. 

In a colloquy between himself and H. Y. Cartright, of Dallas, 
chairman of the British section of the Gulf Conference, Mr. 
Sutter suggested that 95 per cent of the people of the United 
States were interested in promoting foreign commerce as a 
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help to the country and that less than 5 per cent were interested 
as shipowners. Therefore, he suggested that it might come to 
a question whether the country would prefer to operate its 
ships at a small loss or permit the ships to charge rates high 
enough to enable them to opérate at a profit, even if the rest 
of the country suffered by reason of the high rates. He did 
not draw a distinction between the Shipping Board as a regu- 
lator of rates and the Shipping Board as an operator of ships 
for the general good of the country. However, he treated the 
subject as if he had drawn such a distinction and that the 
coun, y would be able to see that it might be possible for the 
Shipping Board to lose money and yei the benefit to the country 
be so great that the loss would not be regarded as worth talking 
about. 

Mr. Cartright brought out the fact that the British ship- 
owners would not carry flour at 33 cents, the rate established 
by the Shipping Board. He said the British line agents were in- 
structed to allow the Shipping Board vessels to take the flour 
that was offered at 33 cents. He said they would not take any 
flour for less than 50 cents, For the sake of argument, he said, 
it probably be admitted that the British shipowner knew costs 
and what was a remunerative rate. 

B. M. Flippin, an operator whose ships are in the Gulf Con- 
ference, said that, considering the difference in loading costs, 
the difference in the rate on wheat and on flour should be at 
least 15 cents per 100 pounds. 

Europeans were milling wheat, he said, and they were going 
to continue getting wheat, regardless of what the Shipping Board 
did in the way of making rates. 

Assuming that the differential on wheat and flour should 
not be more than five cents, Mr. Cartright said there was no 
reason why corn and its products should not be placed on the 
same basis. But, he said, ship operators did not admit that five 
cents is enough spread between‘the rates. A spread of 28 cents 
per 100 pounds, he said, would make flour as desirable freight 
as wheat. On the question of space occupied alone, he said, 
flour should be 10 cents over wheat. The cost of loading and 
unloading wheat, he said, was from 3 to 4 cents; of loading 
and unloading flour, 8 to 10. That was without considering the 
inherent liability of flour to damage. Twenty-eight cents, he 
admitted, was greater than the whole rate on flour at many 
periods prior to the war. That apparent inconsistency was due 
to the great increase in costs since the war, which increase was 
due, he said, not only to increases in the rates of pay, but to a 
decrease in efficiency and in working hours. 

A ship should be allowed to make rates in response to the 
law of supply and demand, said Mr. Cartright. Mr. Teal said 
the railroads at one time argued the same way, but they did 
not make suggestions of that kind now. 

A fear of Congress was expressed by W. B. Keene, of the 
division of operation of the Shipping Board. He appeared in 
opposition to what the board had done. 


“The division of operation,” he said, addressing the mem- 
bers of the board, ‘looks at the question a little differently from 
the board. I shall probably soon have to appear before the 
House committee on appropriations asking for money, and it 
will want to know why we do not show a profit. We’ve got to 
take into consideration only operating conditions. We cannot 
consider big questions of policy. We have got to show a profit 
or be prepared to tell Congress why we did not get it. The 
division thinks there should not be a fixed differential.” 


Commissioner Teal asked a number of the operators 
whether they favored a percentage differential. One of them 
said he thought that that would be all right unless or until the 
quantum of the rates became very great. 


“That is, you want a percentage differential so long as it 
operates in your favor?” suggested Mr. Teal, The ship operator 
denied that. 

Fred J. Lingham, a member of the committee representing 
the wheat flour millers, said that, before the war, ship operators 
were in conference several times with millers with a view to 
reducing the differential. They seemed to realize, he said, that 
it was to their interest to do something toward the develop- 
ment of manufacturing in this country. Commissioner Thomp- 
son asked him to confine himself to the issue, which he stated 
to be whether corn and its products should be on the same 
differential basis as wheat and wheat flour. 


Hubert J. Horan, representing the flour committee of the 
Commercial Exchange, of Philadelphia, said that organization, 
in conjunction with stevedores, had figured out the cost of load- 
ing flour and wheat at Philadelphia and found that flour loading 
cost only % of a cent more than wheat. He said that, with a 
view to reducing the cost of loading flour, the exchange was 
going to have flour warehouses put alongside the grain ele- 
vators, so a ship could take either fiour or wheat without chang- 
ing her berth. All it was going to ask the ship to do was to 
preserve the identity of flour in a particular railroad car. 

That declaration about a difference of less than one cent 


per 100 pounds evoked protests of skepticism from the ship 
operators. 
wheat at Philadelphia. 


They wanted to know what was the cost of loading 
Mr. Horan said the cost sheets would 
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be sent to the board and everybody could have an opportunity 
to check them. 

Commissioner Donald quizzed Mr, Cartright somewhat on 
his declaration that the rate on flour must be 28 cents higher 
than that on wheat to make them equally attractive, with a 
view to ascertaining if he had included all the factors entering 
into the problem. 


FLEET CORPORATION TO GO 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Shipping Board has given consideration to the question 
of abolishing the Emergency Fleet Corporation, Alonzo Twee- 
dale, general controller of the board, told the House committee 
on appropriations, according to the printed testimony as heard 
by the committee in executive session in connection with the 
board’s request for appropriations. 

Mr. Tweedale said that before the end of the next fiscal 
year the construction work of the corporation should be abso- 
lutely wound up, and that then the Division of Operations might 
be transferred to the Shipping Board. He said he had talked 
the matter over with Chairman Walsh, of the House committee 
on the merchant marine and fisheries. 

“The Shipping Board has been marking time very largely 
for some time,” said Representative Good, chairman of the 
House committee on appropriations, in speaking in the House, 
December 30, on the recommendation of the committee that the 
requested appropriation of $147,000,000 for the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation be eliminated. 

“If it knows the condition of its affairs, it is unable to im- 
part that information intelligently to anyone else. I doubt if it 
knows what its condition actually is. I think there is no division 
politically with regard to our opinion as to the lack of knowledge 
by this organization. Sitting across the table from the members 
of the subcommittee was the gentleman who has charge of the 
operations of all these 2,000 or more ships. Sitting next to him 
was Mr. Tweedale, the comptroller of the Emergency Fleet 
corporation. With all of the assurance necessary to carry con- 
viction of the truth of what he was saying, the man who was 
the director of operations said, ‘We will make next year $95,- 
000,000. We will actually make a profit of $95,000,000 next year 
in the operation of this organization.’ Mr. Tweedale said, ‘We 
will not make a cent.’ Both those men were right there to- 
gether. You can not find out to-day how much a single ship 
made or lost that sailed six months ago. They know absolutely 
nothing about their business. The provision of this bill is 
simply that they shall use not more than $55,000,000 out of the 
sale of ships, the sale of plant and material, to pay for the ships 
and for operation next year. If they make the $95,000,000, then 
they will have all they estimated for.” 

Mr. Good declared that he believed the board’s ships should 
be sold even if they had to be sold for $100 a ton. He said the 
board was now asking $165 a ton, while a year ago the price 
was $185 a ton. 

“We are not going to appropriate, if I can prevent it,” said 
he, “a single penny out of the treasury of the United States for 
next year for this board that does not know its business, that 
is wasting the people’s money, and if they are going to get any 
money they must get it out of the salvage of the plants.” 

This remark was in reference to the operations of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, 


Representative Magee, of New York, referring to the recom- 
mendation of the committee that the requested appropriation 
of $6,924,350 for the inland waterways service be cut to $1,250,- 
000, declared he heartily approved the cut as he was opposed to 
making any appropriation at all. He said the record of the 
government in the operation of boats and barges on the water- 
ways “has been and promises to continue to be, only a series 
of large deficits and an inexcusable waste of public funds.” He 
said he did not concur in the War Department’s “Utopian ex- 
pectation” that “the time will come when the department can 
operate vessels upon the inland waterways at a profit.” 


Discussing the situation with particular reference to the 
New York State Canal and the operation thereon of government- 
owned equipment by the War Department, Mr. Magee said: 

“While the people of the State of New York were entirely 
willing during the war that the Government should take control 
of their canal, they now demand in time of peace that their 
waterway be free from the blighting hand of governmental 
operation through the War Department. The Government is 
killing the canal, because private persons will not invest their 
money in the construction and operation of vessels upon the 
canal in competition with the Government. We are insistent 
that the Government stop at once the foolish business of wast- 
ing large amounts of public money in experimental operations 
upon our waterway. 

“My own idea is that our public waterways should be de- 
veloped through private enterprise—encouraged, if you so de- 
side, by the Government—but when you come to consider the 
inefficient work of the Government, through the War Depart- 
ment, in these operations that I have described, and which can 
not be denied, then, so far as I am concerned, I am against ap- 
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propriating one cent of public money to be wasted in this 
manner.” 

Representative Humphreys of Mississippi said he doubted 
seriously whether transportation on the inland waterways could 
pe developed by the government, adding that he was one “who 
has very little faith in the federal government doing any sort of 
private business in any except a thoroughly and extravagant 
and inefficient way.” He expressed the belief that the way to 
restore commerce on the rivers of the country was to forbid the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to give the railroads a prefer- 
ential rate at the river towns. 


“Then the people on the river can put the steamboat in and 
get the benefit of river transportation with cheaper rates with- 
out a club hanging over their heads that as soon as they do 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission may permit the rail- 
road to come in and reduce the rates and destroy them.” 

“Does not the interstate commerce law also say that when 
the railroads do decrease the rates to meet competition on a 
river the railroads cannot raise the rates again?” asked Repre- 
sentative Linthicum of Maryland. 

“No,” replied Mr. Humphreys, “it must be simply a fairly 
compensatory rate; that is all. That is my recollection of the 
law. They can make these preferential rates, but they must be 
fairly compensatory, and I would like to see the color of a man’s 
eyes who can stand up in front of an expert railroad rate maker 
and prove this differential that they put in in order to put the 
steamboats out of business is not fairly compensatory. It is 
utterly impossible. There is no more technical science, if we 
may call it a science, than rate making, and any man who un- 
dertakes to stand up in front of experts will find himself worsted 
and chagrined, because they will produce figures you do not 
understand and can not answer; but we do understand that the 
steamboat may be put out of business as soon as the commission 
allows the railroad this discriminatory rate in favor of the river 
points.” 

Representative Linthicum later read that part of the Fourth 
section of the act to regulate commerce which provides: 

Whenever a carrier by railroad shall in competition with a water 
route or routes reduce their rates on the carriage of any species of 
freight to or from competitive points it shall not be permitted to in- 
crease such rates unless, after hearing by the commission, it shall be 


found that such proposed increased rests upon changed conditions 
other than the elimination of water competition. 


“T think this section establishes the correctness of my state- 
ment,” said he. 


MERCHANT MARINE ASSOCIATION 


Policies for the establishment of a permanent merchant ma- 
rine and remedies for the present “critical situation” in shipping 
will be discussed at the annual convention of the National 
Marine Association, which will be held in Washington at the 
Washington Hotel, January 20 and 21. In a statement Senator 
Joseph E. Ransdell, president of the association, said that action 
should be taken by all Americans interested in foreign trade for 
the maintenance and expansion of American shipping. 

Among the delegates expected at the annual meeting will be 
leaders in shipping, railroads, export and import companies, 
agriculture, manufacturing, heads of government departments 
and prominent members of the Congress. The Mississippi Valley 
Association and the South Atlantic Association will hold meet- 
ings in Washington January 19 and 20, and will join with the 
National Merchant Marine Association in the consideration of 
shipping problems. Among the subjects for discussion are: 1. 
Repeal of Panama Canal tolls affecting American vessels. 2. 
Establishment of preferential export and import rates. 3. Abro- 
gation of commercial treaties restricting the right of the United 
States to impose preferential import duties and tonnage dues. 
4. Extension of exemption from excess profits taxes to earnings 
of ships in foreign trade invested in Shipping Board tonnage as 
well as new construction. 5. American shipbuilding situation. 6. 
American shipbuilding situation. 6. Revision of marine insurance 
laws and establishment of a uniform policy. 7. Prices at which 
government ships should be offered for sale with a view to bring- 
ing government ownership to an end and establishing a privately 
owned merchant marine. 8. Creation of free zones in the United 
States, 9. The most effective means of encouraging the prefer- 
ential use of American ships by our exporters and importers. 

“The future of the American merchant marine is now at a 
critical stage,” said Senator Ransdell in his statement calling the 
annual convention. “For the first time in half a century the 
United States, with the second largest fleet in the world, has 
ocean transportation facilities that are adequate for our foreign 
trade. Our shipping industry must be maintained and developed. 
Unless a sound and aggressive policy is adopted we shall lose our 
present magnificent merchant marine and sink to the insignifi- 
cant position we occupied before the war. 

“President-elect Harding struck the proper note when he 
stated recently that our merchant marine must be developed. 
He indicated the proper course of action when he asserted that 
if the United States sees fit to impose restrictions on shipping 
which increase the cost of operation in competition with foreign 
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fleets, it must also take action to offset these inequalities. Priv- 
ate capital must receive the encouragement and support of the 
government in an industry which is peculiarly subject to inter- 
national competition. 

“In the last several years Congress has been awake to the 
necessities of American shipping and has passed the shipping 
act of 1916 and the merchant marine act of 1920, which are now 
being enforced by the Shipping Board as the basic laws on ship- 
ping. The American people have been awakened also to the 
need of adequate ocean facilities and have showed their pride in 
our merchant fleet. Efforts must be made by steamship com- 
panies and others concerned in foreign trade to keep interest 
alive in Congress and among the people of the country. This 
is no selfish matter; it is, of course, of vital necessity for the 
welfare of the entire country. 

“The present situation is critical in two ways. The recent 
slump in shipping has made it difficult for American companies, 
suffering from higher operating costs, to compete successfully 
with the fleets of other nations. At the same time there is a per- 
ceptible waning of interest in the country generally. All of those 
interested in foreign trade should co-operate in efforts to place 
American shipping on a sound basis,” 


COMMISSION-BOARD COMMITTEE 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


A conference looking to the appointment of a joint Inter- 
state Commerce Commission-Shipping Board committee has 
been held by Chairman Clark, of the Commission, and Admiral 
Benson, chairman of the board (See Traffic World, December 18, 
page 1178). Nothing definite, however, with respect to the 
personnel of the committee has been decided on. 

Admiral Benson said a study was being made of the ship- 
ping act and the transportation act with a view to getting to- 
gether those provisions of the two measures which either require 
formal joint action of the two bodies, such as section 28, or 
which involve matters upon which joint consideration should 
be given. 

The Shipping Board, the chairman said, is preparing to en- 
force the provisions of the merchant marine act as soon as pos- 
sible. He said the work under the new law was being divided 
among the members of the board and that every phase of the act 
was being studied by the members. 

The joint committee referred to will be composed of three 
representatives of the board and of three representatives of the 
Commission. 


ROWELL TO RETIRE FROM BOARD 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Chester H. Rowell, of Fresno, Cal,, member of the United 
States Shipping Board, has announced that he will reture from 
the board in the near future to take a place on the California 
railroad commission. Rowell’s nomination to the Shipping Board 
was sent to the Senate with the nominations of the other mem- 
bers of the board as now constituted, but there has been no 
action thereon. It is pretty well understood that the members 
of the board are entertaining no delusions in regard to their 
nominations being confirmed. 

Rowell, who took up his duties as member of the board 
December 1, issued the following statement: 

“The time has come in the public regulation of public utili- 
—- even justice both to the utilities and to the public is 
vital. 

“To give the utilities either too much or too little would 
be to precipitate public ownership before its time. I have had 
experience enough in attempting to administer a huge business 
under public ownership in Washington to realize we need to 
make our governmental machinery much more efficient for ZOv- 
ernmental purposes before we can safely load it with many 
more business functions.” 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST U. S. SHIPS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


That there is a great deal of discrimination in foreign coun- 
tries against vessels and shippers of the United States was 
declared by Commissioner Goff, of the Shipping Board, testifying 
in executive session before the House appropriations commit- 
tee in support of a request for an appropriation to cover the 
cost of making investigations of such discriminations. 

“I want to say, generally, as I understand the situation,” 
said Commissioner Goff, “that there is a great deal of discrimi- 
nation in foreign countries against vessels and shippers of the 
United States. That is growing out of the competition that the 
American merchant marine is creating with foreign shippers. It 
is also growing out of the hostility that exists against America 
entering the marine service. A great many cases have been re- 
ported to me personally. Men who have made a failure of 
operating their ships have come back and said, ‘Why, when we 
get to a foreign country we find it impossible to buy what we 
need in the way of provisions and we find it impossible to get 
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coal for our bunkers, and we are getting in a condition that 
makes it absolutely impossible almost for us to operate our ships 
in foreign countries.’ Those statements are quite general. I 
have in mind when I say that, the case of five companies that 
were put in the hands of receivers in the past two months in 
New York City. Some of these companies were operating on a 
large scale; they had as many as 10 or 15 steel ships that had 
been allocated a year or a year and a half ago, and one of the 
main reasons they gave for their inability to perform their con- 
tracts with the United States Shipping Board and to save their 
contracts with the United States Shipping Board and to save 
their ships from libels, liens, and charges in foreign ports was 
this unjust discrimination being urged against them by the for- 
eign ship owners. This fund is to pay for such investigations 
and to prepare a specific and detailed report of what the state 
of affairs is.” 


BRAZILIAN INVOICE REGULATIONS 


As a result of the failure of American shippers to comply 
fully with regulations regarding Brazilian consular invoices, re- 
ceivers of American goods at Brazilian ports are frequently 
subjected to fines and put to considerable trouble. This matter 
is called to the attention of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in a communication from the American Chamber 
of Commerce at Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

The Sao Paulo Chamber points out the necessity of giving 
complete information called for in each separate column of the 
Brazilian invoice form, specifying that the use of abbreviations 
results in a fine being imposed on the consignee. The letter 


reads: 

Consignors of merchandise are failing to write out the country 
of origin of the goods and the country where the goods are purchased 
in full, in each of the columns provided for that purpose on the con- 
sular invoice, and are abbreviating along the top of each column the 


name of the country of origin, ‘‘United States of America’”’ or ‘‘Estados 
Unidos da America’ to “U. S. A.” or “E. U. da A.,” placing these 
initials across the two columns in question. 

This abbreviation is used, of course, for convenience sake, but 


the consignees in Brazilian ports, on dispatching their goods, are 


fined because of such abbreviation. 
We might also call your attention to the fact that the custom 


house officials discharging the goods receive fifty per cent of the 
fine levied on consignees taking their wares from the custom house, 
which fact encourages the fine for the slightest deviation from the 


Brazilian consular invoice regulations. 





CURRENT AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING 


December 1, 1920, private American shipyards were build- 
ing or under contract to build for private shipowners 293 steel 
vessels of 1,123,946 gross tons, compared with 334 steel vessels 
of 1,206,486 gross tons on November 1, 1920. These figures do 
not include government ships or ships building or contracted 
for by the United States Shipping Board. 


EXPORT PERMIT SYSTEM 


The National Industrial Traffic League has sent the follow: 
ing to members: 

“The League’s committee on export and import traffic has 
received requests from some members of the League seeking to 
have the committee confer with the various railroads looking 
towards the discontinuance of the permit system of moving 
freight for export. Your committee also has expressions from 
other members indicating that they are in favor of the con- 
tinuance of this system of moving freight. It is the understand- 
ing of your committee that the steamship interests are especially 
anxious that the present system be continued. 

“In order to get a full expression from the League member- 
ship, your committee desires that members advise their views, 
outlining the advantages or disadvantages which come through 
the operation of this method of moving export traffic.” 


CONSTRUCTION OF NEW VESSELS 


The construction of five schooners and six tankers under 
the provisions of section 23 of the merchant marine act whereby 
the owners obtain exemption from payment of excess profits 
taxes have been approved by the United States Shipping Board. 
The builders of the vessels are the Atlantic Coast Company (two 
schooners); Boston Maritime Corporation (three schooners); 
Luckenbach Steamship Company (one tanker); and the Standard 
Oil Company of California (five tankers). The schooners range 
from 1,750 to 2,400 deadweight tons and the tankers from 2,300 
to 11,600 deadweight tons. 


SECTION 28, MARINE ACT 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission issued the following statement, January 4, 
in regard to Section 28 of the merchant marine act: 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission has considered with 
the United States Shipping Board the question as to the ap- 
plication to import and export rates in connection with the pro- 
visions of Section 28 of the merchant marine act of the well- 
established principle that under the interstate commerce act 
a rate upon a given shipment cannot be changed while the ship- 
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ment is in transit, and the common understanding. has been 
reached that in the event the provisions of Section 28 of the 
merchant marine act should become effective they will not appl) 
to import shipments which, prior to that effective date, have 
completed their ocean voyage and been turned over to the rail 
carriers, and will not affect export shipments which, prior to 
that effective date, have been delivered to, and receipted for, b) 
the rail lines,” 


HAVANA PORT CONDITIONS 


Consul-General Hurst of Havana, Cuba, in a cablegram under 
date of December 30 to the Department of Commerce, reported 
“that within 15 days it is expected that space will be found 
in Havana to enable many lighters that are now filled with 
merchandise in the harbor to unload. Authority has been asked 
during the past week for the bonding of four private ware- 
houses, and it is thought that at an early date 30,000 square 
meters of space will be available, thus permitting the govern- 
ment wharves to be cleared, which at the present time are 
congested with merchandise. A willingness to co-operate with 
the newly appointed commissioner jn solving the port congestion 
problems has been expressed generally by the merchants of 
Havana. No statistics covering the movements of shipping now 
in the harbor have been issued, because of the holiday season, 
but the situation may be characterized as being slightly improved 
over that of the preceding week.” A cablegram from Havana 
announces that the moratorium is to be extended until Feb- 
ruary 1, 1921. 


OPPOSE GRATUITY SYSTEM 


Close cooperation with the authorities charged with enforce- 
ment of federal and state laws against unfair trade practices in 
shipping circles is the principal object of the American Ship 
Service Corporation just organized under the laws of Louisiana. 

The custom of giving secret commissions and gratuities in 
connection with the sale of ship supplies and the repair of ves- 
sels is said to have been practically universal in all the ports 
of the-world for at least a century. Convinced that there is no 
longer any place in American business for this method of com- 
petition, representative firms in the industry have been working 
with the Federal Trade Commission at Washington in the last 
year in its efforts to relieve them of the burdens of the gratuity 
system. 

Criminal legislation recently enacted in Louisiana prohibits 
the solicitation as well as the giving of gratuities, and expressly 
disallows evidence of custom as a valid defense. The passage 
of this statute is the result of the stand taken by ship supply 
and ship repair companies who desire to eradicate this trade 
custom. 

Through the American Ship Service Corporation it is pro- 
posed to coordinate the efforts of the shipping interests at the 
various ports and carry forward the work already accomplished 
by them with the aid of the government. An appeal will be 
made to Congress and to coast states for criminal legislation 
similar to that passed in Louisiana, and it is believed that this 
movement will be strongly supported by owners and steamship 
agents, as well as by a number of other industries having a 
common interest in abolishing the gratuity system. 


SHIP BUILDING IN 1920 


American shipyards turned out 1,783 vessels of 2,860,725 
gross tons in 1920, according to the Bureau of Navigation of 
the Department of Commerce. Of the total, 507 were sea- 
going steel ships and 121 were wood sea-going ships. In 1919 
the total output was 2,363 vessels of 4,258,151 gross tons. 


EXPRESS RIGHT WAY PLAN 


Shippers in every industry using express service will be 
asked to codperate in the “Right Way Plan,” a new educational 
movement about to be inaugurated by the American Railway 
Express Company. 

Special emphasis is to be laid on what is called “starting 
express shipments right,’ in which shippers will be asked to 
give special attention to complete and accurate addressing of 
shipments and to the packing rules laid down in the express 
classification. 

The company announces that, having received shipments 
turned over to it in proper condition for shipping, it proposes 
to see that while in its hands all business is carefully guarded 
and expeditiously handled to destination. Numerous placards 
and pamphlets detailing the correct shipping methods will be 
distributed to express users. 

This is considered an opportune time in the express business 
to call the attention of express employes to proper methods es- 
tablished by the carrier for the hanéling of the business. Under 
the “Right Way Plan,” selected employes, expert in their indi- 
vidual lines, will take a part in a series of meetings to be held 
throughout the year, the first of which is called for January 11. 

These men have been organized into “Right Way commit- 
tees,” and the plan will be simultaneously introduced at every 
point where express traffic is handled. 
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January 8, 1921 


ASKS EXPRESS CONSOLIDATION 
REOPENING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


“Congress must have intended something more from the 
Commission than a mere expression of satisfaction with the 
accomplished fact of consolidation of the express business of 
the constituent companies into the hands of the American Rail- 
way Express Company,” John E. Benton, general solicitor of the 
National Association of Railway and Utilities Commissioners, 
said in a motion on behalf of the association as petitioner filed 
with the Commission, January 2, asking reargument in the ex- 
press consolidation case. 

The petitioner avers that the Commission erred in its con- 
clusion of law that it had no power to impose terms and condi- 
tions aS a condition precedent to the granting of its approval 
of the consolidation, and that the conclusion of fact on which 
its order was based—‘“that the public interest will be promoted 
by the consolidation’—is erroneous. 

Declaring that the record in the case shows that there are 
“outstanding thousands of claims, running into millions of dol- 
lars in the aggregate, upon which claimants are without remedy 
in the states where the claims accrued, because of the changed 
situation which resulted from the consolidation,” the petitioner 
says that recognition of this situation by the Commission “does 
not help any one of the claimants who have been defrauded.” 

“Finding, as the Commission has found,” the petitioner says, 
“that the consolidation of the constituent companies, and their 
withdrawal and the taking away of their property from the reach 
of the shippers, as described in the majority report ‘merits the 
severest condemnation,’ and that ‘hardship obviously results to 
the claimants,’ it is impossible to assume that the Commission 
would not impose conditions requiring the wrongs found to be 
righted, except for its conclusion that it has no power to do so. 

“The main purpose of asking for a re-argument is to argue 
orally more fully than has yet been done the rulings of law con- 
tained in the majority report of the Commission at pages 468 
and 464, respectively, as follows: 

We are not authorized under the Interstate Commerce act to 
approve the maintenance of the existing consolidation and in con- 
nection therewith to prescribe terms as to the manner in which 
these claims shall be handled as a condition of the continuance of the 
consolidation. Nor are we authorized to require the resumption of 
operation by the constituent companies. We are merely empowered 
to approve and authorize the existing consolidation. 

The consolidation here in question has been accomplished, and we 
are of opinion that it is governed by paragraph (7) or section 5, 
rather than by subparagraph (b) of paragraph (6) of section 5. 

“The Commission bases the approval granted by its order 
upon a finding set out in its report and in the order, ‘that the 
public interest will be promoted by the consolidation.’ 


“The fact that it makes this finding, and bases its approval 
thereon, implies that this is a fact necessary to be found before 
such approval may be granted. This we believe to be true, but 
why? Because the Act provides that the Commission may ap- 
prove consolidations if it finds ‘that the public interest will be 
promoted by the consolidation.’ This language is in sub-para- 
graph (c) of paragraph (6), but it is only a part of the language 
which makes the grant of power. Stated more fully, such grant 
is as follows: 

If * * * the Commission finds that the public interest will be 
promoted by the consolidation * * * it may enter an order approv- 
ing and authorizing such consolidation, with such modifications and 
upon such terms and conditions as it may prescribe. 

“The Commission says: “The Consolidation * * * we 
are of opinion * * * is governed by paragraph (7) of sec- 
tion 5.’ But that paragraph does not confer a power described 
therein. It merely provides that ‘the power and authority of 
the Commission to approve and authorize the consolidation of 
two or more carriers shall extend and apply to the consolidation’ 
here in question. The description of the power, and the extent 
and limitation of the same, must be looked for elsewhere, and is 
found in paragraph (6). It is not possible fcr us to perceive, nor 
does the majority report of the Commission make any attempt 
to point out, how a power described and granted in one para- 
graph, and authorized to be exercised in a particular case by 
another paragraph, can be held to be any other or greater or 
less power than is conferred by the paragraph describing the 
same. 


“That the Commission recognized that it was called upon 
in this proceeding to exercise the power described in paragraph 
(6) would seem to be evident from the fact that it bases its 
order upon the aforesaid finding that ‘the public interest will 
be promoted by the consolidation.’ If that is the power which 
It exercises, we urge that it is authorized by the clear provision 
of the statute to grant its approval ‘upon such terms and con- 
ditions as it may prescribe.’” 

Mr. Benton argues in the motion that “these proceedings 
are quite valueless if it be true that the Commission’s hands are 
tied, as the Commission has ruled.” He says if Congress had 


desired to have made a matter of formal record the judgment of 
the Commission as to the advisability of the continuance of the 
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consolidation, it could have said so in simple language. He 
argues that from the language of the law “it would seem patent 
that it was its intention that the Commission should exercise 
that power, undiminished in any way, and should impose such 
terms and conditions as the facts found by the Commission upon 
investigation should warrant.” 

The petitioner further argues that “the situation is closely 
analagous to that which always exists when carriers are con- 
solidated, or when interests which control a carrier organize a 
new corporation to take over and carry on its business. In such 
a case the Supreme Court has already said: 

If purposely or unintentionally a single creditor was not paid, or 
provided for in the reorganization, he could assert his superior rights 
against the subordinate interests of the old stockholders in the prop- 
erty transferred to the new company. Northern Pacific Railway vs. 
Boyd, 228 U. S. 482,504. 

“The approval of the Commission will confirm and perpetu- 
ate a situation from which relief might come to claimants if the 
law were permitted to take its course,” Solicitor Benton declares. 

Chairman Clark’s testimony before the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce in regard to the proposed 
provisions affecting the consolidation is quoted in the motion 
as follows: 

It would seem consistent and advisable to provide in this legis- 
lation that the Commission could, upon a showing under which it 
would authorize the consolidation if it had not been effected, sanction 
a continuance. 

In conclusion Mr. Benton says: 

“It makes no difference whether the companies did what has 
been done with intent to defraud, as in the case of the Adams 
and Southern, or carelessly and with a lack of proper considera- 
tion of the rights of other parties only. The fact is, that all the 
constituent companies combined to create the situation which 
operates to deprive loss and damage claimants of their rights. 
If anybody must now suffer loss those who created the situation 
which makes that necessary should suffer, and not innocent 
shippers. 

“In conclusion, we urge that if the law is to be construed as 
presenting to the Commission the single question whether it 
will or not express retroactive approval of the consolidation, 
with full knowledge of the unconscionable results which flowed 
therefrom, it should refuse such approval. It is abhorrent to 
the sense of justice that'a Government tribunal should find a 
situation such as is described in the majority report in this 
case, and at the same time express approval of the transaction 
whereby it was brought about. Even if a unification of express 
companies might be considered desirable from a public point 
of view, nevertheless it can not be for the public good that a 
public advantage should be procured at the cost of injustice of a 
wholesale character to members of the public. Viewed in a 
large sense, no such transaction can promote the public good. 
If it receives Governmental sanction it must rather tend to 
shock and destroy the confidence of the public in the power of 
Government to protect its people from wrong at the hands of 
corporations chartered by Government, and even exercising 
semi-governmental functions, and supposedly under Govern- 
mental regulation.” 


N. Y. C. CHICAGO TERMINAL PLAN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Application has been made to the Commission by the New 
York Central (see Traffic World, Jan. 1) for permission to ac- 
quire the packer railroads at Chicago and their stock yards con- 
nected with the railroads. Acquisition would be through the 
purchase, by the New York Central, of the stock of the Chicago 
River & Indiana Railroad Company for $750,000, then the leas- 
ing of the other property to the Chicago River & Indiana. Half 
the stock of the Chicago River & Indiana is owned by the Chi- 
cago Junction Railways & Union Stock Yards Company, a New 
Jersey corporation. The other half of the stock is owned by 
individuals who are willing to join with the corporation in selling 
their stock to the New York Central. 

The lease from the Chicago River & Indiana Railroad com- 
pany to the New York Central would be for 99 years, renewable 
at the election of the New York Central, in perpetuity. The 
lease would carry with it the right to buy all the packer prop- 
erties or the stock of the companies for $33,333,333. The pur- 
chase of the Chicago River & Indiana Railroad stock would be 
made with cash or with securities acceptable to the parties in 
interest. 

In a statement by President Smith of the New York Central, 
given out in his behalf at the Commission when the application 
was made public, the declaration was made that if the Com- 
mission approved the plan it would be “our policy to continue 
the operating and traffic relationship now existing between the 
Chicago Junction Railway Company and other carriers operat- 
ing at Chicago.” 

Divested of the technicalities needed to bring about the ac- 
quisition of the terminals built up by the big packers, the plan 
is believed to mean that the New York Central is convinced that 
it is its common carrier duty to acquire terminals in Chicago 
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that will enable it to handle through terminals owned by it, not 
only the ordinary freight but also that part of every common 
earrier’s business produced by the live stock and packing house 
industries. 

Very few railroads have provided terminals for the handling 
of either live stock or packing-house products. According to 
great volumes of testimony before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, they have also generally refused to acquire refrig- 
erator cars for the transportation of fresh meat. Many of them 
have refrigerator cars adequate for the handling of fruits and 
vegetables and partly preserved meats. A few of them have a 
small number of refrigerators such as are needed for the trans- 
portation of fresh meat. 

Few of them have yards for loading or unloading live stock. 
The yards of carriers in Chicago, other than the packer rail- 
roads, contain facilities for the loading and unloading of live 
stock that are inadequate to handle even a small fraction of the 
business to and from the packing plants. In fact, none of the 
trunk lines has unloading pens near enough the packing plants 
to make them of any real value in the event the big packers 
should decide to close their stock yards. 

If the plan is approved by the Commission, the New York 
Central will become an exception to the rule that trunk lines 
have no terminals at which they can handle the business of 
the live stock and packing house industries, except such as they 
have the privilege of using, by arrangements of one kind or 
another with the railroads controlled by the packers. Accord- 
ing to the testimony in the private car line case, the trunk lines, 
when the killing of animals in Chicago promised to become an 
important industry, took little or no interest in affording the 
butchers either facilities for unloading the cattle or taking away 
the products of the slaughter houses. The butchers had to make 
their own arrangements. To avoid the expense and danger of 
driving great droves of animals through the streets of Chicago, 
they organized a union stock yards in Chicago and the Illinois 
legislature gave them a charter to build and operate railroads 
and stock yards. 

That charter, under the plan, would be transferred to the 
New York Central. That railroad company would be substituted 
for the packers in the operation of the terminals begun by the 
packers more than fifty years ago because the railroad managers 
of that day were unwilling to provide such facilities, either be- 
cause they could not foresee their value, or because they could 
not obtain the necessary capital. 

This plan, if approved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, will, it is believed, cut from under Attorney-General 
Palmer an important section of the case he has pending in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia requiring the packing 
industry to get out of the railroad, stock yard and other busi- 
nesses they have built up around and in connection with their 
slaughter houses. What effect, if any, the submission of the plan 
will have on that litigation, no one connected with the Commis- 
sion has thus far presumed even to suggest. The Commission, 
officially, has never shown any particular sympathy with the 
efforts of the department of justice and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to force a separation of the slaughtering business and 
the auxiliary operations covering stock yards and railroads. It 
has had to deal with a practical situation, namely, the fact that 
the common carrier trunk lines have no terminals in the stock 
yards districts of the big packing centers and no places for 
unloading live siock, which, in comparison with the facilities 
needed, would be regarded as adequate by a sane man. 

In its efforts to draw a line between the commercial side of 
the stock yards and the packer railroads serving the stock yards 
and the trunk lines, it has had innumerable difficulties. On 
the matter of charges alone for loading and unloading live stock 
at the stock yards adjoining the packing plants, it has made 
several decisions and modifications thereof. In the matter of 
allowances for refrigerators furnished by the packers, it has 
also had some difficulties. It began its private car line investiga- 
tion in such way as to convey the impression that the allowances 
to private car owners constituted rebates, but it ended by admit- 
ting that the allowances were not sufficient to cover the cost, 
in many instances, without considering return on the investment. 
As a result of that investigation shippers who have furnished 
ears have had their allowances increased about 100 per cent in 
the last three or four years. 

What attitude the other trunk lines entering Chicago will 
assume toward the proposal of the New York Central to acquire 
the packer terminals, the Commission probably will not learn 
until it holds hearings on the application, which is technically 
known as Finance Docket No. 1165. Had such a plan been put 
on foot in the days before the Commission had received power 
to require joint use of terminals and power to make car serv- 
ice orders directing how equipment shall be used it would prob- 
ably have started reprisals by the other trunk lines. The declara- 
tion of President Smith, in effect, that the transaction would 
not cause any change in policy or carrier relationship can be 
made by the rule, by order of the Commission, should the New 
York Central officials, after the approval and execution of the 
plan, show evidence of a change of mind. 

The application is a printed volume of sixty-three pages, 
setting forth the history of the corporations involved in the 
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plan itself and an argument to show that the plan would be 
in the public interest. The application is based on paragraphs 
18 to 22, inclusive, of the first section of the interstate com- 
merce law, authorizing the consolidation of railroads. 

The primary agreement is between the New York Central 
and the Chicago Junction Railways and Union Stock Yards 
Transit company. The first item in the agreement is that the 
New York Central shall buy the stock of the Chicago River & 
Indiana Railroad Company for $750,000. The second is that the 
Chicago Junction Railway Co. shall lease, at $2,000,000 a year, 
to the Chicago River & Indiana, for 99 years and thereafter, in 
perpetuity, at the election of the New York Central, all its 
properties, including the lease, dated December 1, 1913, made 
between the Union Stock Yards & Transit Company of Chicago 
as lessor and the Chicago Junction Railway Co. as lessee. 

The third is that the New York Central be given the option 
to purchase, either from the Chicago Junction Railways and 
Union Stock Yards Company, a New Jersey corporation, all the 
capital stock of the Chicago Junction Railway, for $22,987,516, 
or from the respective owners, all the properties of the Chicago 
Junction Railway Company and the Union Stock Yard & 
Transit Company of Chicago, for $33,333,333, of which $22,987,- 
516 is to be paid for the Chicago Junction Railway Co. and 
$10,345,817 for the Union Stock Yard & Transit Company prop- 
erty or stock. 

The application tells the facts about the different corpora- 
tions and the property they own. The Chicago River & Indiana, 
the Union Stock Yards & Transit Co. of Chicago and the Chicago 
Junction Railway Company, are the three owners of the rail- 
roads to be merged into the New York Central terminals. 

The Chicago Junction Railways and Union Stock Yards Com- 
pany is the holding company that owns all the stock of the 
Union Stock Yards & Transit Company of Chicago; all the stock 
of the Chicago Junction Railway Company and half the stock of 
the Chicago River & Indiana Railroad Company. 

In behalf of the New York Central, President 
out the following: 

“The plan proposed in the application will, of course, con- 
tinue wholly tentative until the Commission has investigated 
its merits and announced conclusions. Meantime it would be 
inappropriate for me to make other than general comment upon 
what we seek to accomplish by leasing the Junction Terminals. 
The New York Central has long since been in need of an ex- 
tensive amplification of its terminal facilities at Chicago. The 
opportunity to relieve this situation to the mutual advantage 
of the public, our connections and ourselves has now been dis- 
covered in a surprisingly natural way. 

“In 1907 the Lake Shore road through the medium of a 
switching subsidiary acquired the outer belt line of the Chicago 
Junction Railway Company. This property is now operated as 
part of the Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad Company, which per- 
forms service in the outer Chicago switching district as an in- 
terchange connecting link between the trunk lines centering at 
Chicago. Its railroad complement is the railroad of which it 
was formerly a part, namely, the Chicago Junction Railway, 
which, with its associate property, the Chicago River & Indiana 
Railroad, comprises an extensive inner network of tracks spread 
through the heart of central manufacturing Chicago and serving 
a highly industrial territory. 


“Railroad expansion in this thickly-settled industrial dis- 
trict has about reached its limit. These properties are bottled 
up, so to speak, within the community which they serve. Con- 
versely the former outer belt line of the Chicago Junction Rail- 
way has unlimited opportunity in the development of railroad 
facilities, but no means of reaching, except indirectly, interior 
Chicago. Each of these properties, therefore, lacks important 
facilities which the other has and which neither could secure 
for itself. Handled together, they will serve all the industrial 
territory tributary to each with higher efficiency. Furthermore, 
to identify the Chicago Junction Railway properties with the 
New York Central Railroad ought to increase exceedingly their 
value to the industrial public, and, on the other hand, such 
identification will enable the New York Central and its affiliated 
line, the Michigan Central, to greatly improve and extend their 
Chicago terminal service. 

“Should the Interstate Commerce Commission approve of 
our plan it would be our policy to continue the operating and 
traffic relationship now existing between the Chicago Junction 
Railway Company and other carriers operating in Chicago.” 

A synopsis of the application given out by the New York 
Central is as follows: 


“The New York Central Railroad Company has filed formal 
application with the Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to lease, operate and ultimately purchase the Chicago 
Junction Railway Company terminal properties at Chicago. The 
project proposes the unification of related lines for greater 
economy and efficiency, and concerns properties valued at about 
$33,000,000. 

“The New York Central has long needed larger freight ter- 
minal facilities at Chicago, and the lines embraced in the pro 
posed merger are the only such properties remaining uncon- 
nected with a large trunk line system, spreading over the 1m 
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portant industrial districts of southwestern Chicago, including 
the Union Stockyards district. Included in the plan are the 
lesser terminal properties of the Chicago River and Indiana 
Railroad Company. 

“The Chicago Junction terminal facilities connect directly 
with the New York Central’s ‘outer belt line’—the Indiana Har- 
por Belt Railroad—forming a natural extension of this com- 
pany’s rails into the heart of the city’s southwestern industrial 
section, and thereby assuring to both railroads an increase in 
efficiency and capacity which has been impracticable under in- 
dependent operation. The terminal properties have superior 
connections also with three other railroads of the New York 
Central system—the New York Central Railroad, the Michigan 
Central and the Big Four—each of which will be provided with 
better terminal service for all of its heavy Chicago traffic, 

“The application filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which is voluminous, states that extensive immediate 
improvement and development of the existing terminal facili- 
ties, which could not possibly be duplicated, is planned. It 
enumerates in detail the various operating conditions which 
make acquisition of the additional terminals by the trunk line 
distinctly a matter in the public interest and cites the ways in 
which the efficiency and capacity of both the terminal properties 
and the existing facilities of the trunk line would be enhanced 
by the consolidation. It is stated that at present the natural 
flow of a large amount of freight traffic over the main lines 
actually is impeded and delayed by circuitous routing because 
of the inadequacy of terminal facilities at Chicago. 

“The territory served by the Chicago Junction terminal lines 
in its extremities extends from Western boulevard on the west 
to Lake Michigan and from 49th street on the south to Ogden 
avenue. 

“The territory in Chicago tributary to the Chicago Junction 
Railway and its associated line may be described as in four 
natural groups: (1) The stockyards and packing town, estab- 
lished in 1865, now representing an investment of from $250,- 
000,000 to $350,000,000 and employing some 50,000 persons; 
(2) the Central Manufacturing District, comprising five hundred 
acres, with 180 industries, improvements valued at $50,000,000 
and producing a freight tonnage of 200,000 carloads annually, 
within a radius of four miles containing population exceeding 
1,250,000; (3) north to 15th street, spanning a highly developed 
and growing industrial section, stimulated by the establishment 
of the Union Junction freight station at 15th street and Western 
avenue; (4) southwest to Central Park avenue, a former resi- 
dential section rapidly becoming industrial, largely because of 
railroad facilities. 

“The Chicago Junction Railway Company, in general, in- 
cludes a double-track inner belt line 23.94 miles long, with side 
tracks and industrial tracks aggregating 168.66 miles. It owns 
68 locomotives and 291 cars. The Chicago River and Indiana 
Railroad Company owns 15.71 miles of terminal road, all within 
the city of Chicago, and has trackage rights of 28.87 miles over 
other roads. It owns 9 locomotives and 264 cars. The fore- 
going are the figures given by Moody’s Manual. 

“The proposed method by which the terminal properties are 
to be acquired by the New York Central Railroad provides for 
the purchase of all of the capital stock of the Chicago River and 
Indiana Railroad Company, and the lease thereto, with right of 
ultimate purchase, of all the properties of the Chicago Junction 
Railway Company. The properties have been exhaustively ex- 
amined by experts as the basis for appraisal of valuations. The 
application is accompanied by detailed lists of existing obliga- 
tions as well as certification of the acceptability of the proposed 
terms by each of the several corporations concerned.” 


HIGHWAY DEVELOPMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


“It required a great national catastrophe to awaken the 
American public to the inadequacy of our transportation facili- 
ties and to the fact that we must depend largely upon our high- 
Ways, in conjunction with motor vehicles, when a sudden ex- 
pansion in transportation is essential,’ said Secretary Meredith, 
of the Department of Agriculture, in recommending development 
of highways in his annual report. 


“Our experiences during the last three years have clearly 
demonstrated that the failure earlier to inaugurate a sound road- 
improvement program has retarded the effective development 
of one of our most vital national requirements. The use of the 
motor vehicle for highway transportation has increased tremen- 
dously within a short period. In 1906 only 48,000 motor vehicles 
were registered in the United States. By 1914 the number had 
risen to 1,700,000, while the registrations now total nearly 8,- 
100,000, exclusive of motor cycles. The actual vehicle-mile use 
of our roads, it is estimated, has increased more than 500 per 
cent in strictly agricultural communities and more than 1,000 
ber cent near the larger centers of population. These figures 
Indicate the extent to which community and short-haul trans- 
Portation will be served by better highways.” 








THE TRAFFIC WORLD X1 
Personal Notes 
* * 





W. H. Wharton, general northern agent, Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis Railway in Chicago, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant gen- 
eral freight agent of 
that company at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., in charge 
of service, publicity and 
selling methods, has 
spent his entire railroad 
service with the same 
company. He started in 
1900 as stenographer in 
the Nashville office and 
was successively  pro- 
moted to soliciting 
agent, traveling freight 
agent, and in 1907 to 
commercial agent at 
Chicago, which position 
he has since held, ex- 
cept for two years dur 
ing the war, when he 
enlisted, and was ap- 
pointed lieutenant in 
the Ordnance Reserve 
Corps. He has. been 
active in the affairs of 
the Traffic Club of Chi- 
cago, having served as 
secretary of that organ- 
ization for four years, 
treasurer for one year 
and chairman of its publicity committee for four years. He has 
also been chairman of the committee responsible for the club’s 
‘Get Together” traffic discussions. 














John J. DeLaney, re- | — 
cently elected president | 

of the newly organized 
Elmira Traffic Club, is 
one of the best known 
traffic men in that town, 
where he was born and 
educated. Except for one 
year spent as billing 
clerk for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, his en- 
tire business career has 
been with the traffic de- 
partment of the Ameri- 
can-La France Fire En- 
gine Company, Ine., El- 
mira, for which he has 
been traffic manager 
since 1910. In Novem- 
ber, 1919, Mr. DeLaney 
was made chairman of 
the traffic committee of 
the Elmira Chamber of 
Commerce and was _ in- 
strumental in organizing 
a permanent traffic de- 
partment for that organ- 
ization. 





Ralph Merriam, lawyer, formerly associated with Clifford 
Thorne, announces the removal of his office to the Lumber Ex- 
change Building, Chicago. He will continue the practice of law, 
specializing in interstate commerce, public utility, loss and dam- 
age, and other transportation and governmental matters. 

W. McN. Knapp has been appointed general freight agent, 
in charge of freight traffic agencies, for the Central of Georgia 
at Savannah. 

The Norfolk & Western has appointed U. S. Cave as travel- 
ing agent of the traffic department at Roanoke, Va. 


The Central of Georgia has announced the appointment of 
C. D. Chancellor, assistant general freight agent at Savannah. 

The Norfolk Southern has announced the appointment of 
J. S. Correll as commercial agent at Durham, N. C., vice Miles 
F. Figgat, promoted. 

C. McD. Davis has been appointed assistant freight traffic 
manager at Wilmington, N. C., for the Atlantic Coast Line, for 
which road he was general freight agent prior to the périod of 
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government control. Since the return of the roads Mr. Davis 
has been a member of the Southern Freight Rate Committee. 

H. Warren Hall has been appointed traveling freight agent 
for the Erie Railroad at Meadville, Pa. 

The Hocking Valley Railway has announced the following 
appointments: J. D. Anderson, commercial agent, Toledo; H. 
E. Todd, commercial agent, Columbus; R. F. Pierce, traveling 
freight agent, Columbus; T. M. King, city freight and passenger 
agent, Toledo; J. H. Dooley, city freight agent, Columbus. 

E. G. Howard has been appointed division freight agent for 
the New York Central at Hillsdale. Mr. Howard has jurisdic- 
tion over the Lansing division and the cities of Hillsdale and 
Jonesville on the Michigan division. 

J. J. Gorman, former traveling claim adjuster for the A. T. 
& S. F., and more recently connected with the traffic department 
of the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, has been appointed 
traffic manager by E. Y. Foley, a large grape and peach shipper 
of Fresno. 

The New York Central has announced the appointment of 
F. E. Lewis as assistant general freight agent, with jurisdiction 
over the city of Detroit and the Detroit branch to and including 
Wyandotte. The office of general agent in Detroit has been 
abolished. 

The National Marine League of the U. S. A. will mark its 
tenth anniversary with a dinner to be given at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York City, on January 25. Frank C. Munson, 
president of the Munson Steamship Line, -will preside. The 
principal speakers will be Senator Jones of Washington, author 
of the merchant marine act; Senator Calder of New York, and 
P. H. W. Ross, president of the League. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The thirteenth annual dinner of the Traffic Club of Philadel- 
phia will be held at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel January 18. 
Edwin O. Lewis will be toastmaster and the principal speakers 
will be Representative Julius Kahn of California, who will speak 
on “American Problems of Today,” and Miss Constance Drexel, 
Public Ledger corespondent, whose subject will be, “What We 
Are Trying to Do to Washington.” 








A special and social meeting of the Traffic Club of Pitts- 
burgh will be held in its club rooms January 10. Dr. Robert 
MacGowan, pastor, Bellefield Presbyterian Church, will be the 
speaker. A musical program has also been arranged. 





The eighth annual dinner of the Traffic Club of Baltimore 
will be held at the Hotel Rennert February 1. Among the 
speakers will be Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, and Richard H. Bond, vice-president of McCor- 
mick & Co, The dinner will be followed by a dance. 


NEW YORK BARGE LINE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, in a letter to Chairman 
‘sch, of the House committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce, in response to a request from the chairman for a state- 
ment on the results of federal operation of barges on the New 
York State Canal, takes the position that there should be another 
year of federal operation and “that any hasty steps taken now 
toward the discontinuance of federal service on the New York 
Barge Line will merely lead to a dissipation of the magnificent 
government fleet.” 

The view of the Secretary of War is not in line with the 
recommendation made to him by Brig.-Gen. Frank T. Hines, 
former chief of the Inland and Coastwise Waterways Service, 
in the latter’s annual report (see Traffic World, Dec. 18, p. 1179). 
Brig.-Gen. Hines believed that the development of the waterway 
service on the New York canal had reached the point where 
it could be transferred to private hands. Secretary Baker said 
the government has 20 self-propelled barges and 72 new cargo 
barges on the canal. One self-propelled barge is yet to be de- 
livered. He submitted tables showing the results of operation 
in 1919 and the first nine months of 1920. In 1919 the total 
freight tonnage moved was 166,258 tons; the revenue, $510,- 
268.78; the expenses, $670,986.99, and the deficit, $160,718.21. In 
the first nine months of 1920 the tonnage was 128,140; revenue, 
$441,219.24; expenses, $528,057.20, and the deficit, $86,837.96. 

“An inspection of these figures,” said Secretary Baker, “will 
show that up to October, 1920, there was still a total annual 
deficit in the operation of the canal. This, however, should 
not be surprising in view of the conditions under which the 
government has been operating. It will be noted that the figures 
are continually improving. The tonnage is increasing and the 
cost of operation is decreasing. 

“It is doubtful whether any private enterprise could have 
accomplished what the government has done in the way of 
developing a regular service on the barge canal in the face of 
the difficulties which this enterprise has had to meet. It is 
pioneer work from start to finish; the good-will of the general 
public has to be secured, and at the same time numberless prob- 





lems of varied character have to be worked out with the rail 
carriers—catriers traditionally opposed to successful operation 
of inland waterway services. 

“It has been said that the Erie Canal has been a highway 
for inland water traffic for the past century. Such, to a certain 
extent, has been true, but the service which was found satisfac- 
tory 25 or 50 years ago will not meet present conditions. The 
day of the itinerant bargeman, owning and operating his own 
barges at rates established for the particular occasion, is past. 
Such service will not develop inland waterways nor hold traffic 
on waterways previously teeming with boats. The service of 
the future must approximate as nearly as possible the service 
of any other great trunk-line transportation company, either rail- 
way or steamship. 

“It was with this end in view that the government estab- 
lished its barge line on the New York Canal, and it has been 
with this end constantly in view that I have continued the 
operation. As above outlined, it is not believed that any trans- 
portation company could have organized a barge line, such as 
the one organized by the federal government, on the New York 
Canal, and have operated it under the adverse conditions that 
the federal government has operated, while working up busi- 
ness and overcoming the other numerous obstacles. This work 
is not complete. It could hardly be expected that a commercial 
concern would be willing to take over its operation when as 
yet it still shows an annual deficit. I feel confident, however, 
that another year of operation with all the new equipment in 
active service, with the benefit of the experience of the past 
two years in heavy barge line operation, will enable government 
operation to show conclusively that a real barge transportation 
service on the New York Canal is practicable and profitable. 

“Then it will be time to consider the means by which this 
service can be transferred from federal to private control. | 
feel certain that any hasty steps taken now toward the discon- 
tinuance of federal service on the New York Barge Line will 
merely lead to a dissipation of the magnificent government fleet. 
The federal government will find itself in a position where, after 
expending vast sums of money in the creation of an unexcelled 
barge line equipment and operating for two years with increas- 
ing success, it discontinues this operation before the public in 
general can reap the benefit of the government’s efforts. 


“In considering this problem the people of the state of New 
York cannot be considered as alone vitally interested in this 
canal. True, the canal is the property of the state of New York. 
The traffic on this canal, however, is only in a small part the 
traffic of that state. Equally, if not even more interested in 
the success or failure of real operation on the New York Barge 
Canal are the producers of the Great Northwest. Before taking 
any action of as far-reaching significance as the one contem- 
plated in Senate joint resolution No. 161 the wishes of the people 
of the upper Mississippi Valley and Great Lakes region should 
be given weighty consideration.” 


REVENUE NOT SUFFICIENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Compilations completed January 7 by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics of revenue reports covering 189 roads showed a net 
railway operating income for November of $56,630,476. On this 
basis it is estimated that all the class I roads will have a net 
of approximately $60,000,000. To earn a net of six per cent on 
their valuation the properties should have earned a little less 
than $100,000,000. In November, a year ago, the roads had a 
net of only $24,000,000, but that was due, in large part, to con- 
ditions resulting from the coal strike. 


In a review of the revenues and expenses of Class I railroads 
for the month of October and for the ten months ending with 
October, issued by the Bureau of Railway Economics December 
31, the Bureau said: 


“Operating revenues increased 26.0 per cent, operating ex- 
penses 29.7 per cent, and taxes 35.1 per cent, while net operating 
income increased from $76,294,127 in October, 1919, to $86,455,487 
in October, 1920, or 13.3 per cent. 


“October was the second complete month under the in- 
creased freight and passenger rates that became effective August 
26. The increase in revenues for the month was largely the 
result of the higher rates, although there was an increase in 
the amount of freight traffic in October, compared with the cor- 
responding month of the preceding year. The net operating 
income for October represented an annual rate of return of 4.6 
per cent on the tentative valuation fixed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

“The returns for October and for the ten months are made 
difficult of comparison with 1919 by the fact that the accounts 
since March have included some lapover items growing out of 
settlements with the United States Railroad Administration, 
also war taxes, corporate expenses and certain other items not 
included in the reports during government operation. The 
amount of war taxes alone, included for October, 1920, is 
$2,800,780 and for the ten months, $26,336,290.” 
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WEIGHING OF LUMBER 


Editor The Traffic World: 

From the facts stated by Alfred L. Moeller, in his contri- 
bution to The Open Forum of December 25, it would appear that 
the scale weights on one or the other of the cars of lumber 
were wrong. If the weight was correct on the car of rough 
lumber, it must be that the weight shown for the car of dressed 
lumber was in excess of the actual weight. Mr. Moeller does 
not state the kind of lumber in question nor the extent of the 
milling, but the writer does not know of any lumber that will 
not loose in excess of 15 per cent through milling. 

If the 85 per cent provision is in the lawfully published 
tariff, it is the writer’s belief that the carrier cannot allow a 
claim based on the failure of the lumber to shrink, as a matter 
of fact, to the tariff requirements. It would seem, however, that 
a comparison of the established weight standards for the par- 
ticular kind of lumber involved would disclose an error in 
weight, which would enable the claimant to file claim for over- 
charge based on excessive scale weight. 

The practice is not so prevalent as it once was, but there 
are still numbers of instances where two or more cars are 
weighed without uncoupling; track scales do sometimes get out 
of balance before the scale test car arrives on its rounds; and 
it is even possible that there still exists an occasional specimen 
of “mind weighing.” The writer has certainly found more than a 
few instances where he could sustain claims ‘for overweight, 
where the discrepancy from established standard weights of 
lumber was outstanding. 


Plant City, Fla., Jan. 3, 1921. Joseph K. Hull. 


COAL CLAIMS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We do not know whether the subject of coal claims has been 
discussed before in the Open Forum or not, but if it is in order 
we would like to bring up this subject for discussion at this 
time. 

It has been the experience of our company, which is an 
average consumer of bituminous coal, to overlook shortages 
under 4,000 pounds, because we figured that the expense of filing 
a claim and following it up was worth more to the company 
than the value of that quantity of coal. 

Times have changed this situation, as many others, in that 
the price of Illinois and Indiana coal at the mine today is about 
double that of a year ago and the freight rate has increased 
40 per cent, so that a ton of coal at Chicago now is worth about 
$8.00. 

It is the opinion of this company that we should file claims 
for loss of a ton or more of coal, because of the increased value 
of same. We would like to get an expression from other ship- 
pers as to what they have considered the minimum amount of 
shortage on which to enter claims for coal; also what the atti- 
tude of the railroad claim agents is in connection with paying 
small claims for shortage of coal. 

We understand that some roads hauling coal in Illinois make 
a practice of deducting 2 per cent from the net mine weight 
and then, if there is anything left, they will pay the difference. 
Some roads only deduct 1 per cent tolerance for difference in 
scale weights and shrinkage from evaporation. 

In closing we would like to bring up this question: What 
is a fair average basis on which to file claims for coal loss and 
what is a fair tolerance for the railroads to deduct in the settle- 
ment of such claims? 

Acme Steel Goods Company, 
H. B. Freck, Traffic Manager. 
Chicago, Dec. 30, 1920. 


ELIMINATION OF DELAY 


Editor The Traffic World: 
_ The recent articles in your Open Forum giving the good 
time made by the carriers on certain cars (while apparently only 
exceptions so far) show what can be done in eliminating delays 
So common the last year or two, and it is hoped service of this 
kind will become permanent soon instead of being the exception. 
Conventions are being held and discussions had relative to 
reducing claims, but one of the best preventive measures that 
could be taken to reduce loss and damage claims is some method 
or atiention taken to get L. C. L. shipments as well as carloads 





to their destination within a reasonable time instead of keeping 
them in transit for weeks and months, as is now the case. 

The article on tracing small freight shipments in your issue 
of December 11 is to the point. When carriers do not keep any 
record whatever of receiving L. C. L. shipments from connec: 
tions or their forwarding from break bulk or transfer points, of 
course, a shipment cannot be located if overdue or desired 
rushed. 

After giving officials of the traffic department of a connect: 
ing carrier the full billing reference with car number and initia] 
loaded to the transfer point by the originating line for delivery 
to the connecting line with a request that the shipment is long 
overdue and very badly needed, we are informed several weeks 
after the material has been received that their agent advises 
the shipment arrived and was delivered to us on such a date. 

How long could a merchant or manufacturer remain in busi- 
ness if no record was kept of the goods or material received 
and what disposition was made of it afterward? 

The book record which was formerly kept at junction points 
would certainly enable the claim departments to establish re- 
sponsibility for loss or damage between different lines and the 
same record at transfer or break bulk points would do the same 
between different divisions of the same system and would also 
be of assistance in locating where robbing or rough handling 
is occurring. 

We certainly feel this matter should have immediate atten- 
tion at the hands of the carriers and the best possible method 
employed not only to keep some kind of a record of the move. . 
ment of L. C. L. shipments, but also to see that the information 
is given to the shipper or consignee when it is necessary for 
either to call for it. 

The Hocking Glass Company, 
By C. T. Westenbarger. 
Lancaster, O., Dec. 29, 1920. 


INCREASED WAR TAX ON FREIGHT 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We are very much interested in letter on page 1234 of The 
Traffic World, written by S. W. Allender, having reference to 
the increased war tax on freight shipments. 

In the second paragraph of his letter Mr. Allender states 
that this war tax was established in November, 1918. We wish 
to state that this bill providing for the collection of war tax 
on freight shipments became effective November 1, 1917, and 
was, therefore, automatically increased 25 per cent June 25, 
1918, under General Order 28, and was also increased 40 per 
cent in the eastern territory August 26, 1920, and what would 
have amounted to 3 per cent in 1917 is now 5% per cent. 

Transportation charges on freight shipments consigned to 
this company amount to approximately $2,000,000 a year, and 
we would be pleased to hear from others regarding this unau- 
thorized increase in war tax, which has been increased approxi- 
mately 75 per cent. 

Endicott Johnson, 
Arthur G. Hyde, Traffic Manager. 
Endicott, N. Y., Jan. 4, 1921. 





Editor The Traffic World: 

We have read with interest the communication bearing on 
the subject of “war tax on increased freight charges,” appear- 
ing in your issue of December 25. A great deal of credit is 
due Mr. S. W. Allender for raising this question, as it undoubt- 
edly has been generally overlooked by the public; and Congress, 
in enacting the tax legislation, possibly had no intention that 
this tax should be increased to the extent that it was found 
necessary to increase freight rates. 

In his communication, your correspondent refers to Novem. 
ber, 1918, as the time this tax became effective. This, however, 
is an error, as the tax has been in effect since November, 1917. 
This fact is of additional importance, as, since that time, class 
rates have been increased 25 per cent under G. O. 28, June 25, 
1918, and 40 per cent under Ex Parte 74 ruling, effective August 
26, 1920. This makes a total increase in class rates of 75 per 
cent, as against the rates in effect when the tax was first ap- 
plied, and the latter has consequently been increased accord. 
ingly. Furthermore, the rates on some commodities have been 
increased to an even greater extent. We have in mind two 
items from our own experience, where these increases amount 
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to 152 per cent and 180 per cent, respectively, the tax naturally 
increasing correspondingly. 

A great many firms also make extensive use of the express 
service. The express rates, since the war tax was first applied, 
have increased on an average of 66%4 per cent, which naturally 
means an increase in the tax payable. We do not believe ‘that 
there are many instances, if any, where the war tax has been 
increased to such an extent as on freight and express ship- 
ments. Where increases in tax have occurred, it has generally 
been due to a decided increase in the market value of an article 
in the luxury class. This, of course, will readjust itself through 
the present decline in the market value of commodities, a reac- 
tion which need not be looked forward to in the matter of trans- 
portation costs. Transportation, however, is not considered as 
a luxury, and where it was found necessary to increase freight 
or express rates, the matter of correspondingly decreasing the 
tax rate was possibly lost sight of. If such is the case and the 
tax should, after thorough consideration, be found excessive, it 
would appear that if the matter received the needed publicity 
and was brought to the attention of our legislators, the condi- 
tion would be remedied. 

Duplan Silk Corporation, 
. H. H. C. Fischer, Traffic Department. 

Hazleton, Pa., Dec. 30, 1920. 


INLAND WATERWAY DEVELOPMENT 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Your editorial of December 18, entitled “Inland Waterway 
Development,” brings up a subject which should be carefully 
discussed and studied at this time, so as to prepare, in so far 
as it is possible to do so, for the time in the future when the 
movement of freight throughout the country reaches its peak. 

The question of more intensive use of our waterways has 
two phases: First, we should do everything possible more 
fully to co-ordinate through arrangements between the existing 
water lines and rail systems. Second, we should develop such 
of our waterways which are now idle or on which only partial 
navigation can be operated. I do not believe, however, that we 
should spend large sums on waters where no practical benefit 
can be made of same or where there is little or no commerce 
to be shipped on them. 

Referring to the co-ordinating of existing water lines and 
rail carriers, it is true that the Commission now has authority 
to accomplish a great deal in this direction, but, unless a formal 
complaint is brought before them, they have not and do not 
attempt to bring about any closer arrangement between these 
two classes of carriers. It is a fact that, during the rail con- 
gestion of 1918-1919, the boat lines did help relieve congestion 
to a great extent, but far more could have been accomplished 
if through or joint rates had been established as far as possible. 
The absence of more joint rates made it so expensive and the 
lack of agreement to handle on through billing, and transfer 
arrangement prevented a good deal of tonnage moving by water. 


It is quite expensive to conduct a hearing before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and, further, as the water lines 
have not access to the division sheets of the rail lines, they 
are not able to submit to the Commission comprehensive plans 
for through arrangements and divisions. Generally speaking, 
the water lines believe they should receive the same divisions 
as are allowed connecting rail carriers, all conditions at ter- 
minals being similar. 

What is needed at this time is delegation of authority to 
the Department of Commerce to act as referee, with a view to 
permitting a water line to go to the department and ask for 
through arrangements and joint rates and then permitting the 
department to secure any and all information necessary from 
the rail carriers; and if, in its judgment, the arrangements asked 
for by the water line should be granted and on refusal of the 
rail carrier or carriers to comply, then the Department of Com- 
merce could bring action before the Commission for an order 
to enforce its opinion. This would confine to the Commission 
merely judicial functions as far as water and rail arrangements 
were concerned and would put on the Department of Commerce 
the duty either on its own motion or on that of a complainant 
of devoting its activities to gradually establishing the same 
arrangements throughout the entire United States of rail and 
water carriers as now prevail between rail carriers solely. 

The Department of Commerce could also be charged with 
the duty of seeing to it that our waterways were improved as 
commerce required. Then they would direct the U. S. army 
engineers to have the work done. Of course, this would be 
putting a great deal of power in one department’s hands, par- 
ticularly the spending of many millions of dollars each year, 
but the chances are that this would not be as wasteful as the 
present method and would remove from politics a question 
which should only be considered from a business standpoint. 

As to taxing the users of waterways for the cost of main- 
taining them, I think this should be done, if at the same time 
tolls were collected for the use of any land highways developed 
or maintained by the federal government. You state that if the 
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boat lines are allowed to take business away from the rail- 
roads and, as a result, the rail freight rates have to be ad- 
vanced so as to earn a proper return for the rail carriers, this 
will be an unfair tax on the people. I merely wish to point 
out that since the federal government began improving our 
harbors and waterways there has been expended approximately 
one billion dollars, whereas, in the last two years the govern- 
ment has spent on railroads over twice that sum. 

Personally, I do not believe that according equal treatment 
to the water lines will handicap the railroads. I believe that 
as we establish more water lines, the cost of transportation 
will be reduced and make it possible to produce more com- 
merce so that both systems of transportation will be benefited. 

In conclusion, the matter of common carriers on our high- 
ways would not seem to be involved in the above discussion, for 
the reason that such carriers are and can be utilized as com- 
plementary parts of both rail and water systems and not treated 
as a separate class of carriers. 

R. A. Hiscano, General Manager, 
Catskill Evening Line. 
New York, N. Y., Dec. 31, 1920. 


TRACING L. C. L. SHIPMENTS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have read with interest the letters published in The Traffic 
World of December 25, relating to the tracing of less-carload 
shipments. 

I heartily agree with Mr. Potter and Mr. Allender in that 
it is a waste of time and money to trace L. C. L. shipments, as 
it in no ways hastens delivery and only increases the work of 
industrial traffic departments and railroad offices, where such 
unnecessary detail work should be reduced to a minimum; how- 
ever, I believe that all junction and transfer stations should keep 
a transfer record—that is, keep a record giving sufficient and 
authentic information, so that important shipments could be lo- 
cated when necessary and save this wild goose chasing following 
up probabilities. 

During such times as we have all just passed through, when 
we have been short of material, and having a bill of lading in 
our files for same, it has been necessary many times for the 
majority of us to get out and find it and reship by express, 
trolley, freight or auto, in order to get it though and not being 
able to obtain correct transfer information, it almost always 
causes unnecessary delays, which could have been eliminated 
had the railroads kept a record which would have been authen- 
tic. I would be pleased, therefore, to assist Mr. Field of the 
Elmira Chamber of Commerce in bringing this about and would 
also like to go on record as being in favor of the railroads re- 
fusing to accept a tracer for a shipment of goods until a reason- 
able length of time had expired for delivery and then enter a 
claim for the loss. In this way there would be nothing to 
prevent one from going after a shipment personally and having 
some assurance that he was going to meet with success, and in 
so doing save money for the firm he represents. 

M. A. Woodard, Traffic Manager, 
Crouse-Hinds Co. 





Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 30, 1920. 


Editor The Traffic World: 

After reading the various interesting articles on the subject 
of tracing small freight shipments I am inclined to agree with 
the views of Messrs. Potter and Allender. Mr. Allender has, 
however, covered the subject more fully. I know, from practical 
experience, that a tracer does not by any means aid in expe- 
diting a less-than-carload shipment, and the railroads generally 
have adopted a ruling not to put tracers on shipments unless 
a reasonable time has elapsed for them to reach destination. 
Some years ago, I believe, most of the large transfer stations 
had in operation a system of “tallying” which was simply a 
skeleton copy of the waybills giving a record of the cars in 
which shipments were received and forwarded, carding point to 
break bulk, and any exceptions noted as to condition of freight, 
etc. 

This record was very useful for tracing purposes, and also 
for establising responsibility in case of loss or damage; but 
after the adoption of the “Vericheck” system, the practice of 
tallying was dispensed with. The “Vericheck” system was es: 
tablished as a means of preventing errors in loading, and has, 
no doubt, fulfilled its purpose to a great extent, but, like any 
other system, unless carried out to the letter, errors in loading 
will and do continue to exist, resulting in what is known as 
“astray freight.” The adoption of this system involved addi- 
tional work and expense to the railroads, so I assume they con- 
sidered it unnecessary work to continue the routine of “tally- 
ing,” and this is the reason that records of transfer of any pal- 
ticular shipment cannot now be obtained. 

The “Vericheck” (admittedly the best system yet devised) 
does not, however, provide for such record, as those familiar 
with the system will know. I don’t think there is any remedy 
which will entirely eliminate the annoyance of “astray freight,’ 
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government control. Since the return of the roads Mr. Davis 
has been a member of the Southern Freight Rate Committee. 

H. Warren Hall has been appointed traveling freight agent 
for the Erie Railroad at Meadville, Pa. 

The Hocking Valley Railway has announced the following 
appointments: J. D. Anderson, commercial agent, Toledo; H. 
EK. Todd, commercial agent, Columbus; R. F. Pierce, traveling 
freight agent, Columbus; T. M. King, city freight and passenger 
agent, Toledo; J. H. Dooley, city freight agent, Columbus. 

E. G. Howard has been appointed division freight agent for 
the New York Central at Hillsdale. Mr. Howard has jurisdic- 
tion over the Lansing division and the cities of Hillsdale and 
Jonesville on the Michigan division. 

J. J. Gorman, former traveling claim adjuster for the A. T. 
& S. F., and more recently connected with the traffic department 
of the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, has been appointed 
traffic manager by E. Y. Foley, a large grape and peach shipper 
of Fresno. 

The New York Central has announced the appointment of 
F. KE. Lewis as assistant general freight agent, with jurisdiction 
over the city of Detroit and the Detroit branch to and including 
Wyandotte. The office of general agent in Detroit has been 
abolished. 

The National Marine League of the U. S. A. will mark its 
tenth anniversary with a dinner to be given at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York City, on January 25. Frank C. Munson, 
president of the Munson Steamship Line, -will preside. The 
principal speakers will be Senator Jones of Washington, author 
of the merchant marine act; Senator Calder of New York, and 
P. H. W. Ross, president of the League. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The thirteenth annual dinner of the Traffic Club of Philadel- 
phia will be held at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel January 18. 
Edwin O. Lewis will be toastmaster and the principal speakers 
will be Representative Julius Kahn of California, who will speak 
on “American Problems of Today,” and Miss Constance Drexel, 
Public Ledger corespondent, whose subject will be, “What We 
Are Trying to Do to Washington.” 








A special and social meeting of the Traffic Club of Pitts- 
burgh will be held in its club rooms January 10. Dr. Robert 
MacGowan, pastor, Bellefield Presbyterian Church, will be the 
speaker. A musical program has also been arranged. 





The eighth annual dinner of the Traffic Club of Baltimore 
will be held at the Hotel Rennert February 1. Among the 
speakers will be Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, and Richard H. Bond, vice-president of McCor- 
mick & Co, The dinner will be followed by a dance. 


NEW YORK BARGE LINE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, in a letter to Chairman 
‘sch, of the House committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce, in response to a request from the chairman for a state- 
ment on the results of federal operation of barges on the New 
York State Canal, takes the position that there should be another 
year of federal operation and “that any hasty steps taken now 
toward the discontinuance of federal service on the New York 
Barge Line will merely lead to a dissipation of the magnificent 
government fleet.” 

The view of the Secretary of War is not in line with the 
recommendation made to him by Brig.-Gen. Frank T. Hines, 
former chief of the Inland and Coastwise Waterways Service, 
in the latter’s annual report (see Traffic World, Dec. 18, p. 1179). 
Brig.-Gen. Hines believed that the development of the waterway 
service on the New York canal had reached the point where 
it could be transferred to private hands. Secretary Baker said 
the government has 20 self-propelled barges and 72 new cargo 
barges on the canal. One self-propelled barge is yet to be de- 
livered. He submitted tables showing the results of operation 
in 1919 and the first nine months of 1920. In 1919 the total 
freight tonnage moved was 166,258 tons; the revenue, $510,- 
268.78; the expenses, $670,986.99, and the deficit, $160,718.21. In 
the first nine months of 1920 the tonnage was 128,140; revenue, 
$441,219.24; expenses, $528,057.20, and the deficit, $86,837.96. 

“An inspection of these figures,” said Secretary Baker, “will 
show that up to October, 1920, there was still a total annual 
deficit in the operation of the canal. This, however, should 
not be surprising in view of the conditions under which the 
government has been operating. It will be noted that the figures 
are continually improving. The tonnage is increasing and the 
cost of operation is decreasing. 

“It is doubtful whether any private enterprise could have 
accomplished what the government has done in the way of 
developing a regular service on the barge canal in the face of 
the difficulties which this enterprise has had to meet. It is 


pioneer work from start to finish; the good-will of the general 
public has to be secured, and at the same time numberless prob- 
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lems of varied character have to be worked out with the rail 
carriers—catriers traditionally opposed to successful operation 
of inland waterway services. 

“It has been said that the Erie Canal has been a highway 
for inland water traffic for the past century. Such, to a certain 
extent, has been true, but the service which was found satisfac- 
tory 25 or 50 years ago will not meet present conditions. The 
day of the itinerant bargeman, owning and operating his own 
barges at rates established for the particular occasion, is past. 
Such service will not develop inland waterways nor hold traffic 
on waterways previously teeming with boats. The service of 
the future must approximate as nearly as possible the service 
of any other great trunk-line transportation company, either rail- 
way or steamship. 

“Tt was with this end in view that the government estab- 
lished its barge line on the New York Canal, and it has been 
with this end constantly in view that I have continued the 
operation. As above outlined, it is not believed that any trans- 
portation company could have organized a barge line, such as 
the one organized by the federal government, on the New York 
Canal, and have operated it under the adverse conditions that 
the federal government has operated, while working up busi- 
ness and overcoming the other numerous obstacles. This work 
is not complete. It could hardly be expected that a commercial 
concern would be willing to take over its operation when as 
yet it still shows an annual deficit. I feel confident, however, 
that another year of operation with all the new equipment in 
active service, with the benefit of the experience of the past 
two years in heavy barge line operation, will enable government 
operation to show conclusively that a real barge transportation 
service on the New York Canal is practicable and profitable. 

“Then it will be time to consider the means by which this 
service can be transferred from federal to private control. I 
feel certain that any hasty steps taken now toward the discon- 
tinuance of federal service on the New York Barge Line will 
merely lead to a dissipation of the magnificent government fleet. 
The federal government will find itself in a position where, after 
expending vast sums of money in the creation of an unexcelled 
barge line equipment and operating for two years with increas- 
ing success, it discontinues this operation before the public in 
general can reap the benefit of the government’s efforts. 


“In considering this problem the people of the state of New 
York cannot be considered as alone vitally interested in this 
canal. True, the canal is the property of the state of New York. 
The traffic on this canal, however, is only in a small part the 
traffic of that state. Equally, if not even more interested in 
the success or failure of real operation on the New York Barge 
Canal are the producers of the Great Northwest. Before taking 
any action of as far-reaching significance as the one contem- 
plated in Senate joint resolution No. 161 the wishes of the people 
of the upper Mississippi Valley and Great Lakes region should 
be given weighty consideration.” 


REVENUE NOT SUFFICIENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Compilations completed January 7 by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics of revenue reports covering 189 roads showed a net 
railway operating income for November of $56,630,476. On this 
basis it is estimated that all the class I roads will have a net 
of approximately $60,000,000. To earn a net of six per cent on 
their valuation the properties should have earned a little less 
than $100,000,000. In November, a year ago, the roads had a 
net of only $24,000,000, but that was due, in large part, to con- 
ditions resulting from the coal strike. 


In a review of the revenues and expenses of Class I railroads 
for the month of October and for the ten months ending with 
October, issued by the Bureau of Railway Economics December 
31, the Bureau said: 

“Operating revenues increased 26.0 per cent, operating ex- 
penses 29.7 per cent, and taxes 35.1 per cent, while net operating 
income increased from $76,294,127 in October, 1919, to $86,455,487 
in October, 1920, or 13.3 per cent. 


“October was the second complete month under the in- 
creased freight and passenger rates that became effective August 
26. The increase in revenues for the month was largely the 
result of the higher rates, although there was an increase in 
the amount of freight traffic in October, compared with the cor- 
responding month of the preceding year. The net operating 
income for October represented an annual rate of return of 4.6 
per cent on the tentative valuation fixed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

“The returns for October and for the ten months are made 
difficult of comparison with 1919 by the fact that the accounts 
since March have included some lapover items growing out of 
settlements with the United States Railroad Administration, 
also war taxes, corporate expenses and certain other items not 
included in the reports during government operation. The 
amount of war taxes alone, included for October, 1920, is 
$2,800,780 and for the ten months, $26,336,290.” 
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WEIGHING OF LUMBER 


Editor The Traffic World: 

From the facts stated by Alfred L. Moeller, in his contri- 
bution to The Open Forum of December 25, it would appear that 
the scale weights on one or the other of the cars of lumber 
were wrong. If the weight was correct on the car of rough 
lumber, it must be that the weight shown for the car of dressed 
lumber was in excess of the actual weight. Mr. Moeller does 
not state the kind of lumber in question nor the extent of the 
milling, but the writer does not know of any lumber that will 
not loose in excess of 15 per cent through milling. 

If the 85 per cent provision is in the lawfully published 
tariff, it is the writer’s belief that the carrier cannot allow a 
claim based on the failure of the lumber to shrink, as a matter 
of fact, to the tariff requirements. It would seem, however, that 
a comparison of the established weight standards for the par- 
ticular kind of lumber involved would disclose an error in 
weight, which would enable the claimant to file claim for over- 
charge based on excessive scale weight. 

The practice is not so prevalent as it once was, but there 
are still numbers of instances where two or more cars are 
weighed without uncoupling; track scales do sometimes get out 
of balance before the scale test car arrives on its rounds; and 
it is even possible that there still exists an occasional specimen 
of “mind weighing.” The writer has certainly found more than a 
few instances where he could sustain claims ‘for overweight, 
where the discrepancy from established standard weights of 
lumber was outstanding. 


Plant City, Fla., Jan. 3, 1921. Joseph K. Hull. 


COAL CLAIMS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We do not know whether the subject of coal claims has been 
discussed before in the Open Forum or not, but if it is in order 
we would like to bring up this subject for discussion at this 
time. 

It has been the experience of our company, which is an 
average consumer of bituminous coal, to overlook shortages 
under 4,000 pounds, because we figured that the expense of filing 
a claim and following it up was worth more to the company 
than the value of that quantity of coal. 

Times have changed this situation, as many others, in that 
the price of Illinois and Indiana coal at the mine today is about 
double that of a year ago and the freight rate has increased 
40 per cent, so that a ton of coal at Chicago now is worth about 
$8.00. 

It is the opinion of this company that we should file claims 
for loss of a ton or more of coal, because of the increased value 
of same. We would like to get an expression from other ship- 
pers aS to what they have considered the minimum amount of 
shortage on which to enter claims for coal; also what the atti- 
tude of the railroad claim agents is in connection with paying 
small claims for shortage of coal. 

We understand that some roads hauling coal in Illinois make 
a practice of deducting 2 per cent from the net mine weight 
and then, if there is anything left, they will pay the difference. 
Some roads only deduct 1 per cent tolerance for difference in 
scale weights and shrinkage from evaporation. 

In closing we would like to bring up this question: What 
is a fair average basis on which to file claims for coal loss and 
what is a fair tolerance for the railroads to deduct in the settle- 
ment of such claims? 

Acme Steel Goods Company, 
H. B. Freck, Traffic Manager. 
Chicago, Dec. 30, 1920. 


ELIMINATION OF DELAY 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The recent articles in your Open Forum giving the good 
time made by the carriers on certain cars (while apparently only 
exceptions so far) show what can be done in eliminating delays 
So common the last year or two, and it is hoped service of this 
kind will become permanent soon instead of being the exception. 

Conventions are being held and discussions had relative to 
reducing claims, but one of the best preventive measures that 
could be taken to reduce loss and damage claims is some method 
or attention taken to get L. C. L. shipments as well as carloads 





to their destination within a reasonable time instead of keeping 
them in transit for weeks and months, as is now the case. 

The article on tracing small freight shipments in your issue 
of December 11 is to the point. When carriers do not keep any 
record whatever of receiving L. C. L. shipments from connec: 
tions or their forwarding from break bulk or transfer points, of 
course, a shipment cannot be located if overdue or desired 
rushed. 

After giving officials of the traffic department of a connect- 
ing carrier the full billing reference with car number and initial 
loaded to the transfer point by the originating line for delivery 
to the connecting line with a request that the shipment is long 
overdue and very badly needed, we are informed several weeks 
after the material has been received that their agent advises 
the shipment arrived and was delivered to us on such a date. 

How long could a merchant or manufacturer remain in busi- 
ness if no record was kept of the goods or material received 
and what disposition was made of it afterward? 

The book record which was formerly kept at junction points 
would certainly enable the claim departments to establish re- 
sponsibility for loss or damage between different lines and the 
same record at transfer or break bulk points would do the same 
between different divisions of the same system and would also 
be of assistance in locating where robbing or rough handling 
is occurring. , 

We certainly feel this matter should have immediate atten- 
tion at the hands of the carriers and the best possible method 
employed not only to keep some kind of a record of the move-.. 
ment of L. C. L. shipments, but also to see that the information 
is given to the shipper or consignee when it is necessary for 
either to call for it. 

The Hocking Glass Company, 
By C. T. Westenbarger. 
Lancaster, O., Dec. 29, 1920. 


INCREASED WAR TAX ON FREIGHT 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We are very much interested in letter on page 1234 of The 
Traffic World, written by S. W. Allender, having reference to 
the increased war tax on freight shipments. 

In the second paragraph of his letter Mr. Allender states 
that this war tax was established in November, 1918. We wish 
to state that this bill providing for the collection of war tax 
on freight shipments became effective November 1, 1917, and 
was, therefore, automatically increased 25 per cent June 25, 
1918, under General Order 28, and was also increased 40 per 
cent in the eastern territory August 26, 1920, and what would 
have amounted to 3 per cent in 1917 is now 5% per cent. 

Transportation charges on freight shipments consigned to 
this company amount to approximately $2,000,000 a year, and 
we would be pleased to hear from others regarding this unau- 
thorized increase in war tax, which has been increased approxi- 
mately 75 per cent. 

Endicott Johnson, 
Arthur G. Hyde, Traffic Manager. 
Endicott, N. Y., Jan. 4, 1921. 





Editor The Traffic World: 

We have read with interest the communication bearing on 
the subject of “war tax on increased freight charges,” appear- 
ing in your issue of December 25. A great deal of credit is 
due Mr. S. W. Allender for raising this question, as it undoubt- 
edly has been generally overlooked by the public; and Congress, 
in enacting the tax legislation, possibly had no intention that 
this tax should be increased to the extent that it was found 
necessary to increase freight rates. 

In his communication, your correspondent refers to Novem. 
ber, 1918, as the time this tax became effective. This, however, 
is an error, as the tax has been in effect since November, 1917. 
This fact is of additional importance, as, since that time, class 
rates have been increased 25 per cent under G. O. 28, June 25, 
1918, and 40 per cent under Ex Parte 74 ruling, effective August 
26, 1920. This makes a total increase in class rates of 75 per 
cent, as against the rates in effect when the tax was first ap- 
plied, and the latter has consequently been increased accord- 
ingly. Furthermore, the rates on some commodities have been 
increased to an even greater extent. We have in mind two 
items from our own experience, where these increases amount 
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to 152 per cent and 180 per cent, respectively, the tax naturally 
increasing correspondingly. 

A great many firms also make extensive use of the express 
service. The express rates, since the war tax was first applied, 
have increased on an average of 66%4 per cent, which naturally 
means an increase in the tax payable. We do not believe that 
there are many instances, if any, where the war tax has been 
increased to such an extent as on freight and express ship- 
ments. Where increases in tax have occurred, it has generally 
been due to a decided increase in the market value of an article 
in the luxury class. This, of course, will readjust itself through 
the present decline in the market value of commodities, a reac- 
tion which need not be looked forward to in the matter of trans- 
portation costs. Transportation, however, is not considered as 
a luxury, and where it was found necessary to increase freight 
or express rates, the matter of correspondingly decreasing the 
tax rate wag possibly lost sight of. If such is the case and the 
tax should, after thorough consideration, be found excessive, it 
would appear that if the matter received the needed publicity 
and was brought to the attention of our legislators, the condi- 
tion would be remedied. 

Duplan Silk Corporation, 
H. H. C. Fischer, Traffic Department. 
Hazleton, Pa., Dec. 30, 1920. 


INLAND WATERWAY DEVELOPMENT 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Your editorial of December 18, entitled “Inland Waterway 
Development,” brings up a subject which should be carefully 
discussed and studied at this time, so as to prepare, in so far 
as it is possible to do so, for the time in the future when the 
movement of freight throughout the country reaches its peak. 

The question of more intensive use of our waterways has 
two phases: First, we should do everything possible more 
fully to co-ordinate through arrangements between the existing 
water lines and rail systems. Second, we should develop such 
of our waterways which are now idle or on which only partial 
navigation can be operated. I do not believe, however, that we 
should spend large sums on waters where no practical benefit 
can be made of same or where there is little or no commerce 
to be shipped on them. 

Referring to the co-ordinating of existing water lines and 
rail carriers, it is true that the Commission now has authority 
to accomplish a great deal in this direction, but, unless a formal 
complaint is brought before them, they have not and do not 
attempt to bring about any closer arrangement between these 
two classes of carriers. It is a fact that, during the rail con- 
gestion of 1918-1919, the boat lines did help relieve congestion 
to a great extent, but far more could have been accomplished 
if through or joint rates had been established as far as possible. 
The absence of more joint rates made it so expensive and the 
lack of agreement to handle on through billing, and transfer 
arrangement prevented a good deal of tonnage moving by water. 

It is quite expensive to conduct a hearing before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and, further, as the water lines 
have not access to the division sheets of the rail lines, they 
are not able to submit to the Commission comprehensive plans 
for through arrangements and divisions. Generally speaking, 
the water lines believe they should receive the same divisions 
as are allowed connecting rail carriers, all conditions at ter- 
minals being similar. 

What is needed at this time is delegation of authority to 
the Department of Commerce to act as referee, with a view to 
permitting a water line to go to the department and ask for 
through arrangements and joint rates and then permitting the 
department to secure any and all information necessary from 
the rail carriers; and if, in its judgment, the arrangements asked 
for by the water line should be granted and on refusal of the 
rail carrier or carriers to comply, then the Department of Com- 
merce could bring action before the Commission for an order 
to enforce its opinion. This would confine to the Commission 
merely judicial functions as far as water and rail arrangements 
were concerned and would put on the Department of Commerce 
the duty either on its own motion or on that of a complainant 
of devoting its activities to gradually establishing the same 
arrangements throughout the entire United States of rail and 
water carriers as now prevail between rail carriers solely. 

The Department of Commerce could also be charged with 
the duty of seeing to it that our waterways were improved as 
commerce required. Then they would direct the U. S. army 
engineers to have the work done. Of course, this would be 
putting a great deal of power in one department’s hands, par- 
ticularly’ the spending of many millions of dollars each year, 
but the chances are that this would not be as wasteful as the 
present method and would remove from politics a question 
which should only be considered from a business standpoint. 

As to taxing the users of waterways for the cost of main- 
taining them, I think this should be done, if at the same time 
tolls were collected for the use of any land highways developed 
or maintained by the federal government. You state that if the 
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boat lines are allowed to take business away from the ,rail- 
roads and, as a result, the rail freight rates have to be ad- 
vanced so as to earn a proper return for the rail carriers, this 
will be an unfair tax on the people. I merely wish to point 
out that since the federal government began improving our 
harbors and waterways there has been expended approximately 
one billion dollars, whereas, in the last two years the govern- 
ment has spent on railroads over twice that sum. 

Personally, I do not believe that according equal treatment 
to the water lines will handicap the railroads. I believe that 
as we establish more water lines, the cost of transportation 
will be reduced and make it possible to produce more com- 
merce so that both systems of transportation will be benefited. 

In conclusion, the matter of common carriers on our high- 
ways would not seem to be involved in the above discussion, for 
the reason that such carriers are and can be utilized as com- 
plementary parts of both rail and water systems and not treated 
as a separate class of carriers. 

R. A. Hiscano, General Manager, 
Catskill Evening Line. 
New York, N. Y., Dec. 31, 1920. 


TRACING L. C. L. SHIPMENTS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have read with interest the letters published in The Traffic 
World of December 25, relating to the tracing of less-carload 
shipments. 

I heartily agree with Mr. Potter and Mr. Allender in that 
it is a waste of time and money to trace L. C. L. shipments, as 
it in no ways hastens delivery and only increases the work of 
industrial traffic departments and railroad offices, where such 
unnecessary detail work should be reduced to a minimum; how- 
ever, I believe that all junction and transfer stations should keep 
a transfer record—that is, keep a record giving sufficient and 
authentic information, so that important shipments could be lo- 
cated when necessary and save this wild goose chasing following 
up probabilities. 

During such times as we have all just passed through, when 
we have been short of material, and having a bill of lading in 
our files for same, it has been necessary many times for the 
majority of us to get out and find it and reship by express, 
trolley, freight or auto, in order to get it though and not being 
able to obtain correct transfer information, it almost always 
causes unnecessary delays, which could have been eliminated 
had the railroads kept a record which would have been authen- 
tic. I would be pleased, therefore, to assist Mr. Field of the 
Elmira Chamber of Commerce in bringing this about and would 
also like to go on record as being in favor of the railroads re- 
fusing to accept a tracer for a shipment of goods until a reason- 
able length of time had expired for delivery and then enter a 
claim for the loss. In this way there would be nothing to 
prevent one from going after a shipment personally and having 
some assurance that he was going to meet with success, and in 
so doing save money for the firm he represents. 

M. A. Woodard, Traffic Manager, 
Crouse-Hinds Co. 





Dec. 30, 1920. 


Syracuse, N. Y., 


Editor The Traffic World: 

After reading the various interesting articles on the subject 
of tracing small freight shipments I am inclined to agree with 
the views of Messrs. Potter and Allender. Mr. Allender has, 
however, covered the subject more fully. I know, from practical 
experience, that a tracer does not by any means aid in expe- 
diting a less-than-carload shipment, and the railroads generally 
have adopted a ruling not to put tracers on shipments unless 
a reasonable time has elapsed for them to reach destination. 
Some years ago, I believe, most of the large transfer stations 
had in operation a system of “tallying” which was simply a 
skeleton copy of the waybills giving a record of the cars in 
which shipments were received and forwarded, carding point to 
break bulk, and any exceptions noted as to condition of freight, 
etc. 

This record was very useful for tracing purposes, and also 
for establising responsibility in case of loss or damage; but 
after the adoption of the “Vericheck” system, the practice of 
tallying was dispensed with. The “Vericheck” system was es: 
tablished as a means of preventing errors in loading, and has, 
no doubt, fulfilled its purpose to a great extent, but, like any 
other system, unless carried out to the letter, errors in loading 
will and do continue to exist, resulting in what is known as 
“astray freight.” The adoption of this system involved addi- 
tional work and expense to the railroads, so I assume they conl- 
sidered it unnecessary work to continue the routine of “tally- 
ing,” and this is the reason that records of transfer of any pal- 
ticular shipment cannot now be obtained. 

The “Vericheck” (admittedly the best system yet devised) 
does not, however, provide for such record, as those familiar 
with the system will know. I don’t think there is any remedy 
which will entirely eliminate the annoyance of “astray freight,” 
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as this condition has existed since the earliest days of railroad 
transportation, and will continue to exist, unless there is a 
decided change in human nature, as astray freight is in prac- 
tically all cases the result of errors on the part of either shipper 
or carrier, or both, such as improper marking, errors in loading, 
etc. As a general rule, however, a shipment properly marked 
in accordance with instructions contained in bill of lading, will, 
even if delayed, eventually reach its proper destination and, un- 
der normal conditions, within a reasonable time. 

A delayed shipment is not necessarily astray, the distinction 
being that an “astray” shipment is one that has become sep- 
arated from the revenue billing owing to causes mentioned, and 
a delayed shipment is the result of abnormal conditions and 
not the fault of anyone in particular. As Mr. Allender says, the 
surest means of obtaining early and definite information regard- 
ing an exceptionally delayed shipment is to file a tracer claim 
with the initial carrier. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., Jan. 2, 1921. 


THE INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MAN 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The discussion in your Open Forum as to the industrial 
traffic man has been very interesting to me—in fact, so interest- 
ing that I can no longer resist the temptation to enter the 
discussion. 

T. M. Smith, of the National Motor Car and Vehicle Corpo- 
ration, in his article, printed December 25, seems to have struck 
the right note. The type of railroad man that has been criti- 
cized is not the man who has started from the bottom and 
worked up, but, rather, the ordinary clerk who has been on one 
or two jobs for six or seven years, and is, therefore, given 
preference by industrial men because he has had railroad ex- 
perience. 

It is absurd (although it is done every day) to take a clerk 
from some railroad office and try to make an industrial traffic 
manager out of him. Rather chose a railroad man that has seen 
service in all or nearly all departments and one who has put 
some time into studying traffic. The result is a manager hard 
to beat. 

But what about the fellow who has started his training in 
an industrial concern, under a traffic manager of some repute, 
and who has also spent some time in study? When he looks 
for bigger things outside of his present concern what does he 
trun up against? The first question is: “Have you had any 
railroad experience?” That fellow can produce recommenda- 
tions of the highest sort, and he can argue for a month (or 
longer), but he is simply out of luck. 

Let us use a little comparison—that of the private chauffeur. 
When he is questioned it is: “Have you had garage experi- 
ence?” not “manufacturing experience.” It is just as absurd 
to take a painter in an automobile factory (unless he has had 
experience in all other departments), in preference to a garage 
man who absolutely knows autos, as it is to take a claim clerk 
and put him in an industrial concern as assistant to traffic 
manager. 

This matter is one that will probably go on for a long time, 
until manufacturers learn the right from the wrong. In the 
meantime, there is nothing to do but wait and work. The say- 
ing that you can’t keep a good man down frequently comes true. 
Let us pray, however, that the industrial trained man will some 
day get an even break. 

I speak from the industrial trained man’s side, and am one 
who has run up against the railroad experience requirements. 
Personally, I intend to keep trying until I land what I am after. 
That is a chance with a larger concern. 

Lewis Manufacturing Company, 
R. Simmons, Traffic Manager. 
Walpole, Mass., Dec. 29, 1920. 


B. Scrivener. 








Editor The Traffic World: 

I have noted from time to time the items published in the 
Open Forum with reference to the industrial traffic man, and 
desire to make a few remarks along that line. 

With reference to Mr. Colson’s letter, which seems to have 
stirred up considerable comment, favorable and unfavorable, 
and in particular with reference to the last paragraph, it seems 
to me this simmers down to one thing, “a man’s love of his 
work,” and what combination of circumstances could other than 
only temporarily retard any such individual’s onward march? 

In the writer’s estimation, it should be a secondary con- 
sideration, this question of asking an applicant the extent of 
his railroad experience, although it is of importance. And the 
railroad man with general freight department experience, hav- 
Ing come in contact with all details of the work in that depart- 
ment, comes “well heeled.” 

The sad part of it all is that these contributions could 
hot also appear in such “executive” periodicals as “Trade and 
Finance,” etc., and I do believe a considerable more equitable 
Situation would result from the articles having been read by 
the men who employ the traffic man. 


With regard to Mr. Huntington’s letter: If it had been 
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somewhat less emphatic it would have covered the ground just 
as well, although I am heartily in accord with that paragraph 
where he speaks of taking his hat off to railroad men, as I 
have often repeated, very much credit is due to the railroad 
“commercial man” as we know him, for any success the indus- 
trial traffic manager may have attained. 

An illustrative case has come to the writer’s attention bear- 
ing out the statement as contained in the last paragraph of 
Mr. Smith’s letter of December 14, and a man can be trained in 
the practical way under an expert traffic man. As to this dis- 
cussion developing into a “huge joke” and the answer to the 
problem being found in the fact of the discovering of petty 
jealousy on the part of the technically trained traffic man, as 
disclosed by Mr. Scrivener’s letter of December 14, it surely is 
in error. This has been edifying and has elicited universal com- 
ments, as will be noted from the contributions which you have 
published. 

The point at issue is well illustrated in Mr. Colson’s letter 
of the fifteenth, where he refers to the studious technically 
trained man of today forging ahead of the “experience only” 
person; and he is correct when he states that there are more 
traffic men ready to enter the traffic field today than there ever 
were before; and, as another writer stated, or, rather, put it 
in the form of a question, which I will attempt to answer, the 
traffic field seems to be overcrowded, not necessarily with effi- 
cient men, but overcrowded, nevertheless, and the reason is 
very apparent to the ones who have been observant of the pro- 
fession for the last five years. 

Wm. H. Mansell, Traffic Manager, 
The National Refining Company. 
Cleveland, O., Jan. 3, 1921. 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Much attention has been paid to the various articles and 
contributions from the traffic men throughout the country, with 
reference to the industrial traffic man, and there seems to be 
quite a disagreement as to the efficiency of the ex-railroad man 
and the extension university trained man. It has just occurred 
to me that, while in one sense, the ex-railroad man’s ideas are 
superior to the extension university trained man’s, still there 
are points touched in the routine of work supplied by these. 
schools that the average railroad man has not the opportunity 
to cast a vision on; from the fact that he is generally stationed 
at a particular place and at a particular time, and is continu- 
ally grinding away on the same old thing, he never has the 
opportunity to exercise his brain in mastering the points incul- 
cated in these study pamphlets issued by the extension universi- 
ties, and thus never has the chance to increase his traffic effi- 
ciency. 

I have noted with much interest the letter of J. R. Burch 
of the Latham-Bradshaw Cotton Company and quite agree with 
his views, as he is whole-hearted enough to give both the ex- 
railroad man and the extension univeristy man credit for their 
efficiency, which is precisely what they deserve; but, being an 
ex-railroad man myself, serving in various positions from local 
freight agencies to traffic manager and auditor, I know from 
my past experience that I am better fitted for industrial traffic 
work by having this railroad experience than had I been tech- 
nically trained by extension traffic courses. However, I do not 
condemn these extension traffic courses, as they are beneficial 
in their places, but a man is much more able to give his em- 
ployer better traffic service, being an ex-railroad man, than just 
technically trained. 


Clyde N. Thompson, Traffic Manager, W. T. McGlone. 
McGlone, W. Va., Jan. 1, 1921. 


Editor The Traffic World: 

With much interest have I read the various comments in 
your valuable paper on the above subject. 

Mr. Huntington of Holliday Steel Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
(article published in Dec. 25 issue). expresses my opinion more 
clearly than any other and I would like to add the statemeni 
of one who has gone through the mill, as it were, and was 
successful in burning one or two gallons of midnight oil. 

Of necessity, the industrial traffic man to be successful must 
have the experience which is gained only in the front line 
trenches (the railroad office). 

I do not altogether blame the man for being so self confi- 
dent after having secured a diploma from some traffic school. 
Just read the advertisement of any of these schools, “You can 
very soon qualify for a splendid traffic position,” “earn big money 
for yourself.” This in itself is misleading and causes the man 
with a diploma to feel like most men from college—that their 
heads are fairly bursting with knowledge. 

As an illustration, show me the man with graduation papers 
from some automobiie school (who has no practical knowledge 
of the workings of a car) who can take up the bearings, place 
new piston rings, ete. I think I am safe in saying he can’t do 
the job. For the same reason the commercial traffic man must 
have the practical experience to be successful. The Civil Service 
Department of the government recegnizes this fact. In its call 
for traffic men it allows 75 per cent for experience and 25 per 
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cent for education, and this does not include the necessity of 
one graduating from some traffic school. 

Having seen some sixteen years in railroad work I feel quali- 
fied to judge as to whether the railroad man watches the clock. 
In one particular office the clock was so old and obsolete that 
it was under repair four or five out of every twelve months. I 
have seen, together with others in the same office, as many as 
four or five nights at work a week for a period of three months, 
with no re-numeration whatever, and you were promptly noti- 
‘fied in the event you were five minutes late for work the fol- 
lowing morning, not withstanding the fact that your interest 
was in your work. These are some of the hard knocks I believe 
Mr. Huntington has reference to in his article. 

Through your columns (Questicns and Answers) there are 
frequently asked questions, which, to the experienced traffic men 
are well understood and no doubt these questions are asked by 
some theoretically trained man who has slipped into the ranks 
and is making a desperate effort to hold his job by calling on 
some outsider for information that will assist him in disposing 
of the existing difficulty. By this I do not wish to convey the 
idea that this column of your paper is not a good thing. On 
the contrary, it is a valuable asset and a wonderful help to the 
individual who lacks the practical knowledge, but is trying to 
make good. , 

There is so much to learn in this new field, that the indi- 
vidual who thinks he can very soon qualify to demand a $5,000 


or $10,000 job would profit much to work a while in some rail-, 


road office and secure the polishing and be shapen after the 
similitude of the humble railroad man. 
Richardson Dry Goods Company, 
G. S. Holm, Mer. Trans, Dept. 
St. Joseph, Mo., Dec. 30, 1920. 
Hditor The Traffic World: 

{ have read with considerable interest contrivances con- 
ducted to clear your correspondents who do and do not possess 
railroad experience, and as to the necessity for the proper con- 
duction of an industrial traffic department I feel that the dis- 
ruption could go on indefinitely, each faction standing by its 
own experience. 

Mr. W. H. Colson’s statement that when he sees the name 
of some prominent traffic lawyer representing a complainant it 
induces him to think that the traffic manager is an old railroad 
man compelled to call in an outside traffic man to present and 
handle his complaints, is, perhaps far-stretched. 

Many corporations whose treasurers and secretaries have 
legal experience also retain outside legal officers, and, while an 
industrial traffic manager may have a legal training, it is his 
desire to have a formal matter handled by some one making a 
daily practice of appearing before the commission. 

The railroad man such as quoted by Mr. Colson, who has 
been on the same job many years, would doubtless be on the 
same job if employed in an industrial, primarily because he 
lacks the ability to keep out of the rut. 

A traffic course as given by the various extension schools is 
best learned when coupled with actual experience and the best 
man is the practical railroad man who has studied the theo- 
retical side of traffic and has been able to apply it. 

It simply comes to the point that the man with railroad 
experience is able intelligently to understand all the terms which 
emanate trom the railroad and which, like much book-learning, 
are Greek to the man who obtains a so-called traffic experience 
entirely from books. 

The Luetkemeyer Co., 
L. J. Bodie, Traffic Manager. 
Cleveland, O.," Dec. 28, 1920. 


SHIPMENT OF ARMS TO MEXICO 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The issuance by the car service division of the American 
Railway Association, December 29, of Supplement No. 1 to Cir- 
cular CCS-40, relating to modification of previous orders govern- 
ing exportation of arms or munitions of war to Mexico, was 
accompanied by the following statement by the division: 

“The car service division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation in a circular sent today to the railroads of the country 
announced that, beginning January 1, 1921, the railroads would 
be permitted to accept for shipment into Mexico small arms 
and small arms ammunition. 

“The circular is a modification of previous orders, in so far 
as they apply to small arms, issued by the car service division 
in compliance with the President’s proclamation of July 12, 1919, 
which placed an embargo on shipments to Mexico of all arms 
and ammunition except such as are authorized by the United 
States government. The change was made at the request of 
the State Department. 

“The modified portion of the order reads as follows: 


Among the arms and munitions of war referred to (in the em- 
bargo) are included the following: Artillery of all calibers and ammu- 
aition therefor, machine guns, automatic rifles, grenades and bombs. 

This embargo does not include small arms, such as shot guns, 
ifles, revolvers and pistols; small arms ammunition, dynamite, 








blasting powder and other high explosives used for industrial pur- 
poses, and fuses or caps for firing same. 


“The corresponding portion of the original order reads as 
follows: 


Among the arms and munitions of war referred to are included the 
following: Field guns, machine guns, automatic rifles, grenades, 
bombs, high power rifles of caliber .22 or larger and ammunition for 
same, revolvers aud automatic pistols and ammunition for same. 

This embargo does not include shotguns, shotgun ammunition and 
low power rifles of small caliber, such as are used in shooting galleries 
and ammunition for them; dynamite, blasting powder and other high 
explosives and fuses or caps for firing same. 


“Foreign governments at present have no regulations re- 
stricting shipments of arms into Mexico.” 
The supplement follows: 


Circular CCS-40, dated June 19, 1920, is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

In order to comply with the President’s proclamation of July 12, 
1919, prohibiting the exportation of arms or munitions of war from the 
United States to Mexico, and to prevent the indiscriminate sale of 
arms and other munitions along the border: 

1. All railroads will immediately embargo all shipments of arms 
and ammunition to Mexican border points, except the following: 

(a) Those covered by government bills of lading; 

(b) Those authorized by proper military authorities; 

(c) Those that are authorized to be exported into Mexico by a 
license issued under the authority of the secretary of state, as 
provided for in paragraph five (5) hereof; 

(d) The small arms, small arms ammunition and other items 
described in paragraph 3 (b) hereof. 

2. As used in this order, border points will be understood to be as 
follows, all points inclusive: .The cities of Galveston and Houston; 
A. T. & S. F.—Rincon and points south and west; El Paso & South- 
western—Alamo Gordo and points south and west; Texas & Pacific— 
Pecos and points west; Southern Pacific—Yuma to El Paso and all 
points south. In addition all points on and south and west of a line 
following the Southern Pacific from El Paso to San Antonio and the 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass from San Antonio to Corpus Christi. 

3. (a) Among the arms and munitions of war referred to are 
included the following: Artillery of all calibers and ammunition 
therefor, machine guns, automatic rifles, grenades and bombs. 

(b) This embargo does not include small arms, such as shotguns, 
rifles, revolvers and pistols; small arms ammunition, dynamite, blast- 
ing powder and other high explosives used for industrial purposes, 
and fuses or caps for firing same. 

4. Local persons, firms or corporations desiring shipments of 
embargoed articles made to them at border points, as defined in para- 
graph (2) will apply to the commander of the military forces at the 
nearest one of the following points: San Antonio, Brownsville, Laredo, 
Eagle Pass, Del Rio, Marfa, El Paso, Columbus, Douglas, Nogales and 
Yuma. 

Such commander is authorized to approve these requests when, 
in his judgment, such arms and other munitions are not to be used 
for purposes inconsistent with the purpose of these restrictions. When 
his approval is obtained, it should be forwarded to the shipper for file 
with the bill of lading, as authority for the railroad to transport the 
property in question. 

5. Persons, firms or corporations having authority from the wai 
department to ship to border points arms or munitions described in 
paragraph 3 (a) will furnish the shipper a copy of such authority for 
file with the bill of lading covering the same. Persons, firms or corpo- 
rations having authority from the secretary of state to export arms or 
munitions into Mexico will furnish the shipper a copy of such author- 
ity for file with the bill of lading covering the same. 

6. Agents in billing shipments of arms and munitions as above 
described to border points or into Mexico, which have been properly 
authorized, will, for information of intermediate roads, place notation 
on waybill accompanying shipments to the effect that authority from 
the war or state departments, respectively, authorizing shipment, is 
on file at the office at point of origin. ¢ 

In order to conform with the foregoing restrictions, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1921, an amended embargo should be issued by each road to 
its own employes and to its assigned short line railroads. 


LUMBER PENALTY CHARGE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The refusal of the Commission to suspend the Fairbanks 
tariff extending the operative period of the $10 a day penalty 
on so-called transit lumber cars, announced December 30, leaves 
the question of the reasonableness of that charge to be passed 
on in the formal complaint brought by the American Wholesale 
Lumber Association just as if the emergency which called forth 
the imposition were still in existence. Had the tariff been sus- 
pended, the fact that the penalty was not in effect at the time 
of hearing and decision might have some effect on the record. 
Continuance of the penalty raises the question whether such 
a rate is to be justified only on the ground of extraordinary 
conditions, or whether it can be upheld on the ground that it 
is wrong, at any time, to use cars for holding merchandise 
pending the discovery of a customer. 

In defense of this use of railroad cars, shippers have pointed 
to the fact that, in times of traffic scarcity, railroad officials 
invited lumbermen, millers, miners of coal, ore and producers 
of every other kind of heavy tonnage, to load stuff in cars and 
get it rolling so there would be only the minimum of delay in 
supplying the man who found that he might use a car of lumber 
profitably. In that way the railroad traffic men, it has been 
charged, established the method of doing business that is now 
being subjected to a heavy penalty if the user of the transit 
ear holds it for more than 48 hours in his effort to find 4 
customer. 


Published at noon every business day in the year, 
THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD is meeting the traffic 
needs of “big business.” 
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CAR SURPLUS FIGURES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Car surplusages for the week ending December 23, averaged 
127,723 cars, while deferred car requisitions, representing the 
car shortage, dropped to 9,056 cars, according to compilations 
made December 31 by the car service division of the American 
Railway Association. The corresponding figures for the preced- 
ing week were 103,849 and 12,377, respectively. 

The surplusages, by classes of equipment, were as follows: 
Box, 92,346; ventilated box, 887; auto and furniture cars, 5,315; 
flat, 4,620; gondolas, 3,672; hopper, 894; all coal (gondolas and 
hopper), 4,566; coke, 145; S. D. stock, 11,893; D. D. stock, 1,529; 
refrigerator, 5,526; miscellaneous, 896. 

The shortage, by classes of equipment, was as follows: 
Box, 1,062; auto and furniture, 6; flat, 615; gondolas, 3,463; hop- 
per, 3,502; all coal (gondolas and hopper), 6,965; coke, 9; S. D. 
stock, 169; D. D. stock, 87; refrigerators, 84; tank, 50; miscel- 
laneous, 9. 

“The American railways since March 1 have run the gamut 
of large to small figures of car shortage and car accumulations 
and by late November began for the first time since regaining 
private control to show a car surplus of some proportions,” ac- 
cording to a statement made by Julius H. Parmelee, director 
of the Bureau of Railway Economics. 

“Detailed figures from March to November, for shortages, 
surpluses, and accumulations, are as follows, each figure repre- 
senting the average for the month: 


Car 

No. of Sur- Car Accumu- 

Month plus Cars Shortage lations 
MME Sande nitnedanouenicdwscemsisin meme cere 6,8 85,865 94,100 
BME Waisdeweaidesn cou gadsionsecmesenee eee 8,627 80,339 208,699 
IT alias dicliniars wisidie whiten nee eee wee 3,83 88,427 178,405 
TE o.cdein kie/e ac cicnasarse@ecmacabawanane 1,276 111,254 117,551 
NE 5.aio: 6. w acacaiercsanaia.arodaba-hien aaaeieeaiaawad 1,458 117,119 103,612 
SIND. 55g boaN-ataid aya Ratialge ae aes ook alae 1,403 131,247 77,390 
MEMEMNNOD vin-dicebsock eos dcucscnedanscat 3,169 92,748 52,418 
EE oho suas aa erin acoascanasiaaweasensc 2,650 66,557 42,071 
November (based on 3 weeks)........ 21,422 35,256 29,559 


“As to car surplus, these figures show that during the sum- 
mer months of June, July and August, the number of surplus 
cars was at a minimum, but gradually increased until high level 
for the year in November. The lowest week of the period since 
March 1 was the fourth week in June, with 697 cars, while the 
high week was the third week in November, with 32,368 cars. 
This indicates that up to November virtually all railway freight 
cars were at work, but that the declining traffic in November 
released some cars, which will be forced to be idle until the 
demand of traffic calls for them. 

“With reference to car shortage, there was an almost steady 
increase from March to August, after which the number de- 
clined to its lowest level in November. This means that even 
with the heavy traffic handled by the railways in July and Au- 
gust, they were not fully able to keep up with shippers’ demands 
for cars, and that the situation was gradually gotten under 
control after September 1. The high week of the period since 
March 1 was the fourth week in August, with 147,307 cars, while 
the low week was the third week in November, with 30,724 cars. 

“In regard to car accumulations, generally known as car 
congestion, there was steady improvement from April to No- 
vember. The second week in April showed accumulations of 
288,152 cars, which was reduced week by week until the No- 
vember average of less than 30,000 cars was reached. Normal 
conditions usually involve some car congestion, especially at 
seaport terminals, so that any average up to 40,000 cars is not 
considered abnormal. In fact, the November average is better 
than a normal showing, and reflects the growing ability of the 
railroads to clear up congestion and place car service conditions 
again on a normal footing.” 


ARBITRATING LABOR . DISPUTES 


A series of conferences last week between representatives 
of the management and representatives of the engine and train 
service employes of the Pennsylvania System have resulted in 
the adoption of a working agreement which, in the belief of 
the management, will minimize the strike danger on that road. 
The plan went into effect on January 1. 

_In effect, the system consists of a number of “courts” of 
Which the joint reviewing committee is the highest. This com- 
mittee consists of two representatives from the management of 
each of the four regions of the system and the general chairman 
of each of the groups of men involved. These include engine- 
men, conductors, hostlers, trainmen and switchtenders. The 
votes of all members are of equal power and decisions of this 
cea constitute precedents for future actions in similar 
ases, 

The minor courts consist of the division superintendents, 
who hold meetings with the local chairmen of the engine and 
train service men once each month. Appeals on decisions made 
by this body may be taken to the next higher committee, which 
Is composed of the general superintendent and the general 
chairmen, and thence to the regional committee, consisting of 
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the general manager of each region and the region chairman. 
When a decision regarding any particular controversy is reached 
at one of the minor committee meetings it is immediately put 
into effect. A report is then sent to the joint reviewing com- 
mittee, which passes on the merits of the case for future prece- 
dent. 

When a discipline case comes before the joint reviewing 
committee, the two representatives of the management of the 
region in which the case has arisen and the representatives of 
the employe involved do not sit as members of the committee, 
but act as council for the presentation of their respective claims. 
The remaining members hear the case and render the decision 


RAILROAD WAGE READJUSTMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureaw 


Members of the United States Railroad Labor Board do not 
anticipate a reduction in the duties of the board nor that the 
work will become easier as time goes on, according to testi- 
mony given before the House committee on appropriations by 
Horace Baker, chairman of the board, when he and other mem. 
bers testified in support of the board’s request for an appropria- 
tion of $455,000. 

Chairman Good of the committee expressed the belief that 
with living costs going down there woulpd not be the demand on 
the part of railroad labor for increases in wages that there was 
last year. 

“Of course,’ said Henry T. Hunt, member of the board, 
“when prices go the other way (meaning down) the carriers wil) 
bring cases before us in an effort to have a readjustment of 
wages in their interest.” : 

Members of the board said it had a great deal of work under | 
the transportation act which it had not been able to do and 
that what had been done was more or less in the nature of emerg: 
ency action. 


N. & W. LABOR BOARD HEARING 


Testimony was taken by the U. S. Railroad Labor Board, in 
Chicago this week, covering the proposed new contract between 
the Norfolk & Western and the various labor organizations 
The rules under dispute are attacked in a number of cases. 
Among the demands of the workers are several of general in: 
terest. 

It is proposed to put the handling of baggage into the hands 
of baggagemen in the employ of the railroad instead of having 
it handled under contract by the express company, as at present. 
The proposal is made that only promotable men be used to fill 
vacancies among yardmen, which would, in effect, bar colored 
help from this class of work. The brotherhood also asks the 
insertion of a rule making it compulsory for the N. & W. to 
give preference to B. R. T. men in filling yard positions and 
always to maintain a minimum of 85 per cent of such employes 
as members of that organization. The railroad opposes both 
these proposals. 

In some of the other matters an agreement was more nearly 
reached, notably in the proposal to fill switchtenders’ positions 
with partially disabled yardmen, and to provide a minimum 
of two hours’ compensation for yardmen recalled to the office 
after the completion of the day’s work. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. 
who appeared at this hearing on behalf of his organization. 
denied a press report which stated that it was the intention 
of the employes to dispute the jurisdiction of the Labor Board 
in these matters. “I know nothing of this report,” said he; “in 
the plainest language it is an untruth. The mere fact that we 
are present at the request of the board should prove that we 
are entirely willing to accept their jurisaiction as defined by 


‘the railroad act.” 


SIDETRACK AGREEMENTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


As the state commissions see the matter, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has only a limited jurisdiction over so 
called private sidetracks and should not, therefore, make any 
order prescribing terms which the carriers may impose before 
supplying service over industry tracks, which may be claimed 
by carriers to be in conflict with orders which state commis: 
sions may hereafter desire to make requiring intrastate service 
over such tracks. The views of the state commissioners are set 
forth in a brief filed by John E. Benton, as counsel for the Na- 
tional Association of Railway and Utilities Commissioners, in 
docket No. 11545, National Industrial Traffic League vs. Aber. 
deen & Rockfish et al. 

According to Mr. Benton, the federal body’s jurisdiction is 
limited to an inquiry as to whether connection with such a 
track is practiacble; may be safely made, with expectation of 
sufficient business to justify requiring the connection, and, what 
compensation reasonably may be required. 

The complaint, according to a brief filed in the same case by 
attorneys for the carriers, R. W. Barnett, Kenneth F. Burgess. 
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F. A. Farnham, Frank W. Gwathmey, W. A. Northcutt, Charles J. 
Rixey, Theodore W. Reath, Samuel H. West and Edward J. 
White, alleges a violation of the first section of the law, not- 
withstanding the consistent declination of the Commission to 
take jurisdiction to order the construction of off-line track. 
Having declined to order the construction of track it would have 
no jurisdiction over the terms under which such tracks should 
be built, if at all, it is argued. They treat the case as an effort 
to have the Commission distribute fire liability, personal injury 
liability and property damage, the effort being to bring about a 
standardization of liability clauses and covenants. They ex- 
press the belief that the Commission would no doubt reject juris- 
diction of the terms of the contract which fixes the liability of 
the parties in tort, especially inasmuch as it has consistently de- 
clined jurisdiction over off-line sidings. 

But the railroad lawyers and the complainants have agreed, 
if the Commission approves, to the issuance of an order recom: 
mending the use of liability clauses, in sidetrack contracts, cov- 
ering the risk of fire, in which the industry will agree to in- 
demnify the railroad against loss or damage to property of the 
industry or property on its premises, regardless of railroad 
negligence, arising from fire caused by the railroad locomotives 
operated on the sidetrack, or in its vicinity, for the purpose of 
serving the industry, except the loss or damage to railroad 
premises or railroad rolling stock and to property in the course 
of transportation; also that the industry shall indemnify the 
railroad company for loss, damage or injury caused by any act 
of omission of the industry, its employes, agents to the person 
or property of the parties to the contract, or any other person 
or corporation, while on or about the track; and that if any 
claim or liability other than from fire shall arise from the joint 
or concurring negligence of both parties, it shall be borne by 
them equally. 


TRANSFER CHARGE AT CAIRO 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Cairo Board of Trade, through Ray Williams, manager 
of the traflic department, has called the attention of the Com- 
mission to what he thinks is an effort on the part of the Big 
Four to cripple the boat service on the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers by imposing for the transfer of freight at Cairo from 
one kind of carrier to the other a switching charge that is so 
high as to restrict the interchange. According to his figuring, 
the tariff against which he protests, if allowed to become effec- 
tive, will increase the cost from $4 to $9 per car. In his pro- 
test, Mr. Williams said: 

“That the United States Railroad Administration authorized 
and published switching rates between the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railway Company incline tracks and con- 
necting lines’ tracks, under Freight Rate Authority No. 19969, at 
Cairo, Ill. 

“That by Supplement No. 7 to Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis Railway Company Switching Tariff No. 1-E, 
I. C. C. No. 7526, issued December 14, 1920, to become effective 
January 20, 1921, it is proposed to cancel the switching rates 
above referred to. See page 5, section 2, under Cairo, IIl. 

“The rate referred to above was established to enable ship- 
pers and receivers of freight at Cairo, Ill., to take advantage 
of boat service on the Mississippi and Ohio rivers: also to 
enable the War Department’s Mississippi-Warrior Service Sec- 
tion of the Inland Waterways to interchange freight with con- 
necting lines upon a just and reasonable basis. The Railroad 
Administration, in establishing the switching charge, was not 
prejudiced, as are the individual railroads against the trans- 
portation of freight by river. The rate when established was 
upon a just and reasonable basis, and has been increased by 
the amount authorized by Ex Parte 74. 

“There is a large tonnage of freight that originates along 
the rivers, which cannot reach the rail transportation lines ex- 
cept by water transportation. For example, large tracts of 
timber along our waterways far from any railroad are being 
cleaned up and transported to Cairo by barges or rafts and loaded 
on cars at river incline tracks, to be switched to Cairo indus- 
tries or forwarded by railroad to other destinations. With the 
cancellation of the switching charge referred to, it will be prac- 
tically impossible to use the facilities that are now available 
at Cairo. 

“Prior to the establishment of the switching rate referred 
to above, the C. C. C. & St. L. Railway Company charged more 
for switching oil in carloads from their Mobile & Ohio connec- 
tion to the incline track than did the Mobile & Ohio Railroad 
charge for transporting the oil from St. Louis, Mo., to Cairo, Il. 
A earrier cannot profit by the establishment of rates which will 
destroy the possibility of producing large volumes of freight to 
be transported, which would be the effect of canceling the pres- 
ent switching rates referred to above. 

“Your petitioner prays that that part of Supplement No. 
7 to Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Com- 
pany’s Switching Tariff No. 1-E, I. C. C. No. 7526, which pro- 
poses the cancellation of switching rates referred to above at 
Cairo, Ill.. be suspended, and that we have an opportunity to 
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appear before your Commission and present such evidence as 
the occasion may appear to require.” 


TEN-DAY SUSPENSION RULE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


With a view to impressing on shippers that, if they desire 
the suspension of tariffs, they must inform the Commission as 
soon as possible as to their reasons for desiring suspension, the 
Commission, December 30, again called attention to its ten-day 
rule. In a notice addressed to the public the Commission said: 

“Attention is again called to the Commission’s Conference 
Ruling No. 322 and to Rule 19 of its Rules of Practice, which 
read in part as follows: 





Conference Ruling No. 322—-Except in cases where it acts on its 
own initiative the Commission will not ordinarily suspend the opera- 
tion of a schedule unless the changes complained of are called to its 
attention at least ten days before the effective date of. the schedule, 
thus giving the Commission time in which to act. intelligently and to 
avoid discriminations that might result from the improper suspension 
of a schedule. - ; ; 

Rule 19 of Rules of Practice—Suspensions of tariff schedules under 
Section 15 of the act will not ordinarily be considered unless protest 
and application therefor is made in writing or by telegram at least 
ten days before the effective date named in the schedule. 

“The Commission must insist upon a strict application of 
these rules to requests for the suspension of tariffs filed with 
it. Numerous additional and important duties have been placed 
upon the Commission and it is manifestly impossible for it to 
properly perform the functions imposed by law, and at the same 
time intelligently handle belated requests for suspension of 
tariff schedules. 

“It frequently occurs that a telegram is received at the 
office of the Commission ten days before the effective date of 
the tariff announcing that it is the purpose of the signer to 
file a request for the suspension of a named schedule and some 
days subsequent thereto a written request for suspension is Te- 
ceived, too late to be given consideration by the Commission 
prior to the effective date of the schedule. 

“The Commission interprets its Conference Ruling and Rule 
of Practice above quoted to require that all requests for sus- 
pension of schedules that are filed on statutory notice shall be 
presented to the Commission not less than ten days before the 
effective dates of the protested schedules. All requests for Sus- 
pension should contain complete reasons for the suspension in 
order to avoid subsequent correspondence and delay incident 
thereto which may make it impossible for the Commission to 
act before the effective date of the schedule.” 


THE PUBLIC BE INFORMED 


(New York Traffic Club Bulletin) 

If the railways fail to get their story over to the public now 
while opinion is favorable, they will neglect the opportunity of a 
lifetime, ‘The Public Be Told” should be their motto. A boy 
winking at his girl in the dark knows what he is doing, but 
nobody else does. Truth will out only when the railways give it 
out. Already the Pennsylvania, Frisco and M. K. & T. have 
appointed men to handle matters of publicity and public relations, 
and other roads have the matter in contemplation. A writer in 
the New York Times tells us that nearly every large corporation 
has its publicity men, and many companies make him in fact a 
“Director of Public Relations.” ‘The best of the type, he con- 
tinues, are genuine advisers. They are called in to estimate the 
possible effects of certain courses of action. They are experts 
in appraising the temper of masses of men. No business man 
with a skilled publicity adviser would ever say anything remotely 
resembling “the public be damned.” When corporations begin 
to woo the good-will ef the public, the emotional impetus of the 
anti-railroad law-making is cut off. 

Not so much is heard these days about over-capitalization 
and watered stock. As the old farmer once said about ox-tail, 
“that’s going a long way back for soup.” But there are still many 
unwise and repressive acts on the statute books, such as full-crew 
(really stuffed crew) and train limit laws, which must be re 
pealed. To carry out a comprehensive program of repeal re- 
quires a knowledge of the facts, and an ability to assemble those 
facts and present them to the public interestingly, concisely and 
effectively, The Traffic Club Bulletin has advocated the appoint 
ment by all important railways of a “Vice-President in Charge 
of Public Relations.” Whether the title is vice-president or some 
thing else may be debatable; whether such an appointment 
should be made at all is, we think, beyond discussion. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY BONDS 


In Finance Docket No. 1118, the Commission has authorized 
the Southern Railway Company to issue $5,900,000 worth of its 
development and general mortgage four per cent bonds, series 
A, and to pledge them as security, in part, for a loan of $3,825, 
000 from the United States, under section 210 of the transporta- 
tion act. Of that sum $5,000,000 is to cover expenditures 12 
1920. The $900,000 is to cover expenditures for equipment made 
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CLAIMS UNDER FEDERAL CONTROL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A peremptory order has been issued to railroads the prop- 
erty of which was under federal control to send “at once” to 
the office of Cyrus B. Stafford, manager of the traffic department 
of the division of liquidation claims, all claims filed with them 
by shippers which come within paragraph c of section 206 of 
the transportation law. Some carriers are holding such claims, 
awaiting instructions as to proper disposition of them. Claims 
coming within section 206 are those arising during federal con- 
trol. The law gives the shipper one year from the end of 
federal control in which to make out such claims against the 
agent appointed by the President to wind up the affairs of the 
Railroad Administration and file them with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Filing such claims made out in accordance with the law, with 
the carrier, is not a compliance with the law. Filing a claim 
of that kind with the carrier is of no value, except to find out 
whether the railroad will recommend its settlement by the agent 
appointed by the President. 

Unless claims are filed with the Commission, they will be 
dead on the last day of February. If the claims are sent to 
Mr. Stafford, he will have them filed with the Commission and 
then returned to him for consideration on their merits. That 
course was outlined in a circular recently issued by the Railroad 
Administration. The order (Circular No. 2) directing the dis- 
patch of such claims to the traffic department of the division of 
liquidation claims is as follows: 

Attention is directed to section 206, paragraph C, of the 
transportation act, 1920, which provides that reparation claims 
“may be filed with the Commission within one year after the 
termination of federal control, against the agent designated by 
the President under subdivision (a), etc.” 

It has come to my attention that carriers are holding claims 
of this character awaiting instructions as to the proper disposi- 
tion to be made of same. If, in the judgment of the traffie 
officials, the claims come within any of the provisions of Division 
of Liquidation Claims Circular No. 5, the papers should be sub- 
mitted at once to this office. Otherwise the papers should be 
returned to claimant with advice that the claim will not be 
entertained. 

This is necessary in order that no meritorious claim may 
be barred by reason of failure on the part of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration to take action. 


HIGH RATES AND PERISHABLE FREIGHT 


(The Cincinnati Packer—Jan. 1.) 

The disastrous efforts of the recent advances in freight 
charges is daily becoming more apparent in so far as the perish- 
able fruit and produce business is concerned. Growers, shippers, 
receivers and commission men in all parts of the country are 
practically a unit in declaring that the industry faces its most 
critical period in the history of commercial production, especially 
those sections far removed from the centers of consumption and 
whose products must necessarily be transported long distances 
before reaching the consumer. 

It looks as if this question of freight rates will be one of the 
principal subjects of discussion at the annual meetings of the 
various trade organizations which will convene within the next 
few weeks. At the present time vegetables and fruits in many in- 
stances are being sold by the producer at an actual loss below 
the cost of growing and packing the crop, and at the same time 
the consumer in the big centers of population is not receiving 
any benefit simply because the high freight cost does not allow 
the product to be sold at a reasonable price compared with the 
price the producer is receiving. The trade is fully cognizant of 
this fact, but is powerless to remedy the situation. 

When the subject of increased freight rates was first brought 
up and before they were made effective, The Packer pointed out 
that there was grave danger of killing the commercial industry 
and that in reality the roads would suffer a reduction in revenue 
rather than an enhancement of profits if such advances were 
made simply because their freight tonnage would be reduced. 
This is exactly what has happened. Thousands of cars of pro- 
duce now ready for the market and which crops were planted be- 
fore the rate advances were made are now held at producing 
points because they cannot be transported to market and sold at 
present prices and return the producer his cost of growing and 
backing, to say nothing of any profit for his year’s work. In a 
word, he gets less than nothing if he ships and is therefore bet- 
ler off if he does not ship. 

The railroads must have revenue—a profit upon their in- 
vestments—for their services in transporting goods. It is not 
argued by any factor in the perishable food industry that the 
carriers should perform their duties at a loss. On the other 
fand, they need more funds for improving their service and 
facilities. It is argued, however, that the way to procure these 
hecessary funds is to carry more tonnage at a rate which encour- 
#ses production rather than to restrict shipping by exorbitant 
rates such as is now being done by the railroads under the latest 
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freight rate increase, The problem is one which must be met 
by the railroads quickly, for the time is at hand when another 
crop is to be planted. Farmers cannot be expected to work a 
year for the fresh air they may receive in their outdoor work 
in plowing, planting and harvesting. More economical operation 
of railroads, lower overhead and an increased tonnage suggest 
means whereby the carriers may help themselves and at the 
same time save the commercial grower of perishable foodstuffs 
from bankruptcy and themselves from ruin. It will take the best 
brains in the country to meet the situation and instead of long- 
haired theorists in railroad circles who figure out the added cost 
of freight on a pair of silk hose from New York to Chicago, they 
should have men in charge who can see that the saving of their 
perishable freight tonnage is of far more importance to the pub- 
lic and themselves than is a learned thesis upon the cost of a 
silk handkerchief and the relation of the freight rate thereto. 


TRANSPORTATION OF MAIL 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Secretary of the Treasury Houston has transmitted to the 
House a request of the Postmaster General for a deficiency ap- 
propriation of $35,934,700 for the transportation of the mails on 
steam and electric roads for the current fiscal year. Postmaster 
General Burleson’s letter to the Secretary of the Treasury in 
support of the request follows: 

“I transmit herewith an estimate of deficiency of $35,840,000 
in the appropriation for the transportation of the mails by rail- 
road routes for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921. The item 
is necessary by reason of the application of the increased rates 
for mail transportation fixed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in its order No. 9200 of December 23, 1919. 

“For the June, 1920, quarter the value of the regular service 
will be approximately $20,269,557.90, and the emergency service 
$2,373,679.21, or a total of $22,643,237.11, or an annual rate of 
$90,572,948.44. The annual rate of the service authorized on 
June 30, 1920, was $83,731,068.47. Upon this basis the actual 
payments for the entire service amounted to $6,841,879.97 (or 
8.17 per cent) over and above the annual authorized rate. 

“The annual rate authorized September 30, 1920, was $81,- 
212,343.61. Increasing this amount by 8.17 per cent, we have 
an estimated annual expenditure for the current fiscal year of 
$87,847,392.08, to which should be added $1,250,000 for the trans- 
portation of periodical matter by freight; $800,000 (estimated) 
for the aerial mail service and $5,830,000 (estimated) for side, 
terminal, and transfer service. The latter item is based upon 
an estimate of $253.50 for each of the 23,000 points, approxi- 
mately, where the department must provide for the handling 
of the mails between railroad stations and post offices under 
the Commission’s order. The foregoing items aggregate $95,- 
727,392.08, or $35,840,570.08 over and above the current appro- 
priation of $59,886,822. It is therefore recommended that an 
additional appropriation of $35,840,000 be asked of Congress to 
pay for the transportation of the mails by railroads for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1921. 

“A deficiency of $94,700 will be created with regard to the 
appropriation for the transportation of the mails by electric 
and cable cars for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, as an 
effect of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s order of August 
7, 1920, fixing the rates for the transportation of the mails by 
urban and interurban electric railway common carriers, which 
order became effective December 1, 1920. 

“The authorized annual rate on December 1 was $561,542.86. 
The estimated annual rate for the performance of side, terminal, 
and transfer service is $145,950. The combined annual rate is 
therefore $707,492.86, or $162,492.86 over and above the current 
appropriation of $545,000. 

“It is therefore recommended that an additional appropria- 
tion of $94,700 be granted to pay the increased compensation 
for this service for the seven months from December 1, 1920, to 
June 30, 1921.” 


ACCOUNTING INSTRUCTIONS 


The Commission has issued the following instructions to 


carriers with regard to accounting: 

Information received by the Commission indicates a lack of uni- 
formity by carriers in accounting for certain interroad items pertain- 
ing to the guaranty period with respect to the rendition and settle- 
ment of bills and other accounts as between carriers which accepted 
the provisions of Section 209 of the Transportation Act, 1920. Some 
roads apparently have proceeded on the assumption that the prepara- 
tion of certain interroad accounts and corrections pertaining thereto 
is unnecessary in view of the fact that the net effect to the govern- 
ment will be the same, as between roads accepting the guaranty, 
whether or not interroad settlements are effected. 

No instructions have been issued by the Commission which would 
warrant such an interpretation and in the interest of uniformity and 
continuity of the accounts it is the intent that interroad bills and ac- 
counts and corrections thereof—with the exception of those covering 
per diem reclaims and per diem discrepancy claims between carriers 
accepting the guaranty provisions—shall be prepared and settled be- 
tween all roads in the usual manner, whether or not the carriers are 
subject to the guaranty provisions of the statute. 
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INTERPRETATION OF “DISTRICT” 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In correspondence between Commissioner Aitchison and W. 
N. King, assistant attorney-general for the New York Central 
lines at Columbus, O., the Commission has given an interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of the word “district” when used in con- 
nection with coal mines and the operation of the assigned car 
rule under Service Order No. 18. Mr. King raised the question 
in connection with a letter written by Chairman Clark to Daniel 
Willard, in explanation of Service Order No. 10. The letter 
written by Commisioner Aitichison December 28 in answer to 
Mr. King’s letter of November 22 is as follows: 

“Referring to your letter of November 22 concerning inter- 
pretation of Service Order No. 18: 

“You refer particularly to the chairman’s letter to Mr. Daniel 
Willard under date of October 11, 1920, wherein the chairman 
stated, among other things: 


In some instances contracts for the entire output of a mine for 
railroad fuel purposes are made with producing companies that own 
and operate two or more mines in the same district. The custom 
which has been followed in instances of this kind has been to assign 
those cars to some one of the mines of the producing company on 
different days and not to confine them day after day to one par- 
ticular mine. : . ; : 

Our order is not intended to interfere with this practice where it 
is carried out in good faith, but it must, of course, be confined to 
mines actually owned and operated by the producing firm or com- 
pany with which the contract was made. 

“The question involved appears to be a definition of the 
word ‘district’ as used in the first paragraph above quoted. 

“This matter has been considered by division 5 and I am 
directed to say that the word ‘district’ as used in the chairman’s 
letter was used as indicating a mining district within which 
the mines are grouped under common rates and within which 
the mines are rated for car supply with relation to each other.” 


REGULATION OF COAL INDUSTRY 


A resolution by the mayor and city council of Brunswick, 
Ga., in favor of the enactment of legislation providing for the 
regulation of the coal industry by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was presented in the Senate, January 5, by Senator 
Harris of Georgia. It was referred to the committee on inter- 
state commerce. A similar resolution from Duluth, Minn., was 
presented recently by Senator Nelson of Minnesota. 


SETTLEMENTS WITH CARRIERS 


The Railroad Administration has made the following addi- 
tional final settlements with common carriers: Rio Grande 
Southern, $105,000; Midland Valley, $550,000; Bennettsville & 
Cheraw, $29,500; Clyde Steamship Company, $162,224; Chesa- 
peake Steamship Company, $62,303; Des Moines Terminal Com- 
pany, $15,500; Fort Worth Belt, $75,000. 


TRAIN CONTROL DEVICES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Steps that have been taken by the Commission looking to 
enforcement of Section 26 of the act to regulate commerce, re- 
lating to installation of automatic train control devices, are out- 
lined in the following statement issued by the Commission: 

“Section 26 of the Interstate Commerce Act reads as follows: 

Section 26 (added February 28, 1920). That the Commission may. 
after investigation, order any carrier by railroad subject to this act, 
within a time specified in the order, to install automatic train stop or 
train control devices or other safety devices, which comply with 
specifications and requirements prescribed by the Commission, upon 
the whole or any part of its railroad, such order to be issued and 
published at least two years before the date specified for its fulfill- 
ment: Provided, that a carrier shall not be held to be negligent 
because of its failure to install such devices upon a portion of its 
railroad not included in the order: and any action arising because of 
an accident happening upon such portion of its railroad shall be 
determined without consideration of the use of such devices upon 
other portions of its railroad. Any common carrier which refuses 
or neglects to comply with any order of the Commission made under 


the authority conferred by this section shall be liable to a penalty 
of $100 for each day that such refusal or neglect continues, which 
shall accrue to the United States, and may be recovered in a civil 


action brought by the United States. 


“In the administration of this section of the law, the Com- 
mission has invited the co-operation of the American Railway 
Association and a joint committee on automatic train control, 
consisting of representatives of the Operating Division, Engi- 
neering Division, Signal Section and Mechanical Division, A. R. 
A., has been appointed by the association. 

“The Bureau of Safety and the A. R. A. committee have 
taken preliminary steps with a view of conducting more ex- 
tended service tests of automatic train control devices than have 
heretofore been made under official supervision, for the purpose 
of determining the relative merits of various types of auto 
matic train control devices, as well as the availability for gen- 
eral practical use of selected devices of this character. Loca- 


tions where test installations for these purposes will be made 
are now under consideration, and specifications and requirements 
with 


which the devices to be installed in these locations must 
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conform are in course of preparation. Announcement of the lo-. 


cations selected and publication of the specifications and re. 
quirements applying to each of such locations will be made in 
due course. 

“The selection of devices for these test installations will 
be made in each case by the Joint Committee on Automatic 
Train Control of the American Railway Association’ and the rail- 
road company on whose line the installation is to be made, sub- 
ject to approval by the Interstate Commerce Commission. These 
selections will be made upon the basis of plans filed with the 
Bureau of Safety, Interstate Commerce Commission. All meri- 
torious devices which have heretofore been considered or which 
may hereafter be submitted will be given due consideration. 
With respect to devices heretofore considered, it is important that 
accurate and up-to-date plans should be on file for consideration, 
With respect to devices which have not heretofore been con- 
sidered, it is necessary that complete plans and specifications be 
furnished for examination.” 


COAL PRODUCTION REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Due to the Christmas holidays and to a smaller rate of out- 
put per working day, the output of soft coal for the week ending 
December 25 amounted to only 9,725,000 net tons, estimated, 
according to the weekly report of the Geological Survey, under 
date of January 3. The report notes a widespread improvement 
in car supply. 

Cumulative production for the calendar year 1920 to Decem- 
ber 25 amounted to 547,264,000 net tons, or_at the rate of 1,804. 
000 tons per working day. If this rate be continued during the 
five working days remaining, the total output will be 556,284,000 
tons. 

Movement to tide fell off sharply during the week ended 
December 26. The total quantity of bituminous coal dumped, 
according to reports to the Geological Survey, was 645,000 net 
tons. Exports continued to decrease, the total for the week 
being 246.000 tons, This was at the rate of 1,050,000 tons per 
month. Shipments to New England were 131,000 tons, or at a 
monthly rate of 560,000 tons. 

The all-rail movement to New England during the week 
ended December 25 was marked by an appreciable decrease, 
largely due to the occurrence of Christmas. According to re- 
ports to the American Railroad Association, 4,633 cars of bitu- 
minous coal were forwarded through the five rail gateways, 
Harlem River, Maybrook, Albany, Rotterdam, and Mechanics- 
ville, a decrease, compared with the preceding week, of 589 
cars, or over 11 per cent. The shipments during the corre 
sponding week in 1919 were 1,944 cars, and in 1918, 3,206 cars. 


VACANCIES ON COMMISSION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


With the expiration of the term of Robert W. Woolley as 
a member of the Commission, there are two actual vacancies on 
the Commission and there will be two more after March 4 ur: 
less the Senate changes its position with regard to acting on 
nominations made in the last few months by President Wilson. 

Commissioners Potter and Ford are serving under recess 
appointments by the President and their nominations were sent 
to the Senate December 7, along with the nomination of James 
Duncan, of Quincy, Mass., who declined to take the seat on the 
Commission proffered by the President. Since the Senate is 
now in session, Duncan could not take the place on the Com- 
mission unless the Senate confirmed the nomination. 

There has been little talk in Washington concerning the 
vacancies on the Commission, it apparently being taken for 
granted that after Senator Ilarding becomes President he will 
fill the four vacancies on the Commission and also appoint a new 
Shipping Board. 

It may be said that the name of Representative John J. 
Esch, who will retire from Congress at the close of the present 
session, having been defeated in the primaries last spring, is the 
only one that is being mentioned seriously in connection with 
the Commission vacancies. Mr. Esch is understood not to be 4 
candidate for appointment as a commissioner but many of his 
friends have urged him to be a receptive candidate, at least. 

Gordon Woodbury, of New Hampshire, who succeeded F. D. 
Roosevelt as assistant secretary of the navy, is said to be a 
candidate for a place on the Commission. He is a former news 
paperman, having been editor of the Manchester (N. H.) Union. 
It is not regarded as likely, however, that he would be nom 
nated by President-elect Harding, and if he should be nominated 
before March 4 by President Wilson, he would probably fare 
no better with the Senate than have the other nominees. 

Union labor leaders probably will exert what influence they 
can to have the new President select at least one nominee [0 
the Commission who will be “acceptable” to organized labor. 


The information carried in THE DAILY TRAFFIC 
WORLD is up-to-the-minute. 
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TRANSPORTATION OF EXPLOSIVES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In Order No. 3666, Regulations for the transportation of ex 
plosives and other dangerous articles by freight and express, 
issued January 3 under date of December 30. the Commission 
said: 

“Amendment of the regulations for the transportation of 
dangerous articles by freight being under consideration and good 
cause appearing therefor: 

“It is ordered, That paragraph 21 of shipping container 
specification No. 27 prescribed by order of said Division on 
February 17, 1920, effective April 1, 1920, be, and it is hereby, 
modified to read as follows: 

Valves and other connections must be made safe from injury dur- 
ing transit by being set into the recessed heads of the cylinder and 
completely covered by a steel cap. The cap must be made of ma- 
terial at least 3/16 in thick; it must not project beyond the flanged 
ends of the cylinder; and it must be fastened in place by positive 


fastenings so that it will not come off during transit and so that a 
blow will not jam it up against the valves or connections. 


“Tt is further ordered, That the aforesaid modification shall 
become effective January 15, A, D., 1921.” 


CENT. OF GA. EQUIPMENT PURCHASE 


Authority to execute an equipment trust to pay in part the 
price of rolling stock estimated to cost $1,066,123 is petitioned 
tor by the Central of Georgia in an application filed with the 
Commission. The applicant states that it proposes to issue 
equipment trust certificates not in excess of $650,000, and not 
to bear in excess of 7 per cent interest, and the last maturity 
to be not more than fifteen years after date. The remainder of 
the purchase price will be met by a loan from the government 
and from other sources, the applicant states. The equipment to 
be bought consists of 7 mountain type freight and passenger 
locomotives; 4 steel sleeping cars; 5 steel open passenger 
coaches; 4 steel partition passenger coaches, and 4 steel express 
cars. 





RICHMOND TERMINAL NOTES 


The Richmond Terminal Railway Company has applied to 
the Commission for permission to issue two time notes of $12,- 
500 each, one to the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, and 
the other to the Atlantic Coast Line, in evidence of a cash loan 
of $25,000 to be negotiated with those companies, the proceeds 
to be used in making payment of $19,140 in cash to the R. F. & 
P. for exchange of real estate, and $5,860 as payment on account 
for additions and betterments charged against the applicant by 
the Railroad Administration. 


LOAN FOR PEORIA & PEKIN UNION RY. 

The Peoria & Pekin Union Railway Company has applied 
to the Commission for a loan of $1,861,000 to enable it to take up 
an equal amount of its first and second mortgage bonds, the 
holders of which refuse to extend them for five years from 
date of maturity, February 1, 1921. If the loan should be re- 
fused, the applicant states, it would be unable to take up the 
bonds at maturity. and “this would so impair the credit of the 
company that it would make it difficult, if not impossible, for it 
io purchase material and supplies necessary for the operation 
of the road, and would probably result in forcing the company 
into a receivership.” 


c.C. & O, BONDS 


The Commission has authorized the Carolina, Clinchfield & 
Ohio Railway Company to issue $5,000,000 of fifteen-year six per 
cent cumulative income debentures under an agreement with 
the New York Trust Company as trustee. The proceeds of the 
Sales of the bonds are to be applied to the payment or discharge 
of outstanding short term notes and acceptances of the applicant 
in the sum of $4,124,000, and such other current indebtedness 
aS May be met by the remainder. 
en ee ee 

WANTED—To purchase American Commerce or LaSalle Course 


Interstate Commerce, complete and in good condition. Name price 
first letter. Address “‘JC,’’ care Traffic World, Chicago, Il. 


. WANTED—Complete tariff file. In writing specify tariffs on hand, 
siving number and designation. Will return index if forwarded for 
checking. Address E. W. I. 313, Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 








THE TRAFFIC WORLD 







POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER iN DEMAND 
and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for getting the 
men and the positions in touch with each other. The rates for 
classified advertisements ars as follows: First insertion, $1.00 per 
fine; minimum charge, $3.00; succeeding insertions, per line, 50c; 10 
words to the line; numbers and abbreviations counted as words; 
§ point type; payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements 
forwarded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. The 
TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 


POSITION WANTED—As Traffic Manager or Assistant; eight 
years’ railroad and industrial experience, complete knowledge of 
ciaims, rates and general traffic. Prefer Chicago. Address A. R. T. 
319, Traffic World, Chicago, III. 


POSITION WANTED—Traffic Manager or assistant, over sixteen 
years’ practical railroad and industrial experience. Versed in handling 
claims, rate adjustments and procedure before various regulatory 
bodies. Now employed and desire to locate in Chicago. Married: age 
34. Excellent credentials. Address U. L. L., 321. 














POSITION WANTED—Traffic Manager or Assistant: over ten 
years’ practical railroad and six years’ industrial experience. 
plete knowledge of claims, rates, routings, tariff file and general traffic 
work and Interstate Commerce decisions. Will locate anywhere. 
Address M. T., care Traffic World, 51 E. 42nd Street, New York City. 





POSITION WANTED—Traffic executive holding important rail- 
way position qualified as examiner Interstate Commerce Commission 
seeks Ral field. Address R. E. E. 301, care Traffic World, Chi- 
cago, 





POSITION WANTED—By man experienced in all phases of traffic, 
both commercial and railroad. Versed in carriers’ liability, handling 
claims and rate adjustments. Familiar with import-export pro- 
cedure, ocean rates and insurance. Age 36. Good credentials. Ad- 
dress A. N. G. 317, Traffic World, Chicago. 


$000 A YEAR 


FOR EXPERT TRAFFIC MEN. Many concerns now pay their traffic 
managers $5,000 to $10,000 a year. Yet the traffic man who gets this 
big pay must actually know traffic work. You can quickly become @ 
real traffic expert—stop losses—earn big money for yourself. Countless 
good openings for trained men. 

LEARN AT HOME—BOOK FREE. New home study Actual Prac- 
tice Method will quickly make you a Certified Traffic Manager. You can very soon 
qualify for a splendid traffic position. Write quick for big, new, illustrated book 
describing this wonderful training in detail. Write today. Address AMERICAN 
COMMERCE ASSOCIATION, Dept. 21-A, 4043 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, Il. 











Pencil No.174 


Made in Five Grades 


Eagle “Mikado” 


eH} WIM LW per 4 — = rate MK DO ene x Ache fel iis 


Regular Length, 7 Inches 
Conceded to be the Finest Pencil made for general use. For Sale at your Dealer 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 





ROUTE YOUR CARGO VIA 


MOBILE, ALA. 


SHORT LINE EXPORT OUTLET 
From Mississippi Valley and Ohio Valley Points 


Liner Service: Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, 


Belfast, Dublin and Bristol Channel Ports 
We Solicit General Cargo 
S .“KERHONKSON Scns ae, 
ee EMT ae nt TE” 
> or substitute — Late Lanuary, early February 


MOBILE, 


Waterman Steamship Corporation, “9? 


Our Service Backed by 18 Years’ Experience 





PUTTIN UMMA LULL UMUC 


J. W. ROBERTS, President 


FRED PETTIJOHN, Vice-President 


STANLEY WOOD, Secretary-Treasurer 


The Roberts -Pettijohn-Wood Corporation 


Mr. Fred Pettijohn, Vice Presi- 
dent, has prepared, presented and 
defended transportation costs and 


statistical data in a majority of 
the major rate cases occurring 
during the past fourteen years. 





Accounting Service 


TRANSPORTATION COSTS and RATE CASE STATISTICS 


Prepared and Presented by a Corps of Experts 
Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 
I AUNUUUULLLUUULUELLUUUUULELUNAUULUUUUUUUUUUUUUUNnUUUULUULUUUUAUTEUUEUTUUU 


Twenty East Jackson, Chicago 
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THE 





Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, whois a member of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 

oblems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 
elp him in his work. Persons desiring immediate answer by mail or 
wire or a more elaborate treatment of any question—by the citation of 
authorities in a legal opinion, for instance—may obtain this kind of 
private service by the payment of a reasonable fee. The right is re- 
served to refuse to answer in this department any question, legal or 
traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 

Address Questions and Answers ment, : 

Traffic Corporation, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. e 





Liability of Carrier After Constructive Placement 


INlinois—Question: This refers to an opinion handed down 
by the Supreme Court of the United States on the subject of 
“constructive placement.” That is, that where a carrier had 
published in a tariff duly filed with and approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, a clause providing for the serving 
of a written notice on the consignee that a certain car is being 
held subject to his order for disposition and he conformed with 
the requirements of such tariff, then the liability of the carrier 
as common carrier ceases and liability is that of warehouseman. 

Excerpts from this decision were published in The Traffic 
World some time during 1917, according to the best of my rec- 
ollection. Unfortunately, in moving from our old quarters to 
our present quarters, portions of our files of The Traffic World 
and our files relative to legal opinions became displaced. 

Would it be possible for you to send me a copy of The 
Traffic World referring to this decision? If not, can you advise 
me the title of the case, which undoubtedly will enable our attor- 
neys to locate? 

Answer: In the case of United States Selling Co. vs. Pryor 
et al., 243 Fed. 91, it was held that the defendant’s liability 
was that of a warehouseman, only, after tender of delivery. We 
do not locate any decision of the United States Supreme Court 
passing directly on this question. However, in the case referred 
to a writ of certiorari was denied by the United States Supreme 
Court in 245 U. S. 663. 


Tax on Shipments to Canada . 


Ohio.—Question: Please advise if there ever has been any 
ruling requiring tax exemption certificate to be filed when mak- 
ing shipments direct to destination in Canada, since the carriers 
are requiring prepayment in full on all such shipments moving 
on through bills of lading. We know of cases where railroad 
agent in the States has collected war tax on that portion of 
prepay charges accruing to the carrier in the States for the rea- 
son no temporary exemption certificate was filed. When bill of 
lading is made through to destination point in Canada, we con- 
tend this is prima facie evidence that same is an export ship- 
ment and not subject to any war tax whatever. 

Answer: Article 18 of Regulations 49 (Revised) of the 
Treasury Department reads in part as follows: “Charges on 
freight transported from a point within the United States to a 
point in Canada or Mexico under a through bill of lading or a 
through live-stock contract are exempt from the transportation 
tax, and temporary exemption certificates and certificates of 
exportation covering such shipments will not be required when 
the shipments are made against particular contracts or orders 
and not against foreign requirements certificates and which do 
not pass through pools or similar arrangements, provided the 
shipper in the United States retains in his files proof of the 
export character of the shipment, and provided the property is 
delivered to a foreign carrier for delivery to a place in Canada 
or Mexico without stoppage in transit in the United States for 
a business purpose; and, further provided, the shipment is not 
diverted or reconsigned while in transit to a point within the 
United States.” 

The shipments referred to therein need not be covered by 
temporary exemption certificates or certificates of exportation. 
Liability for Concealed Damages 

Ohio.—Question: I wish to take up a question through your 
columns which seems to be quite an obstacle with us, in getting 
settlements and adjustments on concealed loss claims with the 
American Railway Express Company. We receive quite a lot 
of merchandise via express and have a few concealed loss claims. 
I wish to be very fair in placing liability, and on practically 
three-fourths of our concealed loss shipments, upon taking up 
with the shipper and asking them to conduct an investigation, 
the merchandise in question was found to have been omitted 
from the shipment. Of course, this is done before claim is filed. 
However, I always have an inspection on shipment found short. 
Where it is necessary to file a claim the local agent invariably 
comes back as follows: “Due to the fact this shipment was 
signed for without exception, I will thank you to withdraw your 
claim, I cannot entertain your claim further, etc.” 
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Where a wagonload of express is received at one time it 
is impossible to hold a driver until each package is opened 
and checked before signing for delivery. Our receiving system 
is such that shipment is not opened until original invoice is 
received covering same; if invoice not received when shipment 
comes, in case of express, merchandise may be checked a few 
days later, if not same day; in the meantime, this merchandise 
is in our receiving room and carefully watched by us. 

You will agree where packages are wrapped it is an easy 
matter for persons to unwrap, take out, and rewrap, without 
same showing any outward signs of pilferage while in transit. 
Same upon delivery being signed for without exception by our 
receiving clerk, our local agent contends, due to the fact (as he 
terms it, without exception) he cannot entertain our claim, can 
he hold the receipt in this matter? 

Answer: As to shipments involving concealed loss or dam- 
ages, the carrier is liable for only such loss or injury as oc- 
curred during the time when the shipment was in its possession, 
and, as the burden of proving loss or damage is upon the owner, 
it will be necessary in making out a prima facie case against 
the carrier to prove that the shipment was in good order when 
received by the initial carrier and in bad order when delivered 
to the consignee. If the loss or damage is not discovered until 
some time after its receipt from the carrier, then the owner 
must also prove that the loss or damage did not occur during 
the period it was in his possession. While proof of this fact is 
somewhat difficult, claims of this kind, if supported by proper 
legal proof, are just as valid as any other kind. To make out 
a complete case, there should be proof that the goods were not 
lost, injured or stolen while in the possession of the truckman 
and that there was no opportunity for pilferage while the goods 
were in the warehouse of the owner. The fact that the goods 
were signed for as being in good order when received from 
the carrier will not preclude recovery for loss, for the reason 
that a “clear” receipt is, in the words of the court in the case 
of Mears vs. R. R. Co., 52 Atl. Rept. 610, a piece of evidence, and 
is not conclusive of the fact that no loss or damage occurred 
while the goods were in the possession of the carrier. 


Demurrage—Notice of Arrival 


Virginia.—Question: A car of feed was consigned from 
Philadelphia, Pa., to order Jones Milling Co., notify Smith ¢ 
Rogers, Raleigh, N. C. Smith & Rogers are brokers in another 
city and the car was shipped for their account, delivery being 
intended for local concern at Raleigh. The agent of the deliver- 
ing carrier held the car at Raleigh for twenty-eight days with- 
out making effort to notify Jones Milling Company that the car 
was on hand at his station. Something like $75 demurrage 
accrued on the car, and I would like you to advise me if Smith 
& Rogers can be held responsible for this demurrage. 

Answer: Paragraph 2-B of section E of rule 4 of J. E. Fair- 
banks’ Demurrage Tariff No. 4-A, I. C. C. No. 8, provides that 
when freight, other than perishable, is unclaimed within five 
days from the first 7 a. m. after the date on which notice of 
arrival has been sent or given to the consignee, a notice to that 
effect shall be sent by wire to the consignor, when known, at 
his expense, or, when not known, to the agent at point of ship- 
ment, who shall be required to promptly notify the shipper, if 
known. 

Rule 7, page 25, of Supplement 11 to Consolidated Classifica- 
tion No. 1, states under what condition order-notify bills of lad 
ing will be issued. The shipper evidently made an error in 
billing his car “Notify Smith & Rogers at Raleigh, N. C.,” when 
that firm was located elsewhere, this no doubt being the cause 
of their not receiving the notice of arrival from the agent al 
that point. If this is true, the carrier may look either to the 
consignor or consignee for the demurrage which properly ac 
crued on this car, but as to whether it can collect the full 
amount of $75 which accrued, depends upon whether or not the 
carrier’s agent complied with the provision of the demurrage 
tariff referred to above with respect to giving the consignor 
notice of the shipment being on hand unclaimed. 


Notation “Tarpaulin” Attached on Bill of Lading 


Ohio.—Question: Will you please advise whether or not the 
carrier is justified in declining to sign a bill of lading carrying 
a clause “tarpaulin attached,” covering freight in open-top equi: 
ment? It has been the general practice in the past to place 
such a notation on bills of lading, but one of the carriers has 
now declined to accept them with this notation. 

Answer: We are not aware of any decisions of the courts 
which pass upon the question as to whether the carrier can be 
held liable for the loss of the covering for freight loaded in ope? 
top equipment, which is evidently the basis for the desire of the 
shipper to place the clause “tarpaulin attached” on the bill 0 
lading. In fact, the whole question as to the liability of the 
carrier for freight loaded in open-top equipment is in a vel! 
unsettled state, there being, so far as we are aware, no recel! 
decisions which define definitely the rights of the shipper ant 
the liabilities of the carrier with respect to loss or damage 1 
freight moving in this type of equipment. : 

In the bill of lading case, 52 I. C. C. 761, the Commissi0? 
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had under consideration clause 5 of section 1 of the bill of 
lading relating to the transportation of freight in open-top cars 
and said: “We are of the opinion that the exemption stipulated 
tor in the present and proposed bill is too broad and too greatty 
favors the carrier to be entirely just and reasonable. Moreover, 
we think it falls within the provisions of the Cummins amend- 
fent so far as it seeks to exempt the carrier from liabilities 
with which it would be charged under the common law. To 
that extent it would be invalid and void. To the extent that the 
carrier would escape liability at common law, stipulation is un- 
necessary. We shall therefore not approve either the rule pro- 
posed by the carriers or the substitute offered by the shippers 
for inclusion among the conditions.” 


The views of the Commission with respect to this question ' 


seem to be that as to goods which ordinarily move in open-top 
cars, the carrier cannot limit its liability and is liable as an 
insurer for the safe delivery of the goods. As to whether its 
liability would extend to covering used by the shipper in pro- 
tecting such freight, we are not prepared to say at this time, in 
the absence of decisions on this point. 


Overcharges—Time Within Which Claim for, Must Be Filed with 
Commission 


New York.—Question: On page 1192 of Volume XXVI, No. 
25, you have printed an article giving information as to “Claims 
for Reparation” on file with the Railroad Administration. We 
understand that the claims which must be filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission before March 1 constitute all claims 
except overcharge claims, which we understand can be presented 
whenever an overcharge may be found. Please advise if we are 
correct in this matter? ; 

Answer: The Interstate Commerce Commission will not 
consider any claim either for reparation or for a straight over- 
charge unless filed within the two-year period. That the rule 
applies to overcharges as well as to claims for reparation, we 
refer you to the Commission’s decision in the case of the Cor- 
poration Commission of Oklahoma, on behalf of Futch Bros., vs. 
K. C. M. & O. Co. et al., 32 I. C. C. 384, on page 385 of which 
the Commission said: “The complainant asks reparation to the 
basis of 75 cents per 100 pounds, or in the sum of $1,863.60, 
which includes the overcharge referred to and an admitted over- 
charge in weight between Altus and Burkburnett. The cause 
of action on account of those overcharges, which aggregated 
$128.61, accrued more than two years before complaint for re- 
covery was filed with this Commission, and hence, under section 
16 of the commerce act, it does not lie with us to afford relief 
by an order for reparation. It does not follow, however, that 
the defendants are on this account relieved from their obliga- 
tions and duties, as prescribed in section 6 of the act, to adhere 
to their established tariffs by neither collecting nor retaining 
rates that are more or less or different than the rates therein 
contained.” 


Reparation Awarded Only Upon Order of Commission 


Ohio.—Question: Shipment of bulk apples originated at 
Clackamas, Oregon under date of November 20th, 1919, was 
originally consigned to ourselves at Columbus, Ohio, later di- 
verted to West Mansfield, Ohio. The prevailing rate on apples in 
packages at the time this shipment moved was $1.25 per 100. 
However, investigation develops the fact that the proper rate to 
apply on bulk apples was $2.31144 per 100 pounds in accordance 
with Countiss Tariffs 2 (0) I. C. C. 1069. Under these cireum- 
stances we have paid total freight charges of $715.33 on the ship- 
ment in question, while if these apples had been shipped in pack- 
ages we would have been compelled to pay only $328.58. 

We have had considerable correspondence with various par- 
ties, also with the carriers interested, and have even filed claim 
with the carriers for refund on this shipment, but it appears that 
our only recourse is to make formal complaint with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which our experience has taught us is a 
very expensive, long drawn out affair and we feel that expense 
incurred would not justify us in doing this. 

Our object in writing you is to inquire if you can furnish us 
any information whatever as to the manner and how to proceed 
to collect refund of at least part of this amount, since there is no 
question but what this is a very plain case of discrimination. 

Answer: Inasmuch as the lawfully published rate, namely 
$2,311, per 100 pounds, applicable on apples in bulk was assessed 
on the shipment in question, the carriers cannot, except that they 
be authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission to do so, 
upon complaint filed with the Commission either upon its formal 
or informal docket, refund any of the charge collected on the 
shipment. If the carriers are not willing to present a claim to 
the Commission on its special docket, your only resource is to 
file a formal complaint with the Commission alleging that the 
rate collected was unreasonable and supporting same by proof of 
the unreasonableness of the rate and asking that the Commission 
order the establishment of a reasonable rate and asking that 
the Commission order the establishment of a reasonable rate 
and award reparation for the difference between the rate charged 
and the rate found by the Commission to be a reasonable charge 
for the service involved. 
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Mixed Carload vs. Carload and Less-than-carload Shipment 

Minnesota.—Question: Will you kindly advise if it is per- 
missible to ship one thousand pounds of smoked meat at the 
L. C. L. rate when loaded in a straight carload of fresh meat 
minimum weight 20,000 lbs.? 

Answer: Under application of Rule 10 of Consolidated 
Classification No. 1, a mixed carload shipment may be made of 
the articles in question upon which charges will be assessed in 
accordance with the provisions of Section 1, 2 or 3. However 
if the aggregate charge upon the entire shipment is less on basis 
of carload rate and minimum carload weight for one of the 
articles than on basis of actual weight at less than carload rate 
for the other article, the shipment will be charged for accord- 
ingly under the provisions of Section 4. 


Express or Freight Charges on Duplicate Shipment 


Michigan.—Question: It has been our practice in making 
claims against carriers for loss or damage to our shipments, when 
parts to replace are shipped by express, to charge in claim, what 
the freight would be if re-placements were shipped by freight, in- 
stead of charging the amount of express paid. 

As we understand the McCaull-Dinsmore Decision carriers 
are liable for the full actual loss, under this ruling is it your 
opinion that shippers can include in claims the actual amount of 
charges paid on replacements, whether shipped by express or 
freight, or are carriers liable only for freight charges? 

Answer: A carrier is not liable for the express charges 
paid on a duplicate shipment fowarded to replace one that was 
lost or damaged by the carrier. Such damages are known as 
special or speculative damages, that is, those not in the con- 
templation of the parties when making the original shipment and 
may not be included unless the carrier had notice, at the time the 
contract of carriage for the original shipment was made, that 
such damages would result from a breach of its contract of car- 
riage. This likewise applies to freight charges on deplicate 
shipments unless a carrier has by tariff provisions, (which the 
Commission in the case of Larkin Co. vs. Erie & N. W. Trans- 
portation Co. et al, 34 I. C. C. 108, and I. & S. Docket 914, Loss 
and Damage Freight Replacement, 43 I. C. S. 257, said the car- 
riers might do) provided for the free return of a duplicate 
shipment. 

Change in Classification Rates 


Illinois—Question: To secure a change in the classification 
of a commodity moving less than carload in Official Classification 
territory just what is the proper procedure; also along what 
lines should our contention be based? 

Answer: In order to secure a change in the rating on a 
commodity moving in Official Classification territory, you should 
take the matter up with the chairman of the Official Classifica- 
tion Committee, in New York City and request that the matter be 
placed upon the docket of the Classification Committee for con- 
sideration, furnishing the chairman with such data as you have 
or may be able to secure, which will go to show that the present 
rating is higher than it should be and that the rating which you 
propose should properly be applied on the article in question. 

As to what information should be furnished the carrier, will 
depend somewhat upon the article in question, but in general 
the Committee should be furnished with a comparison of it 
with other commodities of like transportation characteristics; 
a statement of the manner in which the article is packed, that is, 
the type of contained or package, whether set-up, or knocked 
down, or nested; the weight compared with dimensions; the 
value; the use to which it is put; the articles with which it com- 
petes, and any other information of a like character which will 
enable the Committee to determine what rating should be prop- 
erly applied on the article. The Committee will, after consider- 
ing the information placed before it, if of the opinion that the 
application has merit, place the matter on its docket and the 
shipper will be given an opportunity to appear before the Com- 
mittee in person or by attorney, if he so desires, to present to 
the Committee his arguments as to why the reduced rating 
should be established on the commodity. 


Carload Rate for Carload Service 


Ohio.—Question: We had shipped from Macon, Ga., on the 
Southern Railroad to Cleveland, two scrapers, each of which 
were shipped on separate dates and loaded on separate cars. 
The shippers in making the shipments showed each article sepa- 
rately on bill of lading, such as scrapers, roller, sheave wheels, 
ete., and also furnished actual weight which was 4782 Ibs. on one 
car and 7629 lbs. on the other. 

The question of the proper rate to apply on these two ship- 
ments has come up, the railroad company having assessed 
charges based on the minimum weight at carload rate. We took 
exception to this rate and paid the railroad the less than cal- 
load rate at actual weight. We used Consolidated Classification, 
Page 207, Item 19 and 20, and also called their attention to Rule 
15 of the Consolidated Classification, which is applied by assess- 
ing the less than carload rate, fourth class, to Cincinnati of 82 
cents and rule 25 beyond of 44% cents. 

We claim under the circumstances that, inasmuch as the 
articles were itemized on the bill of lading, one bill of lading 
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Decided savings on 
your Export Shipments 
—a package or a car- 
load—is afforded by 
our consolidated freight 
shipping service. 


KS 


Special facilities for reaching the world’s mar- 
kets all over the Globe and for saving money 
while doing so. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO. 


Export and Domestic Freight Forwarders 


General Office: 203 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Eastern Office: Woolworth Bldg., New York 


Agencies in Principal Cities 


Are you a shipper ? 


Are you vitally interested in 
transportation ? 


Are you familiar with the 
work of 


The National Industrial 
Traffic League? 


A clearing house for the dissemination 
of traffic information. 


A shippers’ forum for the consideration 
and solution of traffic and trans- 
portation problems. 


It Merits Your Support 


Ask any of our members how they regard 
their membership. 


Write for a copy of the proceedings of the Annual Meeting, 
held in New York, November 18th and 19th. 


J. H. BEEK, Executive Secretary 
W. H. CHANDLER, President 


1207 Conway Building, Chicago 





TRAFFIC MANAGERS 


The I. C. C. Special Permission No. 50340, August 5, 1920, Gives the Transportation 
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HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT OF HAVING 
A WASHINGTON OFFICE? 


IT IS RATHER AN EXPENSIVE PROPOSITION 


BUT OH! SO CONVENIENT 


Private room to work in, expert stenographers, wide carriage 
typewriters, duplicators, printing press, telephone, messengers, 
good nature and intelligence. 


We Have Established Such an Office for You 
and We Stand the Expense 
TAKE POSSESSION WHEN NEXT IN WASHINGTON 


SAMMIS, LAKE & COMPANY 
Whitefield Sammis 


Phone Main 2210 417 SOUTHERN BUILDING 


28 
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The Liberty ‘Highway Company 


WILL GET IT AT 
DETROIT or TOLEDO 


Shipments moved by daily Motor Truck Service between Toledo 
and Detroit—re-shipping thru these gateways by Railroad, Express, 
Boat, Electric Railway or Motor Truck Line to all points beyond. 


Our Service insures you against 

delay at these congested points 
Millions of pounds of freight, on reliable schedule, for the past 
three years, is our recommendation to you. 


The last Motor Truck Train leaves Toledo every evening at 5:30 
P. M., arriving in Detroit the same night—ready for delivery the 
next morning. The same schedule prevails out of Detroit to Toledo. 


Our Traffic Department is in the hands of experienced 
Railroad Men, ready to co-operate in solving your problems 


PHONES:— 
Detroit—West 1111 Toledo—Bell, Main 2666 Home—Main 6591 


FREIGHT HOUSES—Detroit, 1035—14th St. Toledo, 211-213LucasSt. 





Companies Eighteen Months (1624% to be Issued Every 3 Months) to Publish Their Tariffs. 
We are publishers of the following Standard Loose Leaf All-Rail Freight Rate Guides 


United States Edition ‘crn unica'states ~ 


EASTERN EDITION from 


New York, Philadelphia, Boston and New England 


CANADA EDITION from 
Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton and London 


SOE TZLER’S GUIDE, inNC., Rochester, N. Y. 


Traffic and Railroad Men wanted to sell these Editions in all cities, on spare time. Liberal commission paid. 
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showing actual weight on entire shipment of 4782 lbs. and the 
other bill of lading showing actual weight and also weight on 
each article separately a total of 7629 lbs., L. C. L. rate should 
apply. 

We claim that, according to Official Classification where ar- 
ticles are itemized on bill of lading with actual weight, that we 
are entitled to the less than carload rate on shipment, although 
the shipment was loaded in cars by shippers and accepted by 
the railroad company on the weights furnished on bill of lading. 

Kindly advise if we are not right in the matter, and also 
cover the legal ruling to same. 

Answer: The Interstate Commerce Commission has in sev- 
eral cases, had before it the question involved in your com- 
munication and has ruled that where shipments are tendered to 
a carrier as carload shipments, the carload rate and carload mini- 
mum weight must be assessed, even though the less than car 
load rate at actual weight makes a lower charge. See Dassow & 
Sons vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 37 I. C. C. 711; Sam H. Kyle vs. 
M. K. & T. Ry, 42 I. C. C. 335; Columbian Iron Works vs. So. Ry. 
Co., 45 I. C. C. 173, and Walter Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. T. & O. 
C. Ry. Co., 51 I. C. C. 188. 

In these cases the Commission has distinguished a carload 
shipment from a less-than-carload shipment by the manner in 
which the shipments are tendered to the carrier and in the cases 
referred to above, has laid particular stress upon the fact that in 
order to entitled the shipper to the less-than-carload rate on his 
shipment it is essential that he comply with the provisions of 
the classification with respect to the marking of less-than-carload 
freight, which are now carried in Rule 6, page 4 of Consolidated 
Classification No 1. In the instant case, unless the shipment 
fully occupied the visible capacity of the car in which it was 
loaded, in which case, in accordance with Section 2 (b) of Rule 
6 such shipment need not be marked, we are of the opinion that, 
regardless of the fact that the weight of the shipment was 
shown on the bill of lading, the carload rate must be paid, unless 
each package or each piece was marked in accordance with the 
provisions of Rule 6. 


Notice of Claim Cannot be Waived by Carrier 


Kentucky.—Question: In your answer to “Tennessee” in 
The Traffic World of December 18, under the heading ‘Notice 
of Claim Cannot be Waived by Carrier,” you state: 

“Inasmuch as through error of filing notice with the Illinois 
Central instead of the Missouri Pacific R. R., notice was not 
given to the latter carrier within the six months’ period pre- 
ares on the Bill of Lading, no recovery can be had on your 
claim.” 

We do not believe you have taken into consideration that al- 
though one of these shipments originated on the I. C] and one 
on the M. P. R. R., both were delivered to the customer at desti- 
nation by the I. C. R. R. Therefore, inasmuch as customer 
stated he notified the I. C. R. R. that he was preparing claim ac- 
count of damage (I am assuming that he quoted the freight bill 
number covering the shipment that was damaged), I do not be- 
lieve the M. P. R. R. are justified in turning down the claim, 
simply because the wrong bill of lading was attached. 


However, in the event they are justified in turning down the 
claim, would not the customer have recourse by forwarding the 
claim to the delivering carrier, the I. C. R. R., to whom he gave 
notice of the damage within the six months’ period? 


In addition to asking you to publish your views in reference 
to the above, I would also like to know if it is necessary that in 
notifying carrier of damage, we give the date of the shipment, 
the name of the shipper and point of origin? It has been our 
policy on receipt of damaged shipments, to notify the delivering 
carrier immediately of the damaged condition of the shipment, 
quoting the freight bill reference and expressing our intention 
of filing claim as soon as we can secure the necessary papers 
and arrive at the amount of damage. 

Answer: In the communication of Tennessee it is stated 
that one of the shipments was routed from point of origin via 
the Missouri Pacific and the other via the Illinois Central, and 
as nothing was said about the shipment which left origin via the 
Missouri Pacific having been delivered by the Illinois Central, 
we assumed that it moved via the Missouri Pacific through to 
destination. 

In the event the Illinois Central had such information as 
would enable it to identify the shipment, the mere fact that the 
wrong bill of lading was attached is not grounds for the Illinois 
Central declining the claim. 

As to what constitutes notice of claim is something which 
has not been definitely decided by the courts. In Conference 
Ruling 510 the Commission states that it is of the opinion that 
the provision in the bill of lading requiring a claim in writing is 
complied with when the shipper files with the agent of the car- 
rier a claim or a written notice of intended claim, describing 
the shipment with “reasonable” definiteness, and in the case of 
G. F. & A. Ry vs. Blish Milling Co., 241 U. S. 190, the Supreme 
Court of the United States held that the provision was complied 
with when the shipper filed notice of intended claim by wire, the 
carrier in that case being in possession of information enough 
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to know what shipment was referred to by the wire. It seems 
to us that the giving of the freight bill reference to the deliver. 
ing carrier and notice of your intention to file a claim sufficiently 
describes the shipment. 


Carload Rate for Carload Service 


Missouri.—Question: In answer to question from Ohio, 
page 1225, December 25, 1920 issue, you state without reserva- 
tion, the rule is: “That if a car is ordered and set in on a ship- 
per’s siding and the shipment is loaded by the shipper without 
complying with the provisions of the classification, respecting 
the marking of 1. c. 1. shipments, the shipper has received a car- 
load service for which a carload rate must be paid.” | 

We are unable to agree with you in all respects with regard 
to what constitutes the tendering of a shipment, as either a car. 
load or L. C. L. lot. 

We quite frequently encounter difficulty in convincing a 
carrier of the unjustness of enforcing such a rule without ex- 
ception. We ask that the following be given consideration, and 
if you agree with us to modify your remarks above referred to, 
that a clear understanding may be had, and no doubt left, as to 
when or not a carload rate applies. 

Attention is directed to Consolidated Classification No. 1, 
Rule 27, Section 2, which requires the shipper to load and the 
consignee to unload heavy and buiky articles in L. C. L. lots. 
A condition precedent to loading such shipment is the ordering 
of a car. 

Rule 29 provides that shipments too large to load through 
the side door of a 36 foot box car, will be charged at the actual 
weight and rate subject to minimum charge of 4000 pounds at 
the first class rate. 

As an illustration, a tank 12 feet long by 5 feet in diameter 
is loaded on an open car, the actual weight of which is 4000 
pounds, and it must be loaded by the shipper. It is our conten- 
tion that such a shipment loaded on a car and tendered to the 
carrier without other freight being loaded thereon, and without 
instructions to forward through to destination as a carload ship- 
ment is entitled to the L. C. L. rate, even though we ordered a 
car for such shipment, and showed the car number and initial 
on the bill of lading in order to enable the switch crew to pull 
the same from our siding. 

We do not believe the mere ordering of a car, or showing 
the car number and initial on billing in this case precludes us 
from the right to demand the L. C. L. rate, as it was the carriers 
privilege to load more freight thereon, if they saw fit, and cer- 
tainly we should not be penalized for their negligence. 

Answer: In our answer to “Ohio” on page 1225 of the De- 
cember 25, 1920 issue, we said that carriers do not ordinarily 
switch cars to a shipper’s plant or loading place to receive L. C. 
L. freight and this statement is true, but like all rules it has ex 
ceptions and the instance you refer to is an exception to this 
rule. 

The Commission, in the cases referred to in our answer to 
“Ohio” has really passed upon only one phase of this question 
and it is therefore difficult to say what view it would take of a 
situation such as you describe. 

It seems to us though, that, inasmuch as the Commission has 
in those cases, particularly emphasized the fact that in making 
less-than-carload shipments, if the shipper orders a car but 
wants the carrier to treat his shipment as an L. C. L., and nota 
carload shipment, he must comply with the marking rules of the 
Classification, the Commission’s view is that the shipper must 
give the carrier some notice of the fact that he intends his 
shipment to move as an L. C. L. shipment and must not leave 
to the judgment of the carrier the determination as to what the 
shipper’s wishes are. 

Therefore, unless the shipment is properly marked or o¢ 
cupies the visible capacity of the car, which makes marking uD 
necessary, a reasonable requirement would be, in our opinion, 4 
notation on the bill of lading or such other notice as would be 
sufficient to call the attention of the carrier to the fact that a 
less-than-carload shipment is intended. 


Undercharges—Liability of Consignee for 


Massachusetts.—Question: There appeared in a recent is 
sue of The Traffic World, an article which has to do with the 
collection of part charges due a carrier, after the consignee had 
taken delivery of his goods and paid what he assumed was the 
freight charges covering the shipment. 

It is possible that I am in error, and that this was not cov 
ered in your paper, as I am unable to locate the article after 
thorough search. I believe that a shipper of sugar complained 
that he based his selling price on original invoice value plu 
freight charges, and that after he had sold a shipment he I¢ 
ceived a part bill for balance of freight charges due. This beilé 
the error of the carrier in not assessing the proper rate in the 
first place. If you can locate the case by this descriptio?, 
would you be good enough to let me know in what issue of The 
Traffic World it appeared? 

Answer: Under the law the carrier must collect and thé 
party legally responsible must pay the lawfully established rates. 
and the carrier may look to either the consignor, as the party 
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Havana Line 


MERCHANTS AND MINERS 
TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 


(Established 1854) 
Norfolk—Newport News—Havana 


A-1 Steel S.S. “LAKE FABYAN”’ Ready January 15 
A Steamer ...... . . . January 31 
To be followed by other Steel Steamers of the Fleet 


Shippers will avoid many difficulties and attend- 
ant losses by forwarding their business via this 
regular established line, operating fast steel 
steamers. 


Through export bills of lading issued from all 
interior points. 


Cheaper Rates from Interior Points via 
Norfolk and Newport News 


For Rates and Space apply to 


Atlanta, Ga. ‘ 
Baltimore, Md. . 
Boston, Mass. 

Havana, Cuba . 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


W. W. Tull, General Agent 

C. H. Maynard, General Agent 

M. V. Molanphy, General Agent 
. M. Haile, General Agent 


‘ C 
Norfolk, Va. ; ‘ A. E. Porter, General Agent 

% A. L. Bongartz, General Agent 
L. T. Fowler, Commercial Agent 
W. H. Miller, General Agent 
R. M. Griffin, Local Agent 


A. W. GRAVES, Manager, Baltimore, Md. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. . 
Providence, R. I. P 
Savannah, Ga. . 


CUNARD 


ANCHOR 
ANCHOR-DONALDSON * 


Regular Services 
Between 
_ NEW YORK BOSTON 
BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA 
MONTREAL PORTLAND, ME. 


QUEENSTOWN LIVERPOOL 
PLYMOUTH | SOUTHAMPTON 
LONDON BRISTOL 
LONDONDERRY GLASGOW 
CHERBOURG HAVRE 
ANTWERP ROTTERDAM 
HAMBURG DANZIG 
MEDITERRANEAN LEVANT 


General Offices: 21-24 State St., N. Y. City 


Chicago Office: 
Cunard Bidg.. 140 N. Dearborn Street 


Atlanta, 55 N. Forsythe Philadelphia, 1300 Wal- 
. nu . 
Baltimore, 107 E. Baltl- Pittsburgh, 712 Smithfield 


more St. St. 
Boston, 126 State St. St. Louls, 1135 Olive St. 


ij Cleveland, Hotel Cleve- a Francisco, 501 Mar- 


d Bidg. St. 

» 35 Washington Seattle, 621 Second Ave. 

vd. Vancouver, 622 Hastings 
Minneapolls, bm Pa w. 


St. 

and Second Washington, D. C., 517 

Montreal, 20 Hospital St (4th St. N. W. 

New Orleans, 205 St. Winnipeg, 270 Main St. 
Charles St. Or Local Agents 


C. S. Buford, Commercial Agent 
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PASSENGERS 
AND FREIGHT 


—_—* 


AMERICAN FLAG 


San Francisco- Baltimore Service 
(Freight Only—Via Panama Canal) 


From San Francisco and Los Angeles to San Jose de Guatemala, 
La Libertad, Corinto, Balboa, Cristobal, Cuban and 
Porto Rican Ports (Eastbound only), Savannah, 

Norfolk and Baltimore. 


S. S. “POINT BONITA”’ sails January 18th 
S. S. ‘‘POINT ADAMS” sails January 29th 
S. S. ““CUBA” sails February 15th 


From Baltimore to Cristobal, Balboa, Corinto, La Libertad, 
San Jose de Guatemala, Los Angeles and San Francisco 


S. S. “CUBA” sails January 10th 
S. S. “POINT JUDITH”? sails January 24th 


Trans-Pacific Service 
“‘The Sunshine Belt to the Orient’ 
(Passengers and Freight) 
Sailings from San Francisco every 28 days by new and 
luxurious ships 
S. S. “ECUADOR” S. S. “VENEZUELA” S. S. “COLOMBIA” 
And Fortnightly Sailings by EIGHT Freight Steamers 
Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Manila and Hongkong 


Manila-East India Service 
(Passengers and Freight) 
Sailings from San Francisco bi-monthly by 


S. S. ““CREOLE STATE” S. S. ““WOLVERINE STATE” 


And Monthly Sailings by TWO Freight Steamers 
Direct to Honolulu, Manila, Saigon, Singapore, Honduras, 
Colombo and Calcutta 


Round-the-World Service 


(Freight Only) 
S. S. “WEST KASSON” __ S. S. “WEST CONOB” 
Regular Monthly Sailings 
San Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Dairen, Tientsin, 

Shanghai, Manila, Saigon, Singapore, Calcutta, Colombo, 
Bombay, Alexandria, Bizerta, Marseilles, Barcelona, 
thence Baltimore, Norfolk, Cristobal, Los An- 
geles and San Francisco via Panama Canal 


S. S. “ELKRIDGE” 


Panama Service 
(Passengers and Freight) 
Sailings from San Francisco every 10 days by 


S. S. “NEWPORT” S. S. “SAN JOSE”’ 
S. S. “CITY OF PARA” S. S. “SAN JUAN” 
Ss. S. “CUBA” 


To Mexico, Central America and Canal Zone 


Through Bills of Lading Issued to and from all points 
beyond ports 


The Pacific Mail is world renowned for excellence of its 
service and cuisine 


Consult Our Offices 


Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 


10 Hanover Square, 508 California St., 400 Exchange Place 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO BALTIMORE 
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with whom the contract of carriage was made, or the consignee, 
for all or any part of the charges which have not been paid. 

In the case of P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. vs. Alvin J. Fink, 
page 1396 of the December 20, 1919 issue of The Traffic World, 
the Supreme Court of the United States held that the consignee 
was liable for the payment of the remaining part of the legal 
rate upon merchandise received by him, notwithstanding the fact 
that the carrier collected only part of the charges upon delivery 
of the shipment. 

TRAFFIC CLUBS 

(The following list of traffic clubs will be published from time 
to time. We ask that readers notity us of any errors or of any 
changes or additions of which they have any knowledge.) 

Akron Traffic Association. S. J. Witt, Pres.; H. L. Sova- 
cool, Secy. 

Baltimore—Traffic Club of Baltimore. W. W. Tingle, Pres.; 
C. C. Kailer, Secy. 

Battle Creek (Mich.) Traffic Club. E. C. Nettels, Pres.; 
Eugene Wallace, Secy.-Treas. 

Boston, Mass.—The Association of Railway and Steamboat 
Agents of Boston. Willard Massey, Pres.; S. A. Colpitts, Secy.- 
Treas. 

Brooklyn’ Traffic 
Schleicher, Secy. 

Buffalo Industrial Traffic Club of the Niagara Frontier. 
EK. J. Sheridan, Pres.; W. J. McKibbin, Secy. 

Buffalo Transportation Club. E. E. Tanner, Pres.; F. J. 
O’Connor, Secy. 

Chicago Traffic Club. E. L. Dalton, Pres.; E. S. Buckmas- 
ter, Secy. 

Cincinnati.—Traffic Club of the Chamber of Commerce. 
W. H. Lockwood, Chairman;' Sam Herndon, Secy. 

Cleveland Traffic Club. C. T. Stripp, Pres.; F. A. Gideon, 
Secy. 

Columbus, Ohio.—Traffic Club of the Columbus Chamber of 
Commerce. W. E. Page, Pres.; C. L. Kelly, Secy. 

Cortland, N. Y.—Industrial Traffic Club of Cortland. H. B. 
Darling, Chairman; H. F. Johnson, Secy. 

Decatur (Ill.) Transportation Club. R. L. Rees, Pres.; T. 
Cc. Burwell, Secy. 

Denver Commercial Traffic Club. T. A. Dinkel, Pres.; C. J. 
Hotchkiss, Secy. 

Detroit Transportation Club. 
Cochrane Secy. 

Elmira (N. Y.) Traffie Club. 
Field, Secy. 

El Paso Traffic Club. J. D. Neely, Pres.; Geo. Deck, Secy.- 
Treas. 

Erie Traffic Club. H. W. Sherwood, Pres.; M. W. Eismann, 
Secy. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. Traffic, Transportation, and Waterways 
Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce. H. E. Fairweather, 
Chairman; E. C. Miller, Vice-Chairman. 

Fort Worth Transportation Club. E. C. Price, Pres.; E. E. 
Wyatt, Secy. 

Freeport, Il1l—Greater Freeport Traffic Club. W. H. Jenner, 
Pres.; F. F. Pepperdine, Secy. 


Grand Rapids Traffic Club. E. L. Ewing, Pres.; J. C. Quin- 
lan, Secy. 

Green Bay (Wis.) Traffic Club of the Green Bay Association 
of Commerce. F. Hurlbut, Pres.; W. J. LaLuzerne, Secy.-Treas. 

Holyoke, Mass.—Shippers’ Round Table of Western Massa- 
chusetts Traffic Men. C. E. Mohan, Chairman; W. B. Rogers, 
Secy. 

Houston Traffic Club. J. F. Hennessy, Jr., Pres.; E. L. Wil- 
liams, Secy. 

Indianapolis Transportation Club. 
T. A. Lamoureux, Secy. 

Jackson (Mich.) Traffic Club of the Jackson Chamber of 
Commerce. W. P. Hobart, Pres.; H. A. Plummer, Secy. 

Jacksonville Traffic Club. James F. Mead, Pres.; F. C. Saw- 
yer, Secy.-Treas. 

Jamestown, N. Y.—Traffic Club of the Jamestown Board of 
Commerce. J. H. Dasher. Pres.: H. W. Chapman. Secy 

Kansas City Traffic Club. Frank M. Cole, Pres.; Fred B. 
Blair, Secy.-Treas. 

Lansing (Mich.) Traffic Club. K. P. Hodges. Pres.; 
Ross, Secy.-Treas. 

Los Angeles Transportation Association. 
Pres.: C. V. Means, Secy. 

Louisville Transportation Club. C. R. Long, Pres.: W. T. 
Vandenburg, Secy. 

Mansfield, O., Traffic Managers’ Division of the Manufactur- 
ers’ Club. W. H. Gugler, Chairman: W. T. Leonard, Secy. 

Memphis Traffic and Transportation Club. J. M. Walsh, 
Pres.;: C. V. Means, Secy. 

Milwaukee Traffic Club. 


Secy. 


Club. P. L. Gerhardt, Pres.; C. A. 


H. H. Hamill, Pres.; T. R. 
J. J. Delaney, Pres.; J. C. 


F. B. Humiston, Pres.; 


a %. 


C. G. Krueger, 


H. W. Ploss, Pres.; F. T. Fultz, 
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Minneapolis Traffic Club. F. B. Townsend, Pres.; W. W. Gib 
son, Secy. 

Newark Traffic Club. John Enstice, Pres.; A. Rennie, Secy, 

New England Traffic Club, Boston. William Garcelon, Pres,; 
C. A. Anderson, Secy. 

New York Traffic Club. R. J. Menzies, Pres.; C. A. Swope, 
Secy. 

New York, N. Y.—Traffic Club of the Queensboro Chamber 
of Commerce. E. J. Tarof, Pres.; P. W. Moore, Secy. 

Omaha—tTraffic Managers’ Committee, Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce. C. E. Childe, Chairman; W. F. Crosby, Secy. 

Peoria Transportation Club. C. H. Gillig, Pres.; O. B. Eddy, 
Secy.-Treas. : 

Philadelphia Traffic Club. J. A. Tait, Pres.; W. H. Mont. 
gomery, Secy. 

Philadelphia—Commercial Traffic Managers of Philadelphia, 
W. B. Grieves, Pres.; T. Noel Butler, Secy. 

Pittsburgh Traffic Club. W. W. Blakely, Pres.; F. A. Lay- 
man, Secy. 

Pittsburgh Traffic and Transportation Association. S, R. 
Hosmer, Pres.; R. F. Heil, Recording Secy. 

Portland Transportation Club. E. M. Burns, Pres.; W. 0. 
Roberts, Secy. 

Providence, R. I.—Traffic Club of the Providence Chamber 
of Commerce. E. E. Salisbury, Chairman; FE. C. Southwick, 
Secy. . 

Ridgeway, Pa.—Traffic Club of Elk County. 
Pres.; C. L. Bishop, Secy. 

Roanoke (Va.) Traffic Club of the Association of Commerce. 
H. S. Dance, Pres.; J. T. Preston, Secy. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Traffic Council of the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce. H. B. Cash, Chairman; C. A. Higbie, Secy. 

Salt Lake City Transportation Club. A. R. MeNitt, Pres.; 
R. E. Rowland, Secy. 

San Francisco Transportation Club. 
R. G. Guyett, Secy. 

San Francisco Traffic Club. W. T. Bozeman, Pres.; L. N. 
Bradshaw, Secy. 

Scranton, Pa.—Traffic Club of the Scranton Board of ‘Trade. 
T. R. Brooks, Chairman; F. J. Hoffman, Secy. 

Seattle Transportation Club. F. W. Graham, Pres.; FE. W. 
Mosher, Secy.-Treas. 

Sioux City, Ia.—Traffic Managers’ Club of Sioux City. J. P. 
Haynes, Pres.; R. R. Wigton, Secy. 

South Bend Traffic Club. F. S. Montgomery, Pres.; G. S. 
Hess, Secy.-Treas. 

Spokane Transportation Club. 
Franklin, Secy. 

St. Louis Traffic Club. A. D. Aiken, Pres.; J. R. Bell, 
Secy. 

Syracuse Traffic Club. C. R. Berry, Pres.; W. J. O’Neil, Secy. 

Toledo Transportation Club. W. O. Holst, Pres.; J. J. Lynch, 
Secy. 

Trenton (N. J.) Traffic Club. 
Quick, Secy. 

Troy, N. Y.—The Traffic Club, Inc., of Troy. W. J. Cipperly, 
Pres.: H. A. Zeff, Secy. 

Tulsa Transportation Club. 
Kitching, Secy. 

Waco Traffic Club 
Secy. 

Washington Traffic Club. C. E. Phelps, Pres.; J. T. M. Du 
vall, Acting Seev. 

Wheeling (W. Va.) Traffic Club. W. H. Higgins, Pres.; A 
W. Dowler, Secy. 

Wichita Traffic Club. G. P. Nissen, Pres.; H. G. Watts. 
Secy. 

Worcester (Mass.) Traffic Association. 
Pres.: J. H. Lane, Secy. 

York (Pa.) Traffic Club. R. H. Immel, Pres.; J. F. Baird, 
Secy.-Treas. 


W. H. Grant, 


A. A. Moran, Pres; 


V. G. Shinkle, Pres.; R. W. 


M. D. Warren, Pres.; F. J 


J. A. Bernier, Pres.; E. C. 


C. H. Carringer, Pres.; Lloyd Bailey, 


H. A. Rousseat, 





VA. BLUE RIDGE NOTES 


In nine finance docket applications, numbered from 1149 te 
1157, the Virginia Blue Ridge Railway has asked for authority 
to issue short-term notes, the proceeds to be applied either it 
payment of overdue or sooh to be due notes. In 1149, the 
company asked authority to issue a four-month note at 8 per 
cent for $3,000 to pay a note of like amount due August 9 last: 
in 1150 it asked to be allowed to issue a note for $18,500, at 6 
per cent, due in four months, to pay a note due August 2 last: 
in 1151, to issue a four months’ note for $6,500, with $8,000 
worth of first mortgage bonds as collateral, to pay a yote due 
August 12: in 1152, a similar note, due on the same date: i 
1153. a note for $1,000, at 6 per cent. to pay an overdue note: 
in 1154, to issue a four months’ note for $5,000, at 6 per cent, t0 
pay a note due January 9, 1921; in 1155, to issue a note fo 
$13.000 for four months, at 6 per cent, to pay an overdue note 
for like amount; in 1156, a four months’ note for $8,500, interes! 
not stated, to pay a note due January 12, 1921; and in 1157, t0 
issue a note for $4,500, due in six months, at 6 per cent, to pa! 
an overdue note. 
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R. B. YOUNG, President and Manager CARLSON’S INDUSTRIAL 

§ h Bonded Warehouse & Transf T > Coll 

avannan bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co. raffic Managers’ College 

312- 314-316 WILLIAMSON STREET P. 0. Box 985 Top Floor Tribune Bidg., New York, N. Y. 
General Storage — Re-Consigning — Distributing, Forwarding — Practical Instructions given by Expert Traffic Managers. No 
Prompt and Efficient Service, gee Facilities—Custom House heory, shippin use of tariffs as applied to Domestic, Import and 
Brokers—Track Connections with all Ral ilroads and Steamship Export’ s g TEXT MATTER includes important changes in 
eae Leer <= vase Chain of Warehouses—Members Amer- Ru 7 and Regu Nations, up to date, in loose-leaf form 
n Warehousemen’s Association. Classes. Personal Instructions | by Mall. 
Phone No. Pp SAVANNAH, GA. - ™ Free. Correspondence Solicit 
















CINCINNATI, OHIO 


J. C. BUCKLES TRANSFER COMPANY SEATTLE TRANSFER CO. 


67 Plum Street 123 Jackson St. Seattle, Wash. 
FREIGHT FORWARDING AND TRANSFER AGENTS Quick Distribution of all Pool Cars 


Distributors and Forwarders of Pool Cars a Specialt 100,000 aq. ft. of w — 
Both Team and Motor Truck Service. Also Export Freight Controsters Warehouse-men and forwarders. 
A TT 


CHICAGO ROCHESTER, NEW YORK | 
Jos. Stoekton Transfer Co. General Storage pesca Carioad nigeennoe 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without cartage. 
12 cents. Members of American Warehousemen’s aE =] 
1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street American Chain of Warehouses. 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service and Carioad Write for particulars. 
Distributors B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE. Inc. KING AND MAPLE 8TS8. 
PORTLAND, OREGON EL PASO TEXAS 
OREGON TRANSFER COMPANY | | 
General Transfer and Storage Business GENERAL STORAGE DISTRIBUTION 
Special attention given merchandise stock and storage accounts, BONDED SPACE FOR GOODS SHIPPED IN BOND 


carloads for distribution. Less carloads for city delivery, reship- INTERNATIONAL WAREHOUSE CO., Inc. 


ment and reforwarding by express or parcel post. u : 
No switching charge on carload shipments. 200,000 Sq. Ft. Floor Space — Fireproof — Bonded — $200,000 Capital 






PAGE & JONES 


Ship Brokers and 
Steamship Agents 


Mobile, Alabama, U. S. A. 


Regular Monthly Service A-1 Steamers 


MOBILE to ANTWERP 
HAVRE and BORDEAUX 


St. Louis Office: 1527 Pierce Building 


IRVING H. HELLER, Manager 
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Digest of New Complaints 
No. 11993, Sub. 1. Birmingham Rail and Locomotive Co., North Bir- 


mingham, Ala., vs. A. C, L. et al. , 
Unreasonable, unjust, unjustly discriminatory and unduly pref- 
erential and prejudicial rates on steel rails from Cannons, S. C., 
to Birmingham, Ala. Asks cease and desist order, just and reason- 
able rates and reparation. 
No. 12014. Equity Co-operative Packing Co., Haggart, N. D., vs. J. B. 
Payne, agent. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly preferential 
meat and packing house products from Haggart, N. D., 
Paul and Duluth, Minn. Asks reparation. 

No. 12015. DuPont Engineering Co., Wilmington, Del., vs. John Bar- 
ton Payne, agent. 

Unjust and unreasonable rate on gravel from Grand Rapids, 
Mich., to Detroit, Mich. Asks reparation. 

No. 12016. San Diego & Arizona Ry. Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on two motor cars on wheels 
from Minneapolis, Minn., to San Diego, Cal. Asks reparation. 

No. 12017. St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Co. vs. East St. Louis & 
Suburban Ry. Co. et al. 

Unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly preferential 
rates on coal from stations in Illinois to St. Louis, Mo. Asks just 
and reasonable rates, also just, reasonable and equitable divisions 
of joint through rates and adjustment of charges collected. 

No. 12018. City of New Albany, Ind., et al. vs. Louisville & Northern 
Ry. and Lighting Co. 

Unjust and unreasonable passenger fares between New Albany, 
Ind., and Louisville, Ky. Asks for establishment of fare of 7c 
instead of 10c. 

No. 12018, Sub. No. 1. 


rates on fresh 
to St. 


Chamber of Commerce of New Albany, Ind., vs. 


Same. 
Same complaint. Asks just and reasonable rates. 
No. 12019. Ault & Wiborg Co., Concinnati, vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 


Against rates on news print, book and other kinds of paper from 
Ladysmith, Wis., Kalamazoo, Mich., Urbana, O., and Hamilton, 
O., to Pacific coast ports on various dates in 1918 and 1919, for 
export, as unjust, unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory. Asks 
for reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. _— Monitor Stove Co., Cincinnati, vs. Payne, Canadian Pacific 
et al. 

Unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory rates on complain- 
ant’s furnaces from Cincinnati to Seattle, Tacoma and Spokane. 
Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. he ig Excelsior Shook and Lumber Co., New York, vs. S. A. L. 
et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable demurrage charges on lumber at Nor- 
folk by reason of alleged carrier failure to notify of arrival. Asks 
for reparation. 

No. 12022. New England Paper and Pulp Traffic Assn. et al., Boston, 
vs. Hoosac Tunnel & Wilmington et al. ing, 

Against combinations of locals of Hoosac Tunnel & Wilmington 
and Boston & Maine to and from Monroe Bridge, Mass., Reads- 
boro and Mountain Mills, Vt., as unjust and unreasonable. Asks 
for just and reasonable joint rates. 

No, 1 . Public Service Commission of Oregon vs. Nor. Pac. Ter- 
minal Co. et al., Portland, Ore. ; a 

Asks for an order requiring continuance of use of terminal facili- 
ties of principal defendant by the Great Northern and the Spo- 

kane, Portland & Seattle; also preliminary order requiring con- 
tinuance of use pendente lite. 

No. 12023. Ellison-White Chautauqua System, Portland, Ore., vs. J. B. 
Payne as agent et al. . 

Unreasonable and unduly prejudicial fares and charges in con- 
nection with transportation in baggage cars of chautauqua equip- 
ment between points of origin in Illinois to various interstate des- 
tinations in Louisiana, Texas, Arizona, Utah, California, Oregon, 
Montana, North Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Idaho and Nevada. 
Asks just and reasonabl fares and charges and reparation. 

No. 12024. Arizona Packing Co. et al., Cactus, Ariz., vs. John Barton 
Payne. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, unduly preju- 
dicial and unduly preferential rates on rock (crushed or broken), 
sand and gravel, originating at Tempe, Ariz., and consigned to 
Portland, Ariz., between August 15, 1919, and February 28, 1920. 
Asks reparation. : 

No. 12025. Chicago Roller Co. et al., Chicago, vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Alleges that the charging of a rate higher than fourth class on 
printers’ rollers, returned, with old elastic composition on them, 
is unjust and unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly 
prejudicial to shippers of iron cores, commonly known as rollers, 
returned for recovering. Asks reparation. 





A. C. L. EQUIPMENT PURCHASE 


The Commission has authorized the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Company to execute an equipment trust agreement with 
the Safe Deposit & Trust Company of Baltimore, under which 
$4,500,000 of trust certificates will be issued to be applied on 
the purchase of equipment, the total cost of which is given as 
$6,220,000. 


LOAN TO WwW. B. & S. 


The Commission has approved a loan of $90,000 to the Wil- 
mington, Brunswick & Southern Railroad Company to aid the 
carrier in meeting its maturing indebtedness and providing itself 
with additions and betterments to way and structures at a total 
estimated cost of $125,000. The carrier itself is required to 
finance about $35,000 to meet the loan of the government. 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL NOTES 


The Michigan Central Railroad Company has been au- 
thorized by the Commission to issue fifteen 6 per cent prom- 
issory notes of $262,000 each, payable to the order of the 
New York Central Railroad Company, for a loan aggregating 
$3,930,000, the proceeds to be used by the applicant in the pro 
curement of new equipment and for additions and betterments 
to existing equipment. The order also authorizes the Michigan 
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Central to issue one ten-year 6 per cent promissory note for 
$613,000, payable to the New York Central, the proceeds to be 
used for additions and betterments to way and structures, and 
also to issue $507,000 of 6 per cent refunding and improvement 
mortgage bonds and to pledge the same with the New York 
Central as security for the aforesaid note of $613,000. The appli- 
cant proposes to procure new equipment at an estimated cost 
of $8,180,000, of which $6,135,000 has been provided under the 
New York Central equipment trust of 1920. 


PERMISSION TO ABANDON LINE 


The Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay Railway Company has filed 
an application with the Commission asking authority to abandon 
2.64 miles of road between Panama City and Saint Andrews, Fla, 
Small volume of business, insignificant amount of revenue 
earned and serious and continuous deficits are the reasons given 
for the desire to abandon the property. 





Cc., ST. P.. M. & O. NOTE 


The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Com- 
pany has applied to the Commission for authority to execute 
and deliver to the Chicago & North Western Railway Company 
a promissory note of $1,000,000 in renewal of a note of like 
amount now held by the latter company and maturing Decem- 
ber 31, 1920, and also for authority to repledge as collateral 
security therefor $1,200,000 of its debenture gold bonds of 1930. 
The note will bear 6 per cent interest. 


CERTIFICATE OF CONSTRUCTION 


A certificate authorizing it to construct a connecting line of 
railroad between Greenville and Commerce, Texas, is requested 
in a petition filed with the Commission by the Texas Midland 
Railroad. The line will be approximately 14 miles long. It also 
asks permission to retain the excess earnings on the new part 
of the road under the terms of the transportation act. 





B. & O. NOTES AND BONDS 


The Baltimore & Ohio has been authorized by the Commis- 
sion to issue $20,570,629.30 of its conditional sale purchase notes 
in conditional purchase of equipment under the terms of a con- 
tract entered into pursuant to the National Railway Service Cor- 
poration’s Equipment Trust; to assume liability as guarantor 
in respect of an obligation of the National Railway Service Cor- 
poration to the United States for a loan of $5,200,000, which has 
been approved by the Commission, and to pledge $3,250,000 of 
refunding and general mortgage bonds as security in part for 
the performance of obligations under the equipment trust. Ina 
separate order the Commission also authorized the B. & 0. 
to nominally issue and hold in its treasury $7,586,000 of its re- 
funding and general mortgage bonds, and to issue and pledge 
$363,000 of other of its bonds as additional collateral security 
to its refunding and general mortgage bonds. 


K. & M. NOTE 


The Kanawha & Michigan Railway Company has been author- 
,ized by the Commission to issue a ten-year 6 per cent note for 
$256,000 payable to the order of the New York Central, the pro- 
ceeds to be used for additions and betterments to roadway and 
structures and for rebuilding equipment. 


CIN. NORTHERN NOTE 


Authority has been granted to the Cincinnati Northern Rail- 
road Company by the Commission to issue a ten-year promissory 
note for $113,000 payable to the C. C. C. & St. L., the proceeds 
to be used for additions and betterments to roadway structures 
and to equipment, 


NEW BRIDGE AT CINCINNATI 


The Cincinnati, New Orleans, and Texas Pacific Railway 
Company, as lessee of the Cincinnati Southern Railway, has 
been authorized by the Commission to assume the obligation of 
paying, as additional rental, the interest on not exceeding $3, 
500,000 of five per cent gold bonds of the city of Cincinnati, and 
of paying 1 per cent annually of the principal of the bonds to 
provide a sinking fund for their redemption at maturity, July 
1, 1965. The transaction authorized is in connection with the 
financing of the cost of a new railroad bridge over the Ohio 
River at Cincinnati. 


LOAN FOR TENNESSEE CENTRAL 


The Tennessee Central Railroad Company has filed al 
application with the Commission asking for a loan of $3,000,000 
from the government revolving fund. The money would be used 
for the purchase of locomotives, cars, rail, other track and ma 
terial to make necessary improvements, the applicant states. 
The additional equipment and facilities are needed, the appli 
cant says, to enable it to handle the. coal, lumber, forest products 
and other traffic originating on its road and which it is now 
unable to handle promptly and safely. 


Janual 
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Be a Master of Traffic Management 


There is a big and ever-increasing demand for men trained in Railway and Industrial Traffic 
Work. The Salaries offered range from $50 to $200 a week and up. 


Hundreds of ambitious men 


have trained themselves successfully at home by mail under the guidance of LaSalle experts. 


Thru LaSalle training in traffic man- 
agement, many men have risen from 
meager salaries to executive positions 


with large incomes and an open path to - 


still greater advancement. 

At enormous cost and with the assist- 
ance of many of America’s foremost au- 
thorities in industrial and railway traffic 
management, both foreign and domestic, 
LaSalle Extension University presents a 
practical plan of HOME TRAINING 
which you can follow during your spare 
time. 


Experts Train You 


Under the LaSalle plan you learn by 
the “Problem Method” under the direct 
supervision of a staff of more than 70 
experts headed. by Mr. N. D. Chapin, 
formerly chief of Traffic Bureau of the 
New York Central Railroad and West 
Shore Railroad—one of the most widely 
ktiown and most successful traffic direct- 
ors in America. 


Thru this Problem Method, you are: 


made thoroly familiar with the actual 
problems handled daily by traffic man- 
agers for large shippers, railroads and 
steamship lines. You are instructed in 
tates, classification, routing, bills of lad- 
Ing, claims, demurrage, ocean traffic and 
trade, organization, management, inter- 
state commerce laws, etc. Every subject 
is under the direction of a successful 
Specialist. 
Behind LaSalle training is the co-oper- 
ition and constructive help of an advisory 
card, comprising seventy of the most 
Prominent traffic and transportation men 
in the country, who know: from experi- 
fnce every phase of railway and indus- 
trial traffic work. 

a few months’ training under the 
LaSalle Problem Method you will obtain 
’far more thoro knowledge than can be 


derived from years of actual traffic ex- 
perience. You profit by the combined 
experience of many successful men. 

When you finish LaSalle training you 
will be prepared to assume complete 
charge of traffic management for any 
institution. You will have a thoro grasp 
of the entire subject. 


Train By Mail 


LaSalle Extension method of training 
enables you to retain your present posi- 
tion and devote your spare time outside 
of business hours to preparation. 

The matter of cost should not defer 
your start toward a more _ successful 
future. Tuition is comparatively small, 
and payments can be arranged on a con- 
venient monthly basis,.,, +; ae 

Any man ambitious #0 forge’ahead and 
place himself in a position of security 
and better things need only follow in the 


LaSalle Extension University 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World. 


Dept. 195-TR 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and 
service I have marked with an X below. Also a copy of your book, ‘‘Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 


Traffic Management—) Training for positions as Railroad 
Foreign and Domestic: § and Industrial Traffic Managers, etc. 


Other LaSalle Training Cours: SSS 


for every important business need. 


(] Higher Accountancy 

_] Business Management 

[| Business Letter Writing 

[|] Law—Bar, LL. B. Degree 
[|Commercial Law 

[|] Industrial Management Efficiency 

| Personnel and Employment Management 


footsteps of other men who have sought 
LaSalle’s aid to achieve success. 

LaSalle traffic training has gained 
thoro recognition everywhere as a de- 
pendable means to quick advancement. 
It has promoted men from all walks of 
life—clerks, salesmen, lawyers, book- 
keepers, executives, department heads, 
etc. 


Mail the Coupon 


This is your first step toward an im- 
portant position in the traffic field. We 
will immediately send you valuable in- 
formation pertaining to traffic manage- 
ment, a book fully describing the LaSalle 
problem method of training and our 
famous book, “Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One.” 

Investigate today the opportunities 
open to traffic men with LaSalle traffic 
training. 







Chicago, Illinois 





institution in the world. It offers training 


If more interested in any of these courses, check here. 


(] Banking and Finance 

_) Bookkeeping 

[|] Commercial Spanish 

(] Public Speaking 

{] Business English 

[_] Coaching for C.P.A. and Institute Examinations 
[_] Modern Foremanship 








' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| LaSalle is the largest business training 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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REFUNDS ON COFFEE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission has issued an order authorizing carriers to 
make refunds on carloads of coffee shipped from New Orleans to 
various destinations between October 6 and December 6, both 
dates inclusive, or to waive undercharges, to the basis of the 
commodity rates made operative by them on December 7. 

This order was made necessary by reason of the confusion 
caused by the suspension of Boyd’s I. C. C. A958, supplement 14, 
from June 5 to October 5, 1920. In that supplement the carriers 
undertook to establish increased commodity rates on coffee in 
carloads, In its report on I. and S. No. 1175, the Commission 
found the proposed rates not justified and ordered the cancella- 
tion of the supplement on or before November 1. 

Nobody noticed that the Commission’s suspension order ex- 
pired on October 5, while its cancellation order could not be 
enforced prior to November 1. The result was that the con- 
demned rates became operative on October 6. The carriers cor- 
rected the situation by naming commodity rates, effective De- 
cember 7, consisting of the rates in effect on October 5 plus the 
increases authorized in Ex Parte No. 74, and reparation is to 
be made to that basis, in the form of refunds and waivers of 
undercharges. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LOAN 


Financial transactions necessary in the use of the loan of 
$26,775,000 which the Commission recently granted to the New 
York Central and its subsidiaries have been authorized by the 
Commission under an order in Finance Docket No. 1084. The 
company is authorized to issue and pledge in part for the loan 
from the government $6,494,000 of refunding and improvement 
mortgage bonds; to assume obligations and liabilities in respect 
of payment of principal and dividends of $6,420,000 of six per 
cent equipment gold trust certificates to be issued by the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, and to pledge the same 
as security in part for the loan from the government; and to 
assume obligations and liabilities as indorser and guarantor in 
respect of payment of principal and interest of $18,299,000 of 
promissory notes to be issued by its subsidiaries and to pledge 
the notes in part for the loan. 


LOAN TO W.C. F. & N. 


The Commission has approved the making of a loan of $60,- 
000 to the Waterloo, Cedar Falls and Northern Railway Company 
to aid the company meeting its maturing indebtedness in a total 
principal amount of $144,325. The company itself is required 
to finance $84,325 to meet the loan of the Government. 


EXPRESS COMPANY STATISTICS 


The tenth annual report of the bureau of statistics of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on the statistics of express 
companies in the United States for the year ended December 31, 
1919, has been issued by the Commission in pamphlet form. The 


report shows that the grand total cost of real property anj 
equipment in 1919 was $33,919,152 as compared with $30,342,535 
in 1918, 


LOAN FOR F. & N. 


The Fredericksburg & Northern Railway Company has ap. 
plied to the Commission for a loan of $20,000 for three years, 
the money to be used for the purchase of a locomotive. The 
company states that it owns but one locomotive, built in 1889, 
which will soon have to be retired, as it is doubtful whether ; 
can be depended upon for more than two or three months. 


CONSTRUCTION APPLICATION 


Application for authority to build approximately 64 mile 
of railroad in Barton, Northeast Rush and Ellis counties, Kap. 
sas, has been filed with the Commission by the Golden Belt Rail. 
road company of Kansas. The proposed line of road extends 
from Great Bend, Barton county, to and into Buckeye township, 
Ellis county. The line would connect with the Santa Fe at 
Barton and serve an agricultural district. 


BOSTON AND MAINE BONDS 


The Commission has authorized the Boston & Maine Rail. 
road to issue $609,000 of seven per cent mortgage bonds to he 
sold or exchanged at not less than par for the purpose of retir. 
ing an equal amount of applicant’s outstanding bonds which 
mature January 1, 1921. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 

Hearing in 11919, E.I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Director. 
General, assigned for January 3, at Philadelphia, Pa., was can. 
celed. 

Hearing in 11949, The National Refining Company vs. Di- 
rector-General, assigned for January 8 at Cleveland, was can 
celled. 

Hearing in 10540, Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association vs. 
Canadian Pacific et al., assigned for January 7 at Seattle, Wash, 
before Examiner Keeler, was canceled. 


LOAN TO B. R. & P. 


The Commission has approved a loan of $1,000,000 to the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway Company to aid the 
company in meeting its maturing indebtedness in a total prin 
cipal amount of $1,987,000. The company itself is required to 
finance $987,000 to meet the loan of the government. 


W. B. & S. LOAN 


The Wilmington, Brunswick & Southern Railroad Company 
has applied to the Commission for a loan of $200,000 to be used 
to meet loans aggregating $50,000, to buy rolling stock and to 
provide dock facilities at Southport, N. C. The applicant states 
that with its present equipment it cannot give the public ade 
quate transportation service. 


Docket of the Commission 


Note. items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change In 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


January 10—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Hillyer: 


11926—Cannon Mfg. Co., Kannapolis, N. C., vs. Director General and 
Southern. 


January 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gaddess: 
11881—Krauss Bros. Lumber Co. vs. Ala. & Miss. et al. 
11881 (Sub. 1)—Krauss Bros. Lumoper Co. vs. Ala., Tenn. & Nor. et al 


January 10—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Carter: 
11558—Petition of Chicaro, North Shore & Milwaukee R. R. 
January 10—Tacoma, Wash.—Examiner Keeler: 
'. and S. 1246—Switching charges to and from South Tacoma, Wash. 


January 10—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Examiner Hunter: 
9506—The Terrell Commercial Club vs. Tex. & Pac. et al. 
1. and S. 1210—Grain and hay between Oklahoma and Texas. 


January 10—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Hillyer: 
11944—Empire Cotton Oil Co. vs. Maxton, Alma & Southbound R. R 
Co. of Alma, N. C., et al. 
January 10—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Fleming: 
11706—The Weir Smelting Co. vs. Miami Mineral Belt et al. 


January 10—New Orleans, La.—Examiner McQuillan: 
1. and S, 1253—Glass and glassware from Oklahoma and Texas. 


January 10—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Seal: 
11964—The P. Koenig Coal Co. vs. Hocking Valley et al. 


January 10—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Pattison: 
11837—Boston Wool Trade Assn. (for and on behalf of its members) 
vs. A. T. & S. F. 
January 11—San Francisco, Calif.—Commissioner Ford: 
1. and S. 1250 (second supplemental order)—Diversion and recon- 
signment rules, regulations and charges. 
{.-and S. 1250 and first sup. order—Diversion and reconsignment rules, 
regulations and charges. 


January 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gaddess: 
11968—Washington Steel and Ordnance Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 


January 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Oberlin: ? 

‘ Finance Docket 1105—In the matter of application of Detroit & 
Toledo Shore Line R. R. Co. for authority to increase its author- 
ized capital stock and to issue $1,000,000, par value, of common 
capital stock. 


January 11—Tacoma, Wash.—Examiner Keeler: 
1. and S. 1251—Fuel, pulpwood and wood bolts between North Ps 
cific Coast Lines 


January 11—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Examiner Hunter: 
11972—M. L. Davis and W. D. Davis vs. Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 


et al. 
11975—Montrose Oil Refining Co., Inc., vs. St. Louis-San Francised 
et al. 


January 12—Wichita, Kan.—Examiner Fleming: 

* 1, and S. 1274—Interchange switching at Wichita, Kan. 
11954—Otto Weiss Milling Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

January 12—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Seal: E 

* 1, and S. 1268—Logs from Baltimore, Mich., to Oconto and Stiles, 


Wis. 
11923—Forsythe Leather Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 


January 12—Gadsden, Ala.—Examiner Hillyer: 

Fourth section applications 453, N. C. & St. L. Ry.; 540, Tenn., Ale 
& Ga. R. R.; 542, A. G. S. Ry.; 1548, Sou. Ry.; 1952, L. & N. By: 
(To be heard in connection with Docket 11888, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Gadsden, Ala., vs. Alabama Great Southern et al.) In the 
fourth section applications named above the carriers named “" 
authority to continue class and commodity rates from points 
Buffalo- Pittsburgh territory, Ohio and Mississippi River crossingt 
Nashville and Chattanooga, Tenn., also from points in Cen 
Freight Association and other territories from which rates a 
based on the Ohio and Mississippi River crossings to Gadsden, 
Attalla and Alabama City, Ala., and points intermediate therett 
which are higher than the rates contemporaneously in effect 0 
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like traffic to more distant points to which the said points are 
intermediate. 

1 hamber of Commerce, Gadsden, Ala., vs. Ala. Gt. Sou. et al. 

January 12—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Pattison: 

11833—The Republic of France vs. New York Central et al. 

11834—The Republic of France vs. Director General and West Shore. 

11874—The Republic of France vs. West Shore et al. 

11874 (Sub. 1)—The Republic of France vs. Director General. 

11875—The Republic of France vs. Director General. 

11875 (Sub. 1)—The Republic of France vs. Director General and 
Pennsylvania. 

11875 (Sub. 2)—The Republic of France vs. Director General. 

11875 (Sub. 3)—The Republic of France vs. Director General and 
Pennsylvania. : 

11875 (Sub. 4)—The Republic of France vs. Pennsylvania. 

11992—The Republic of France vs. West Shore et al. 

11992 (Sub. 1)—The Republic of France vs. West Shore et al. 


January 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gaddess: 
11961—Wausau Southern Lumber Co. vs. Gulf & Ship Island et al. 


January 12—Tacoma, Wash.—Examiner Keeler: 
11957—North Pacific Millers’ Assn. vs. Northern Pacific. 


January 12—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11367—Benwood & Wheeling Connecting Ry. Co. vs. P. C. C. & St 


L. et al. 
9922—Lake Charles Rice Milling Co. vs. Abilene & Northern et al. 


January 12—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Examiner Hunter: , 
i. and S. 1236—Absorption of switching charges at Ft. Worth; Tex. 
11935—Swift & Co. et al. vs. Ft. Worth & Denver City et al. 


January 13—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner McQuillan: 


* 1. and S. 1267—Class and commodity rates between Ohio River cross- * 


ings and Cumberland River landings. 


donmery 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: : 

11301—Union Bag and Paper Corporation vs. Director General. 
11075—Austin Abbott et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 
11485—Birmingham Southern R. R. Co. vs. Ala. Gt. Sou. et al. 


January 14—Washinegton, D. C.—Examiner Gaddess: 

* |. and S. 1271—Fish oil, carloads, St. Marys, Ga., to Baltimore, Md., 
Boston, Mass., New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., and Provi- 
dence, R, I. — 

1. and S. 1256—Fish oil, C. L., St. Marys, Ga., to Ohio and Mississippi 
River crossings. 

January 14—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Keeler: 

* 12028—The Public Service Commission of the State of Oregon vs. 
Northern Pacific Terminal Co. of Oregon et al. 


January 14—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Seal: ; ’ 
ee, Smith & Co. vs. Minneapolis, St. Paul’ & Sault Ste. 
arie et al. 
11978—Barrett & Zimmerman vs. Director General and C. R. I. & P. 
11959—Kurth Malting Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. and Director General. 


January 14—Argument at Washington. ‘D.C.: > 29 “ 


‘ 11077—Morris & Co. vs. A. F. et al. 
11240—Wilson & Co., Inc., of Oklahoma, vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
11598—Jackson Iron and Steel Co. vs. Detroit, Toledo & Ironton et al. 
11269—Illinois Steel Co. vs. Elgin, Joliet & Eastern and Director 
General. 
January 14—Montgomery, Ala.—Examiner Hillyer: 
11939—Hugger Bros. Gravel Co. vs. Mobile & Ohio et al. 


January 14—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Fleming: 
11943—Capitol Ice and Storage Co. et al. vs. St. Louis-San Francisco. 
11938—Anderson, Clayton & Co. et al. vs. Ft. Smith & Western et al. 


January 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11349—Empire Cotton Oil Co. vs. S. A. L. et al. 
11225—Lawton Refining Co. vs. Director General and C. R. I. & P. 


January 15—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Fleming: 
11941—Coma vs. St. Louis-San Francisco et al. 
January 17—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Hunter: 
* 1. and S. 1270—Joint rates between Sou. Pac. & Gulf Coast Lines 
points. 
11967—Sigmond Rothschild Co. et al. vs. Abilene & Sou. et al. 
* 1. and §S. 1270 (first supplemental order)—Joint rates between 
Southern Pacific and Gulf Coast Lines points. 
January 17—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Keeler: 
12023—Ellison-White Chautauqua System of Portland, Ore., vs. Ari- 
zona Eastern et al. 
11973—Northwest Steel Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
11886—American Mineral Production Co. vs. Great Northern et al. 
January 17—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Pattison: 
1. and S. 1262—Iron and steel articles, L. C. L., from Johnstown, 
Pa., to the southwest. 
January 17—Meridian, Miss.—Examiner Hillyer: 
11933—Hazelhurst Oil Mill and Fertilizer Co. vs. Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern et al. 
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January 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11579—The Pusey & Jones Co. vs. Director General. 
11585—Harper, Marshall & Thompson Co., Inc., vs. Director Genera], 
11409—The Viscose Company vs. Amn. Ry. Express Co. 
11031—Schuhles Pure Grape Juice Co. vs. Cent. New England et aj, 
January 17—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Carter: ’ 
11876—Ideal Fuel Co., Inc., vs. Director General. 


January 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gaddess: 
1. and S. 1255—Logs, C. L., between South Carolina points. 
January 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Oberlin: 
Finance Docket 1139—In the matter of application of Washington & 
Lincolnton.R. R. Co. for authority to issue $100,000 principa) 
amount, of 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock. 


January 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gaddess: 
* |. and S. 1273—Soda products from Saltville, Va. 


January 18—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Carter: 
11929—Western Brick Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. Such fourth sec. 
tion departures as may exist in the adjustment of rates will be 
considered by the Commission in the disposal of this complaint. 


January 18—New Orleans, La.—Commissioner Ford: 
{. on S. 1250—Diversion and reconsignment rules, regulations and 
charges. 
1. and S. 1250—Diversion and reconsignment rules, regulations and 
charges. (First supplemental order.) : 
1, and §. 1250 (second supplemental order)—Diversion and recon- 
signment rules, regulations and charges. 
January 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11454—International Nickel Co. vs. Director General and Grand 
Trunk Ry. of Canada. 


January 18—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Keeler: 
9294—Portland Traffic and Transportation Assn. vs. Sou. Pac. and 
Director General. 


9434—Portland Traffic and Transportation Assn. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 

9408—Portland Traffic and Transportation Assn. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 

9472—-Medford Commercial Club vs. Sou. Pac. and Director General. 

ee Commercial Club et al vs. Sou. Pac. and Director 
eneral. 


_danuary 19—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner McQuillan: 
' .§., and S. 1261—Rates to and from Nashville and related points. 


January 19—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Carter: 
11940—Great Lakes Dredge and Dock Co. vs. Ill. Cent. et al. 


January 19—Natchez, Miss.—Examiner Hillyer: 

1196(0—F. A. Cocke Live Stock Co. et al. vs. Beaumont, Sour Lake 
& Western et al. 

11952—Dave Levite et al. vs. Texas & Pac. et al. 

January 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11467—Swift & Co. vs. Director General. 
11540—Armour & Co. vs. Director General. 
11642—Cudahy Packing Co. vs. Director General. 
11499—Consumers’ Ice Co. vs. Director General. 
10957—Consumers’ Ice Co. vs. Director General and Pere Marq. 
11290—Specialty Display Case Co. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 


January 19—Galveston, Tex.—Examiner Hunter: 
11965—Galveston Commercial Assn. et al. vs. Ala. & Vicks. et al. 


January 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: ; : 
1. and S. 1235—Saw logs between Michigan and Wisconsin points. 
‘tl. and S,. 1237—Transit rules and regulations on fresh apples. 


January 20—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Carter: 
11956—Zion Institutions and Industries vs. C. & N. W. 
January 21—Jacksonville, Fla.—Commissioner Ford: 
‘I, and S. 1250 (second supplemental order)—Diversion and recon- 
signment rules, regulations and charges. 
1. and S. 1250 and first sup. order—Diversion and reconsignment rules, 
regulations and charges. 


January 21—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Carter: 
= Superior Paper Co., Ltd., et al. vs. Ahnapee & Western 
et al. 
11950—Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. et al. vs. Northern Pac. et al. 


January 21—Port Arthur, Tex.—Examiner Hunter: 
11889—Port Arthur Chamber of Commerce and Shipping vs. Texar- 
kana & Fort Smith et al. 
January 21—El Paso, Tex.—Examiner Fleming: 
11963—Southwestern Portland Cement Co. vs. Arizona Eastern et al. 
11945—The Arizona Copper Co., Ltd., vs. Ariz. & New Mexico et al. 
January 24—Washington, D. C.—Chairman Clark: ; 
* 11756—Bangor & Aroostook R. R. Co. et al. vs. Aberdeen & Rock- 
fish et al. 
January 24—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Carter: 
* 11937—Swift & Co. et al. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 
* 11966—Omaha Packing Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 


January 24—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Fleming: 
11932—United Verde Extension Mining Co. vs. A. T.:& S. F..et al. 


et al. 
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San Francisco- Baltimore Service 
(Freight Only—Via Panama Canal) 


From San Francisco and Los Angeles to San Jose de Guatemala, 
La Libertad, Corinto, Balboa, Cristobal, Cuban and 
Porto Rican Ports (Eastbound only), Savannah, 

Norfolk and Baltimore. 


S. S. “POINT BONITA”’ sails January 18th 
S. S. “POINT ADAMS” sails January 29th 
S. S. “CUBA” sails February 15th 


From Baltimore to Cristobal, Balboa, Corinto, La Libertad, 
San Jose de Guatemala, Los Angeles and San Francisco 


S. S. “CUBA’’ sails January 10th 
S. S. “POINT JUDITH” sails January 24th 





















Trans-Pacific Service 
“‘The Sunshine Belt to the Orient’’ 
(Passengers and Freight) 
Sailings from San Francisco every 28 days by new and 
luxurious ships 
S. S. “ECUADOR” S. S. “VENEZUELA” S. S. “COLOMBIA” 
And Fortnightly Sailings by EIGHT Freight Steamers 
Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Manila and Hongkong 


Manila-East India Service 
(Passengers and Freight) 
Sailings from San Francisco bi-monthly by 
S. S. ““CREOLE STATE” S. S. ““WOLVERINE STATE” 


And Monthly Sailings by TWO Freight Steamers 


Direct to Honolulu, Manila, Saigon, Singapore, Honduras, 
Colombo and Calcutta 


Round-the-World Service 
(Freight Only) 
S. S. “WEST KASSON” S.S.“WEST CONOB” _ S.S. “ELKRIDGE” 
Regular Monthly Sailings 
San Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Dairen, Tientsin, 
Shanghai, Manila, Saigon, Singapore, Calcutta, Colombo, 
Bombay, Alexandria, Bizerta, Marseilles, Barcelona, 
thence Baltimore, Norfolk, Cristobal, Los An- 
geles and San Francisco via Panama Canal 


Panama Service 
(Passengers and Freight) 


Sailings from San Francisco every 16 days by 


S. S. “‘“NEWPORT”’ S. S. “SAN JOSE” 
S. S. “CITY OF PARA” S. S. “SAN JUAN” 
Ss. S. ‘“*CUBA” 


To Mexico, Central America and Canal Zone 








































Through Bills of Lading Issued to and from all points 
beyond ports 


The Pacific Mail is world renowned for excellence of its 
service and cuisine 


Consult Our Offices 


Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 


10 Hanover Square, 508 California St., 400 Exchange Place 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO BALTIMORE 
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The most powerful 
motor truck made 


PIERCE-ARROW preeminence—as the 
truck which lasts longest—is recognized 


by all truck buyers. 


Most of them admit 


its superior economy and efficiency—the 
truck which works constantly. 

Eventually it will be known to all as 
the most powerful truck built. 


HE extraordinary power of 
Pierce-Arrow Trucks is due 
to the Dual Valve Engine. 

Its power is not only suffi- 
cient for any ordinary service, 
but is equal to any extraordin- 
ary demand. 

It will pull out of holes, up 


grades, through sand and over 
rough going—saving money, 
saving time, saving labor and 
reducing strains and repairs 
and time spent in the shop. 

Pierce-Arrows cost no more 
than any good truck and earn 
more constantly. 


4 S of the First Fiery trucks still 


running after 9 years’ service. 


1erce .°.. 


2-ton $3750 
3}-ton 4950 
5-ton 5700 

All Prices F.O.B. Buffalo 


Arrow 


THE PIERCE-AARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Vol. XXVII, No.3 








January 


— 
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Ship Through the 


Port of Los Angeles 


34 Steamship Services Reaching Over 100 World Ports 
LIST OF DIRECT PORT CONNECTIONS: 






























Acajutla, Salvador Christiania, Norway La Union, Salvador Rotterdam 

Acapulco, Mexico Christobal, Canal Zone Liverpool St. Lucia 

Alexandria, Egypt Cienfuegos, Cuba London Salaverry, Peru 
Amapala, Honduras Colombo, Ceylon Malmo, Sweden Salina Cruz, Mexico 
Antofagasta, Chile Corinto, Nicaragua Marseilles, France San Diego 

Antwerp, Belgium Cuban Ports Mauritius San Blas, Mexico 
Arica, Chile Dairen, Manchuria Melbourne, Australia San Francisco 
Avonmouth, England Ensenada, Mexico Manila, P. I. San Jose de Guatemala 
Auckland, New Zealand Eten, Peru Manzanillo, Mexico San Juan Del Sur, Nicaragua 
Bahia Blanca, Argentina Finnish Ports Mazatlan, Mexico Santiago, Cuba 
Balboa, Canal Zone Galveston, Texas Moji, Japan Santos, Brazil 
Baltimore, Md. Genoa, Italy Mollendo, Peru Savannah, Georgia 
Baltic Ports Glasgow, Scotland Montevideo, Uruguay Seattle 

Barcelona, Spain Gothenburg, Sweden Nagasaki, Japan Shanghai, China 
Boston, Mass. Guayaquil, Ecuador New Orleans Siagon, Indo-China 
Bombay, India Guaymas, Mexico Neuvitas, Cuba Singapore 
Buenaventura, Colombia Hamburg, Germany New York Stockholm, Sweden 
Buenos Ayres, Argentina Harve, France Norfolk, Virginia Sydney, Australia 
Calais, France Havana, Cuba Paita, Peru Tacoma 

Calcutta, India Hongkong Philadelphia Talara, Peru 

Callao, Peru Honolulu Pisco, Peru Topolobampo, Mexico 
Cartagena, Colombia Hull, England Portland, Oregon Tientsin, China 

Cape Town, South Africa Iquique, Chile Port Said Valparaiso, Chile 
Cardenas, Cuba Jacksonville, Florida Puerto Colombia Victoria, B. C. 

Cape San Lucas, Mexico Kobe, Japan Puntarenas, Costa Rica Wellington, New Zealand 
Champerico, Guatemala La Libertad, Salvador Rio de Janeiro, Brazil West Indian Ports 
Charleston, S. C. La Paz, Mexico Rosario, Argentina Yokaichi, Japan 






Yokchama, Japan 






Write for Illustrated Book and Port Maps 


Board of Harbor Commissioners 


SUITE 33, CITY HALL, LOS ANGELES, U.S. A. 






KEITH TYPE “A” TANK CARS 






For Sale a —) ae Zaons a Repaired 


DANK } 





and 
Rebuilt 


and 
For Lease 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


All Classes of Steel Railroad Cars, Steel Underframes 
Forgings and Car Parts 


Our new and modern plant, located at Hammond, Indiana, affords excellent facilities 
for rebuilding and repairing Railway Equipment 


Keith Railway Equipment Company 


General Offices: Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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LLUCKENBACH LINE 


Express Freight Service 


U. S. Mail Steamers Twin Screw American Steamers 


New York Hamburg 
New York 


Philadelphia Rotterdam Amsterdam 


Piiladciphia| Port of Los Angeles San Francisco 





















Rotterdam Amsterdam 










GENERAL OFFICES: 44 Whitehall Street, New York 







CHICAGO, Marquette Building MINNEAPOLIS, Metropolitan Life Building 
T. J. McGEOY Cc. H. DRINKWATER 
General Western Freight Agent Northwestern Freight Agent 
‘Philadelphia Los Angeles St. Louis San Francisco 
328 Chestnut Street Central Building Pierce Building Merchants Exchange | 









_Lighter on Export Shipping Expense 


TUT your next Export Shipment Problem up to us and let our Service put your, “goods through at lighter 
expense for you. We are doing just that for others daily and can do it for you. 


A package to a carload, everything, anywhere. Ten offices, 
two times ten plus years of practical experience to shippers 
who pay the freight, and who don’t pay so much freight due 
to our Service. 


Write, ’phone or call the nearest office, that’s all. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT el 


Export and Domestic Freight Forwarders 
General Offices: Chi , 203 Dearborn Street 
Eastern Offices: New York, Woolworth Building 
Boston, Old South Bldg. Philadelphia, Drexel Bldg. Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg. San Francisco, Monadnock Bldg. 
Buffalo, Ellicott Square Cincinnati, Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, Van Nuys Bldg. Seattle, Alaska Bldg. 
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